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Buddbism the Religion of Love. 


THOUGH not myself an avowed disciple of the Buddha, 
J am a deeply interested student of the philosophy of 
life which bears his name. Of course, Buddhism, like 
Christianity, has suffered greatly from the oft-repeated 
incursions of what Matthew Arnold, adopting the word 
of the German critics, calls Aberglaube. Unfortunately 
the West acquired its first knowledge of the religion by 
means of late writings, into which foreign elements had 
crept, and more or less obscured the original message. 
The inevitable result was that European scholars accepted 
and disseminated misinterpretations of the religious teach- 
ings of the Buddha, and so condemned because they mis- 
understood and misrepresented the real Buddhism. As 
in certain Christian circles the cry is often heard, ‘‘ Back 
to Christ,” so there is naturally a growing desire among 
inquiring minds to get into closer touch with the un- 
adulterated utterances of the Buddha himself. 

“ But did Gotama ever live at all ?’’ someone may ask. 
‘Is not his life all a fiction?’ Personally I believe, 
with Professor Rhys Davids, that ‘“‘ There was certainly 
an historical basis for the Buddhist legend.” Itis highly 
probable, to say the least, that the numerous myths and 
fables which, in the process of time, grew up and clustered 
round about Gotama’s name, owed their rise and develop- 
ment to a nucleus of genuine historical facts. It is often 


extremely difficult clearly to distinguish between fact and 
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fable ; but, generally speaking, it will be found that fable 
but represents the desperate attempt of ignorance to 
interpret or account for fact. In ancient times it was 
invariably taken for granted that every exceptional 
personality was of miraculous origin, and possessed 
superhuman faculties. A supernatural origin was attri- 
buted to Plato, Alexander, Scipio Africanus, and Augustus, 
as well as to Gotama and Jesus. But dismissing all 
the fairy tales, often so eloquently told, as historically 
incredible, let us endeavour to press as near to the 
historical Buddha as the oldest available scriptures will 
allow us, and ascertain with as much accuracy as is 
possible what his panacea for the ills of life really 
was. 

It seems beyond doubt that in India some five or six 
hundred years z.c., life among the Aryan races had 
already lost most of its primitive lightness and joyousness. 
The glad freedom and spontaneity of the Vedic hymns 
were things of the past, andthere had settled down 
upon the hearts of the people the grim shadow of 
unrelieved suffering and sorrow. Their religion had 
degenerated from the simple and serene worship of 
Nature, into the lugubrious adoration of more personal, 
but less noble and lovable, deities. There had sprung 
up a priesthood which demanded absolute and unques- 
tioning obedience from the laity. The remedy for the 
_ sufferings and sorrows of life which the priests recom- 
mended, consisted in strict conformity to a costly and 
enervating ritualism, and this remedy could only take 
effect in some future state of existence. The priests 
said, applying the convenient doctrine of transmigration, 
“Your present cruel lot is the outcome of misdeeds 
committed by you in some former existence ; but if you 
duly heed our exhortations and contribute to our support 
with unstinted liberality, your future births shall be 
characterised by the good fortune and happiness attend- 
ing them.” Such was the message of the dominant 
religion of that day, and such the remedy it offered for 
all earth’s maladies. It is needless to say that life’s 
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sufferings and sorrows were not diminished, but rather 
intensified, by such a religious system. 

Now, without fully recognising this truth it is impos- 
sible to understand and appreciate Buddhism. The 
religion of the period had proved a dismal failure ; and 
surely there were some thoughtful people in India, who 
could not help weighing it in the balance of utility and 
finding it almost wholly wanting. At any rate, that is 
what young Gotama is represented as having done. 
The burden of the world’s pain and sorrow weighed 
heavily upon his tender heart, and he resolved to leave 
no stone unturned in his earnest search for light on the 
dark problem. But what could he really do? How 
could he gain the requisite wisdom intelligently and 
effectively to cope with the difficulties of the situation ? 
Few men in any age are strong or discerning enough to 
release themselves from all the prevailing superstitions 
at one blow; and such was the case with Gotama. 
Though fully convinced that the popular religion was 
false, he still cherished the superstition that penance was 
the only infallible means of gaining superhuman power 
and insight. He put it to the severe test of experiment. 
Divesting himself of all the advantages of a prosperous 
and comfortable home, forsaking kith and kin, he pene- 
trated into the jungles of Uruvela, where he devoted six 
long and weary years to fasting and self-mortification, 
blindly groping for the light he could not see. The 
experiment totally failed. At this stage, naturally, his 
courage considerably waned, and he was assailed by 
horrible doubts and fears. But he no longer penalised 
his body for the benefit of his soul. The struggle was 
now mental, and it was of a fierce character. According 
to the legendary versions of the conflict, all Nature was 
in active sympathy with this her son as he fought his 
way to intellectual and moral peace. At last, seated 
under the grateful shade of a tree that afterwards became 
the most sacred tree on earth—the famous Bo-tree—the 
light of truth flooded his mind and illumined his whole 


outlook upon life. Now what discovery did he make ; 
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what secret did he learn as the reward of his profound 
and persistent meditation? The true way of salvation 
for all men, the right method of securing deliverance 
from the hell of suffering and sorrow, the infallible cure 
for black despair. And his message was this: Put not 
your trust in rites and ceremonies, in priests and deities ; 
but work out your own salvation by self-discipline, self- 
culture, and self-sacrifice, relying for success alone on 
wisely-directed self-effort. In other words, the Buddha’s 
Gospel may be summed up in the exhortation, “ Observe 
the Golden Mean,” or ‘* Avoid Extremes.” The extremes 
to be avoided are, on the one hand, “habitual devo- 
tion to the passions, to the pleasures of sensual things,” 
and on the other, ‘‘ habitual devotion to self-mortifica- 
tion, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable.” This 
explains the Golden Mean, which is called the Middle 
Path—‘a path which opens the eyes and bestows under- 
standing, which leads to peace, to insight, to the higher 
wisdom, to Nirvana.” 

Truly, nothing could be more explicit. The Path 1s 
eightfold; that is to say, those who pursue it should 
strive for Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, 
Right Conduct, Right mode of livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Mindfulness, and Right Rapture. It 1s the path 
of righteousness, peace and joy, the veritable path of life. 
To enter upon it, all one has to do is to keep good com- 
pany, listen diligently to the law, engage in enlightened 
reflection, or practise virtue; and once upon it, progress 
towards the perfect life becomes an increasing delight, 
and doubts, delusions, lust, hatred, self-righteousness and 
ignorance gradually disappear, giving place to the reign 
of universal good will. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the Buddhist way of salvation ; 
such is Gotama’s ethical teaching ; and it will be observed 
that the Buddhist salvation is an ethical one. I shall 
now consider a few of the popular objections to it, all of 
which arise from ignorance. The first objection, worthy 
of note, is that Buddhism is a glorification of pessimism. 
‘‘ That all life is pain,” says a well-known writer, “is the 
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one perpetual refrain of Buddhism. The search for 
pleasure is vain, and ends in increased misery.” But 
this is an egregious falsification. The truth is the direct 
opposite of that statement. The one perpetual refrain 
of Buddhism is this: “ Your sorrow and pain may be 
exchanged for blissful songs and thrilling raptures. Live 
the true life, and you shall experience chastened happi- 
ness.” The Buddha’s trumpet call was to a life that 
would lead to the sublimest exultation. ‘Let us live 
happily, then,” he said, “not hating those who hate us. 
Let us live free from hatred among those who hate. Let 
us live happily, then, free from care among the busy. 
Let us dwell free from yearning among the anxious.” If 
all life is sorrow, it is the fault of those who live it. 
Rightly viewed and wisely employed, life is a joyous 
song. As one well observes, ‘Buddhism is an exalta- 
tion of the mind.” The Buddha, you will remember, 
began his search for true insight into life’s puzzling pro- 
blems by way of penance. He fasted on a gigantic scale, 
and shrank to a shadow, but the long-desired light did 
not come. Then realising that self-mortification was a 
stupendous blunder, he partook of food and drink, and 
recovered his bodily and mental vigour. Afterwards, as 
he meditated under the Bo-tree, the precious truth dawned 
upon him in all its glory, namely, that man’s emancipa- 
tion comes as the reward, not of works of penance and 
self-mortification, not of laborious conformity to innumer- 
able rites and ceremonies, but of the faithful practice of 
inward culture and altruistic love. He had found a new 
gospel of inestimable value, and in the possession of it 
his heart overflowed with joy. 

On his way to Benares to proclaim the glad tidings, 
he fell in with an acquaintance who, surprised at his 
apparent light-heartedness and his self-satisfied expres- 
sion, asked, ‘Whence comes it that thy form is so perfect, 
thy countenance so lovely, thy appearance so peaceful ? 
What system of religion is it that imparts to thee such 
joy and such peace?” Gotama answered that he had 
“overcome all worldly influences, and ignorance, and 
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error, and passionate craving,” and was on his way to 
Benares to “found a kingdom of righteousness,” and 
‘to give light to those enshrouded in darkness.” Is it 
not incontrovertible, then, that so far from being pessi- 
mistic in its tendency, Buddhism claims to be a way out 
of pessimism into radiant optimism ? Its doctrine of joy 
is most emphatic and inspiring. When the Hindrances 
to the true life—sensuality, ill-will, torpor, worry, and 
wavering—have been removed, the man “looks upon 
himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, out of gaol, a 
free man and secure. And gladness springs up within 
him on realising that, and joy arises to him thus gladdened, 
and so rejoicing, all his frame becomes at ease, and being 
thus at ease, he is pervaded with a sense of peace, and 
in that peace his heart is stayed.” Again: ‘It is in very 
bliss we dwell, we who hate not those who hate us... 
We will become feeders on joy, like the gods in their 
shining splendour.” 

Another objection to Buddhism, recently raised by 
Dr. Crozier, ts that it ‘‘discountenances work and action 
on behalf of our fellow-men,” by urging ‘folks to save 
their own souls by contemplation and asceticism.”’ This 
is a most curious objection. Every careful student 
knows full well that the Buddha denied the existence of 
the soul as a distinct and independent entity, and totally 
disapproved of asceticism. How could he have urged 
folks to save what he believed they did not possess ? 
Then he defined selfishness as “dislike to share one’s joy 
with others’’; envy, as “sorrow at the joy of others”; 
and gladness, as “ rejoicing in the joy of others.” In the 
face of such expressions, it is inconceivable how any 
honest critic could conscientiously charge Buddhism with 
being “pure selfishness.” Why, the Buddha pronounced 
a most splendid eulogium upon love as the only power 
calculated to set the world right. ‘‘ Never in this world,” 
he said, ‘‘ does hatred cease by hatred; hatred ceases by 
love ; this is always its nature.” Under the head of 
Right Conduct, he gives the pre-eminence to good will 
or love. The passage is so exquisitely beautiful that I 
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must give it in full :—‘‘ As a mother, even at the risk of 
her own life, protects her son, her only son, so let him 
cultivate love without measure towards all beings. Let 
him cultivate towards the whole world—above, below, 
around—a heart of love unstinted, unmixed with the 
sense of differing or opposing interests. Let a man 
maintain this mindfulness all the while he is awake, 
whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. 
This state of heart is the best in the world.’ Surely, 
then, the Buddha's desire to ‘‘found a kingdom of 
righteousness,” which is a kingdom of love and universal 
brotherhood, did not arise from selfishness, but from a 
heart aflame with good will toward all. What became of 
that altruistic ideal, that sublime ambition? A little more 
than two centuries later, we have our answer in the 
beneficent reign of king Asoka. This monarch did for 
Buddhism what Constantine did for Christianity, and, 
unlike the Christian Emperor, did it without the tainted 
help of the sword. Asoka appointed “a Minister of 
Justice’’ whose duty it was to preserve the purity of 
religion, and to overlook and care for the right treatment 
and the progress of the aborigines and the subject races. 
In one of his Edicts inscribed on pillars and rocks, he 
says: “I consider the welfare of all people as something 
for which I must work”; and living up to that ideal, he 
denounced war, abolished slavery, forbade blood sacrifices, 
and established hospitals for man and beast, not only 
within his own territories, but in neighbouring countries 
as well. Were those the acts of a man inspired by a 
religion which inculcated nothing but “pure selfishness” ? 
Thus the charge of selfishness, levelled against Buddhism 
by Dr. Crozier and others, falls completely to the 
ground. 

Having disposed of the two main objections to 
Buddhism, I shall now adduce two arguments in support 
of the decided superiority of the ethics of the Buddha 
over that of almost every other religion. The first con- 
cerns its scope, which 1s co-extensive with sentient life. 
It enjoins love and friendship for all the lower animals, 
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as well as for all mankind. It forbids the taking of any 
life, whether for sport or for food. One of our deepest 
thinkers says : “ Jesus does not quite draw me as Buddha 
and others do, because his teaching stops short with the 
human world. It is to me doubtful whether he ever 
caught sight of the larger unity; whether he ever 
realised the divinity in plant and animal, as well as in 
man.’ What Jesus failed to realise, the Buddha per- 
ceived with perfect clearness five hundred years before. 
The second argument is from the heroic independence 
of the ethics of early Buddhism. The starting point 
here is the Buddha’s denial of the existence of the soul. 
According to him there is within man no abiding 
principle, no entity distinct and apart from the body. 
Belief in the soul was denounced by Gotama as one of 
the three primary delusions, which must be rooted out 
at whatever cost. Whena man dies it is not a part but 
the whole of him that ceases to live. With the belief 
in the soul vanished also, and, necessarily, the belief in 
immortality. When Gotama won his entrance into 
Nirvana, that which bound him to existence was cut off. 
His body still remained, and while it remained he could 
be seen by gods and men; but after his death, that is, 
upon the dissolution of the body, neither gods nor men 
would see him any more for ever. Furthermore, while 
thus repudiating the existence of the soul, and dis- 
-couraging the dogma of immortality, the Buddha made 
no appeal to any Higher Powers, either for the sanction 
of his moral code, or for grace or inspiration to carry it 
into practice. When the end drew near, he said: ‘‘ My 
age is accomplished, my life is done; leaving you I 
depart, faving relied on myself alone. Be earnest, 
thoughtful, and pure.” Why should a man live a high 
moral life ? Why should he avoid extremes, follow the 
Middle Path, and seek to overcome all hindrances, 
intoxications, doubts, and delusions ? Not in order to 
please a Supreme Being by doing his will, not for the 
sake of reaping a rich harvest of happiness in another 
life, but solely with the object of realising and expressing 
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the highest and best that is in him, and of making his 
life as considerable a contributor to the common good 
as possible. The sanctions of the moral life are within 
itself, in the needs of the individual and of the society 
of which he is a member, in the great fact that we are all 
members one of another. 

And this brings me to my last point. Self-realisation 
results in self-renunciation, and the most perfect self- 
expression is found in social service. In many religions 
self is most vehemently denounced as the supreme enemy, 
and yet in most religions the dearest, most fondly 
cherished ambition is the preservation of the self in ever- 
lasting bliss. In Buddhism, however, the summit of 
ambition is the attainment of Nirvana; and Nirvana is 
represented as attainable here and now, on conditions 
unambiguously specified. This is a point on which the 
Western mind has been, and very largely still is, in total 
error. The general impression is that Nirvana, whatever 
it is, is attainable only at death; and a great many writers 
maintain that it signifies the annihilation of the soul. 
In a publication so recently issued as The Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, we read that, according to the Buddha, 
“the great end and object of existence was to attain 
non-existence.’’ For such a blunder there its, at this 
time of day, absolutely no excuse. It is true that the 
word Nirvana means goiug out or dying away; but it is 
also equally true that what is invariably represented as 
going out or dying away is evil, lust, selfishness, ignorance, 
stupidity. The Buddha himself attained to this happy 
state at thirty-five, and lived forty-five years in the 
enjoyment of it; and what occurred in his own case is 
Never represented in any canonical scripture as beyond 
the attainment of others. Indeed, the gist of the message 
of Primitive Buddhism was, not that all life is sorrow, 
but that, in spite of all the pain with which it is afflicted, 
happiness is, under certain given conditions, universally 
attainable on this homely earth. We are not to wazt for 
happiness, but to give all diligence in the attempt to win 
it. Asa great American said, “‘ The object of life is to 
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be happy ; the place to be happy is here; the time to be 
happy is now; and the way to be happy is by making 
others happy.” Buddhism declares that all life is 
potentially aglow with truest bliss, and that it is within 
the power of every one, relying on himself or herself 
alone, to make it more or less actually so. Gotama is 
reported as saying, “I devote myself to moral culture 
so as to arrive at the highest condition of moral rest.” 
Suffering and sorrow are symptoms of imperfection, or 
inadequate adaptation to environment, and should never 
be endured with quiet resignation. Recognising their 
undeniable existence, Buddhism says, not “ Bear up 
under them in the hope of complete release from them 
in the next world,” but “ Bravely struggle against them, 
with the object of utterly abolishing them, by heroically 
obeying the true law of life.’ This glorious message 
was specially needed and heartily welcomed twenty-four 
centuries ago, and it is equally needed and should be as 
enthusiastically appreciated to-day. 
J. T. Lioyp. 


ON DEVOTION IN BUDDHISM II 


On Devotion in Buddbism. 


THERE are few circumstances more surprising to the 
student of comparative religion than the fact that, in the 
pure Buddhism of the Theravada, which constitutes the 
National Faith of Burma, he finds exhibited, both in 
the scriptural sources of the Religion, and in the lives 
of the people who follow it, an all-pervading spirit of 
intense devotion—a spirit of loving adoration, directed 
to the Buddha, His Teaching and His Brotherhood of 
Monks, such as is hardly to be equalled, and certainly 
not to be excelled, in any of the world’s Theistic 
creeds. 

To one, especially, who has been brought up in the 
modern Western environment, this earnest devotion, 
this spirit of adoration, seems almost the last feature he 
would expect to find in a Religion so intellectually and 
so logically sound as this, our Buddhist Faith. He has 
been so accustomed to regard this deep emotion of 
adoration, as the peculiar prerogative of the Godhead of 
whatever forms of Religion he has studied ; that to find 
it in so marked a degree, in so predominant a measure, 
in a Creed from which all concept of an animistic Deity 
is absent, appears as well-nigh the most remarkable, as it 
was the most unexpected feature, of the many strange 
and novel characteristics of this altogether unique form 
of religious teaching. That trusting worship, that self- 
abnegating spirit of devotion in which, in the rest of the 
great world-religions, the devotee loses himself in thought 
of the glory, power, and love of the Supreme Being, of 
whom they teach so far from being absent here, whence 
all thought of such a Being is banished, he finds exists in 
a most superlative degree ; lavished, indeed, on no hypo- 
thesis, on no Being whom none has ever known or seen, 
but on the thought of a man, not altogether different from 
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ourselves, who once lived without a doubt on this our 
earth, and on the Truth He taught, the Brotherhood He 
founded, for the continuance of that Dhamma, and for 
the finding of that Peace whereto He showed the way. 
Wherever else you will find that spirit of devotion, it 
is always associated with blind Faith ; with that trusting 
mental attitude which is characteristic of the earlier 
stages of our mind’s development, the unquestioning 
faith and love a little child exhibits towards those elders 
who constitute his small restricted world. To the 
dawning infantile intelligence, the chief feature of the 
life in which it so far can scarcely distinguish betwixt 
Self and Not-self, is its own absolute dependence on 
mother or nurse for the food that constitutes almost its 
sole desire ; and to that central all-bestowing figure of 
its narrow horizon it looks for everything ; deems nurse 
or mother the omnipotent dispenser of all human 
blessings, so far as it can come to aught approaching 
abstract generalised thought. Then, later, as the ever- 
recurring marvel of the growth of Mind out of this 
mere mass of sentiency is enacted, as these early days 
pass on to childhood, and thought, marshalled to the 
tune of speech, commences to raise the budding life 
above the purely animal horizon, the same depending, 
trusting, all-relying attitude supervenes, directed now to 
all those elders who form the environment of the 
_ dawning mental life. Does the Moon seem a bright and 
glorious plaything, the child will ask it for his own, 
never doubting but that the omnipotent elder could grant 
the boon if he or she were so disposed. All the child 
learns is thus assimilated by Faith and Faith alone; and 
that indeed is well for us, seeing that without that 
blind dependence we at that age, lacking the power of 
spontaneous thinking, could assimilate no thought at all. 
This Faith or blind devotion, then, constitutes an 
essential feature of the Mind-growth ; by it, and not by 
reasoning, by judgment, or discernment, are our earlier 
concepts moulded; by it do we acquire all our earlier 
ideas of life, of right and wrong action, of the nature 
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of the world in which we live; by it alone we lay the 
foundation-stones of the future structure of our mental 
life, a structure, indeed, which is likely to become either 
a temple, a great and glorious palace, or a sordid hovel, 
the abode and haunt of ignorance and crime, according 
as these faith-moulded corner-stones accord the more 
with truth and understanding, or with false views and 
the dictates of our elders’ ignorance. In that early 
stage, all that comes must be accepted without thought 
of questioning ; and the mere attestation of an elder 
suffices to assure the childish mind of the truth of any 
folly or superstition, great howsoever it may be. 

Now the growth of all mankind, of races and of 
nations, only repeats, on the wider platform of the 
human, racial or national life, the microcosmic play of 
the individual development. Rather, perhaps, the truth 
might better be approximated by exactly the inversion 
of this statement, that the individual life follows the 
universal, since our Dhamma teaches us that in reality 
all life is one, and therefore the true prototype, the real 
unit, lies not in the individual, but the whole of life at large. 
However that may be, certain itis that individual and racial 
life both pass through stages so similar as to be obviously 
in some way connected; and, just as some human 
children are more backward than others, and thus much 
later pass out of this early era of faith-founded know- 
ledge, so is it also with the nations and races of mankind. 
The further you go back in the history of human civili- 
sation, the more clearly do you see on every hand how, 
in those days, what we now term reasoned knowledge 
was simply unknown, undreamed-of by the great masses 
of mankind; achieved only by such few individuals as 
were wiser and far more developed than their fellows. 
It is as though our forefathers never passed at all out of 
this early age of simple-hearted Faith, knew naught of 
questionings, comparisons, decisions, as to right and 
wrong, truth or falsehood, save what they learned by 
national and racial tradition; for them, that is, blind 
Faith took that position which now, for us, grown nearer 
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to human adolescence, is occupied by Wisdom, Know- 
ledge, Understanding, the fruit and heritage of years 
of questioning search and of earnest investigation of the 
facts of life. 

For that, of course, is the special feature of the next 
stage of mental growth which follows mental childhood, 
the period of adolescence, when, if we rightly win to its 
attainment, all those earlier faith-laid corner-stones of our 
mental fabric are subjected to keenest scrutiny, to most 
careful testing of their soundness and their strength. 
Still the great mass of our humanity, of course, never 
reaches even to this, which is but the second stage of 
mental growth: most men are still content to take life as 
they find it, its philosophies and faiths just as their fathers 
held. But, in our modern age, our new civilisation of 
but a hundred years, swiftly indeed those old conditions 
vanish; year after year more and more men pass from 
the ranks of human childhood, of the Age of Faith, into 
those of human adolescence, of the Age of Investigation ; 
whilst some few, perhaps, already, are passing yet beyond 
this limit, here and there; in this or that department of 
our mental life are drawing nearer to full Understanding ; 
to that goal of full mental development, which our 
Buddhism sets before us as the ultimate ideal of life. 

This, then, is the reason why the occidental student in 
particular, one born and bred at the very heart of this 
_ new era of transition which even in Burma is already so 
swiftly changing all the old sanctions and the ways of 
life, finds with surprise this strong element of devotion 
in the Buddhist teaching ; finds it, still more vivid and 
manifest in Burma’s daily life. For him, at first sight, it 
seems almost a token of degeneration, an instance ot 
atavism, of throwing backwards to an earlier stage of 
religious development than that most modern, most 
advanced position to which it is so clearly, so uniquely 
entitled, by virtue of the logical, the reasoned basis of ail 
its prominent and fundamental teachings. 

For, if the student has really gained a grasp of the 
true significance, in human thought and development, as 
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also in its place in human history, he will understand that 
here in very truth exists a body of religious teaching, 
suited, not like the theistic creeds, only to the Age of 
Faith, the era of human mental childhood, but also to 
this new age of questioning, of investigation, of mental 
adolescence, into which at the present the more cultured 
members of the modern civilisation are already entering 
and have entered. Studying—as, to gain a right per- 
spective and a correct appreciation of the significance of 
Buddhism, he must needs have studied—the conditions 
amidst which Buddhism had its birth in India twenty-five 
centuries ago, he will have grasped the fact that Buddhism, 
alike in its internal evidence and structure, and in the 
history of its origin, takes a place amongst the great 
world-religions, only comparable to that which is held by 
the whole body of modern science as compared with the 
logomachies of the Middle Ages in Europe. Histori- 
cally it takes this unique position, inasmuch as we find in 
it the admitted ultimate of Aryan religious thought ; for 
that Eastern branch of the great Aryan Race which gave 
it birth, had reached, even before the days of the Buddha, 
to heights of religious experience, to depths of religious 
philosophy and world-view, such as even now is far from 
being attained by any race amongst the several nations 
into which the Western Branch has differentiated. And 
for this fact the reason is not far to seek, for true Religion, 
and most of all the deeper, subtler levels of religious 
philosophy, is the fruit and outcome only of a life set free 
from worldly cares ; it can only arrive at such great heights 
as it had then attained in India, under conditions in which 
great opportunity for protracted thought and meditation 
is present ; in brief, like all true science, it is rather the 
offspring of human J/e:sure than of a life of human toil. 
The climatic environment in which the Eastern Aryans 
found themselves, once they had fairly established their 
colonies in the fair and fertile plains of middle India, 
offered opportunities for leisured thought, such as were 
utterly denied to their North- and Westward-tending 
kinsmen of the European branch, in their harsher climate 
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and wolf-haunted forests; and this circumstance, com- 
bined doubtless with the fact that the Eastern Aryans, in 
their genial climate, grew far quicklier to maturity in the 
mental sphere, even as they earlier attained to physical 
fulness of growth, had already, even before the Buddha’s 
time, resulted in a stage of religious development such as 
far transcended aught that any Western race as yet can 
show. In matters of material development, indeed, the 
Indian Aryans were little more advanced than are their 
descendants now ; but in the deeper things of life, which 
go together to make up Religion, they had travelled 
further than any race of which our human history tells. 

We have seen, in the incomparable achievements of 
Western science and its applications during the past 
hundred years, what marvellous heights can be attained 
by the Aryan mind, when once it emerges from the Age 
of Faith, of mental childhood, and grows to mental youth 
in an era of Investigation. In all our records there is 
nothing like it, the achievement in so short a period of a 
body of knowledge and a power so great; and what that 
wonderful instrument of the keen, clear Aryan mind, thus 
lately grown to stature of its manhood in the West, has 
of late years accomplished in the sphere of the material 
sciences, all that, and more indeed, had its kinsmen of the 
Gangetic Valley accomplished in the vaster, wider empire 
of religious experience and life. 

To all that long era of immense religious activity, to 
all the long glorious line of Indian Sage and Saint, the 
Buddha came as the crown and greatest glory; His 
Teaching, as the final, ultimate achievement of Aryan 
religious thought and life. And thus it happened, as 
has been said above, that the student of Buddhist origins 
finds how the very historical circumstances of the birth 
of Buddhism mark it at once as the one Religion, so far 
known on earth, which is the offspring, not of the Age 
of Faith, but of the Age of Understanding; the sole 
Religion known so far, which is stated in the terminology 
of mental and intellectual, rather than emotional life. 
What this external evidence of history teaches us 
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concerning it, that also is no less manifest from the internal 
witness of the Teachings set forth in its sacred sources, 
the wonderful philosophy, so true and obvious when once 
we know it, which we find the Master’s word expounds. 
Here is no teaching of blind Faith, no shutting of our 
eyes to the pain, the cruelty, the changefulness of Life ; 
no setting aside of the great problem of suffering as a 
mystery into which we must not seek to penetrate; no 
fond and fair belief that all of it is somehow for the best, 
in that it all was made and still is guided by some great 
mystic Being none has ever known or seen. In place of 
all that fare for human mental infancy, we have the 
harder and yet strength-building food of adult man ; the 
problem of evil nobly faced and met, with the one 
wisdom that can avail to end it. Sorrow exists, is very 
shadow to all life enselfed ; its Cause lies in Not-Under- 
standing; whence springs Desire; its Cure lies in the 
undermining of Desire, in letting go the love of Self for 
the nobler, greater love of All. What made it? That 
is in the darkness; we do not know, we cannot under- 
stand. Why is itso? That question must be met by 
noble silence only. We do not know, we cannot under- 
stand; and when men try to put in words that which 
transcends our human knowledge, such words are in 
reality all meaningless, they have no help to bring us; 
over such mere Views men ever are at war. What then 
avails? To realise the Truth; to see how Sorrow 
reigns, in that our hearts are slave to Self; to put an 
end to all this suffering ; to seek the Peace which reigns 
where Sorrow cannot come. Howcan this be? How, 
bound in Self-wrought pain, in the transition and illusion 
of our life, can we, in Ignorance enmeshed, hope to find 
Peace Beyond? Because Causation reigns supreme in 
Life, zs what we know as Life in fact ; and so, by ceasing 
~ to do evil, to inflict pain on life; by doing good, helping 
td relieve Life’s pain; by purifying heart and life, learn- 
ing the great lesson of its One-ness and our part in it, so 
_ surely must we presently find Peace, find Sorrow’s End 


even in this sad world, so surely, since Causation reigns. 
2 
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That is this Truth the Master taught us: so simple 
and yet so profound; so cutting at the very roots of pain, 
and wrath, and ignorance; so clear when we have learned 
it, yet so hidden from the searching thought of all the 
world’s great Holy Ones save One. Because Causation 
reigns; because the Sequence is inevitable; because Good 
grows to Better, the good seed to further golden crop; 
because Causation reigns, so must there be that Way of 
Peace within our very hearts; sure as Causation’s self 
shines this clear Lamp of Hope through Ignorance’s 
Night. 

That is our Truth. No dream of poet, no imaginary 
~Power that made this aching world of life and yet is 
merciful ; no demand for Faith we cannot have when 
once our minds are grown from infancy. Wzusdom for 
Faith our Dhamma offers us, the Knowledge of the 
Incomparable Surety of Nibbdna’s Peace, if we can turn 
our hearts from love of Self to love for All. That is our 
Dhamma, nobly facing all life’s facts, and never hiding in 
a veil of mystery transcendent ; certain, sequent, stable, 
sure ;—surer Its truth than our own life is, for we have 
dreamed before, and even this our life may be in truth 
another dream. But that is true and sure, that Dhamma 
of our Master; truer and surer the more rightly do 
we comprehend it; our Hope therein is sure, seeing. 
Causation reigns. 

Surer than Life It is, since Life is but a Seeming and 
Becoming ; surer than Death It is, for the seed, cabined 
in earth’s close darkness, dies but to live again in greater, 
sweeter life of leaf, and bud, and bloom, unfolding in the 
wide, free air and glorious sunlight, and is the Life that 
now is, thrilling in our hearts as this transcendent miracle 
of Thought, the /ess of Life, that 2 should perish where 
that seed-spark of life endures? Deeper and yet deeper, 
as our minds can attain to measure It, we find the surety of 
It grows for us and in us; the deeper our understanding 
of It, still the surer grows Its Very Truth; and, even 
then, when with our Thought grown deepliest, we essay 
to plumb sheer to Its utter deeps, to learn the fulness of 
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It, to attain Its final Truth, even then ever open new 
gulfs of depth past all our fathoming, past all our reach 
of It, so great is It, so deep, so wide. 

And so it is, because this Buddhism is first and above 
all else a Gnosis, a Wisdom, a Religion of Understand- 
ing, showing the Way of Peace, the Path of Liberation 
and Salvation, as lying through selfless Love and Know- 
ledge, twin aspects of the same great, final Truth of Life, 
that, at the first sight of it, that attitude of Faith and of 
Devotion, which we have seen to be the characteristic of 
the earlier stages of mental growth, seems to the student 
to be out of place; and its undoubted presence, both in 
the Teaching of the Master and in the modern practice, 
to approach at least to a reversion to the methods and 
weaknesses of an earlier mental stage. He reads, per- 
chance, the beautiful, ancient Pali hymn :— 

Ye ca Buddha atita ca, 
Ye ca Buddha anagata, 


Paccuppanna ca ye Buddha 
Aham vandimi sabbada ! 


N’atthi me Saranam afifiam; 
Buddho me Saranam varam 
Etena saccavajjena 

Hotu me Jayamangalam! 


“To All the Buddhas of the ancient days, To All the 
Buddhas of all future time ; To all the Buddhas of the 
present age, I offer adoration evermore. 

“For me there is no other Refuge; the Buddha 1s my 
Refuge—He, the Best! By power of the Truth in these 
my words, may I attain the Glorious Victory!” 

And if, further, he has the priceless opportunity of 
prosecuting his studies of the Dhamma, not in those 
Western lands where he can learn but from books 
alone, and where, accordingly, its teachings seem far off, 
remote alike in space and time, but in a Buddhist land 
like Burma, where it becomes, for one who has wit to 
understand it, a living power, a supreme reality that 
sways the lives and ways of multitudes of men; then 


once again, perhaps, the same feature stands out most 
2—2 
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prominently, is manifested in the very life of the people 
before his eyes. He sees how the religious life of the 
nation centres around the Monastery and round such 
great religious shrines as your Shwé Dagon Pagoda; 
sees, at some great Pagoda Festival, the worshipping 
crowds kneeling at the feet of the Master’s Image, 
offering their incense and lights, heaping great piles of 
tropic flowers before His Shrine, and each and all pre- 
facing every act of meditation and of worship with the 
Formula of the Salutation:—Namo Tassa Bhagavato, 
Arahato, Sammasambuddhassa! “Glory unto Him, The 
Exalted Lord, The Holy One, The Utterly Awakened!” 

“What, then,” he asks himself, “is the meaning of 
this so obviously fervent and true-hearted Buddhist 
devotion, whether as found in Salutation or in hymn; 
or, more manifestly yet, in this adoring praise and 
worship of what is without doubt the truest Buddhist 
nation in the world? Is it indeed an instance of 
reversion to an earlier type of religious development, a 
thing adopted bodily from earlier Indian religious thought 
—adopted as it stood without that changed significance 
the Buddha stamped on so many of the old beliefs and 
thoughts—or is it, again, a recrudescent growth of later 
introduction into Buddhism, an instance of that slow but 
sure decay of the pristine purity of the Religion, such as 
we find so common in all the longer-lived Religions, but 
from which, so far, the Theravada seems so wonderfully 
to have escaped ? 

The answer to these questions, as further study of the 
Dhamma teaches him, pursues, as is ever the case with 
Buddhist thought, the Middle Way between the two 
extremes. Devotion has in very fact a definite and 
indeed a prominent place in the Buddhist life; and it 
consists of two widely different emotions, a lower and a 
higher, of which the latter alone may be regarded as the 
exclusively and characteristically Buddhist type. The 
first, and of necessity the most prevailing form of it, is 
just that same emotion of dependence and reliance, as 
on an unseen Guide, of the heart that entertains it; and 
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it finds a place, a very humble one indeed, but still a 
certain and defined position in the body of Buddhist 
Teaching asa whole. This is that same unquestioning 
Faith in somewhat living, the blind belief in some great 
Power or Person able to hear and aid, which, as we 
have seen, is typical of the dawning intellectual growth 
of man. Seeing that this lower form of devotion consti- 
tutes, not only a stage, but an essential stage in a man’s 
mental development ; and seeing that the Dhamma was 
expounded, not only for the more advanced units of 
humanity who have transcended mental childhood, but 
for mankind at large, for every class of mind, this lower 
type of devotion is also to be found in it as well as in all 
the other great Religions of the world. But in the 
Teaching of the Buddha we find this sort of devotion, 
in place of taking the foremost place amongst religious 
ideals and inculcated practices, instead of acting as the 
cloak of mysteries manifold, as an excuse for the incom- 
patibility of the facts of life with others of the teachings 
of the Religion, holds only that position to which it is 
entitled as an indispensable feature of the earlier stages 
of human mental growth. 

As such, we find it in the beautiful Story of Matta- 
kundali, the traditional exposition at length of the 
Teaching summarised in brief in the second stanza of 
the Dhammapada. Recording the old traditional 
exposition of this stanza, current in his days in the then 
centre of all Buddhist learning, the monasteries of Ceylon, 
the great Commentator tells us how the Master was 
accustomed, on each morning of His life, to search with 
inner higher vision over the length and breadth of all 
the land, to see what human hearts were nigh to grace 
or insight, so that they needed for their helping only 
such aid as one who knows the Way can sometimes 
render to some humbler, lowlier, fellow-man. And it 
thus befell that on a day, casting, as the Commentator 
with Oriental imagery finely puts it, casting the Net of His 
Compassion over the waters of Life’s Ocean, He found 
therein poor Mattakundali, son of a wealthy but miserly 
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Brahman, nigh to the Gates of Death by reason of his 
Kamma, but, by that same reason, in state to profit by a 
helping hand. The story we all well know, and here 
we are concerned in but the point of it, how, to the dying 
child, the Master made manifest a glorious apparitional 
image of Himself, and how the boy, dying there in 
solitude, turned to this Form with wondering, with 
unquestioning devotion, losing all sense of fear and 
suffering in the thought, that surely this Holy One could 
aid him and bring him peace. With that assurance in 
his heart, the potent life-determining dying thought grew 
calm, so that Mattakundali, dying in the earth, came to 
re-birth amidst the heavenly glories—was re-born in one 
of the bright Heavens of Form, although the immediate 
cause of such high happiness was but a single act of 
adoration—only the child’s reliance on the Master’s 
power to help. 

This little story is an excellent example of the place 
held by the lower, common form of devotion in 
Buddhism ; excellent as indicating at the same time both 
the power ascribed to this type of devotion, and the 
close limitations Buddhist teaching sets on its power to 
help us and to change our destinies. For, be it noted, 
that act of worship was, as it were, only the determining, 
the immediate cause of that fortunate re-birth, in that 
the overwhelming flood of adoring thought could calm 
the usually trembling death-consciousness, and so, as it 
were, pave the immediate way for the operation of past 
meritorious Doing, the latter being the remoter, and yet 
more real Cause. 

But, as we all know, the aim and goal that Buddhist 
Teaching lays before us, is by no means the gaining of 
such Heavenly Birth as Mattakundali attained. Such 
birth may be regarded, and in the case in hand the view 
applies, as a nursery for the child-intelligence ; a life of 
peace and happiness, in the midst of which the dawning 
mind grows to greater heights of spiritual strength 
which enables it, in later lives on eartn, better 
to face the pain and suffering which are at once so 
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characteristic of our human life, and as such, sure guides 
or rather goads, to bring us to seek out the Path of 
Peace. Butso rich in joy those Heavenly mental realms 
are, and so great the length of life therein, that few 
amongst their denizens ever can win the comprehension 
of the Sorrow, or yet the Changefulness or Illusion 
dominant in Life; so that in them is little opportunity 
for realising the truly Buddhist aim, the finding of the 
Path of Selflessness, whereof the first step lies in 
abnegation of all personal desire, such as the Heavenly 
Birth promotes. | 

Thus we may define this lower species of devotion, this 
mere blind faith in what is high and holy, as able, indeed, 
when it finds support in Meritorious Doing (but not 
otherwise), to conduce to lives of heavenly or earthly 
happiness, to afford, as it were, a period of rest and 
leisure for the growing but still undeveloped Mind. 
Why this should be the case we well can see, who under- 
stand the teaching of Causation, as that second stanza 
of the Dhkhammapada calls to mind. In the devoted 
heart as in the mental child-life, there is firm and never- 
wavering assurance of the power of that devotion’s 
object to give aid to us, to render grace and help. “ All 
that we are,’ to quote our Dhammapada stanza, “‘ All 
that we ave is the result of what we have thought; tt rs 
founded on our thought, made up of our thought :—If a 
man speaks or acts with holy thought, then Foy shall follow 
him, suve as his shadow, never leaving him.” The world 
in which we find ourselves, our world, that is, is but 
the wrought and moulded outcome of our thought in 
by-gone lives. Given the moving power of Meri- 
torious Act behind it, it will build for us lives filled with 
joy and happiness, but shaped and moulded just as our 
thought dictated. The dream, the ideal of Heaven 
creates for us the very Heaven whereof we dreamed, if 
behind the thought there be sufficient Puiifia, the life- 
giving Doing, the Good Kamma, which alone can thrill 
the dream to vivid life. | 

Such is the power, and such the limitation, of Devotion 
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of this lower type. It can, in brief, bring happiness if 
vitalised by Righteous Doing, but it is impotent to help 
us to enter and walk upon the Way of Peace. And if, 
because the Dhamma was enounced for benefit of all 
humanity, of whom the most are still in the childhood 
of mental growth, if in its lower, earlier teaching we 
find this type of it still holds a place, we still can see 
how even that very usage of it is designed to pave the 
way for greater, nobler thought. Throughout the 
Master’s Teaching, we find everywhere the same idea 
presented; the idea, namely, that ovly our own Right 
Act can serve to help us in the end ; the constant attempt 
to wean the growing mind from the dependence of that 
earlier stage of childhood, to the realisation that our 
Hope, our Light, our Way, lies in reality within ourself. 
We may hear, indeed, the words of the teaching of a 
very Buddha, but they can avail us only to the extent to 
which we follow their advice. ‘‘ Be ye Lamps unto 
yourselves; look for Refuge to yourselves, seeking no 
other Refuge,” and the thought that Refuge lies in Truth 
alone, that is the fundamental dictum of the Master to 
whomsoever seeks to put an end toall this Cycle of 
Becoming and of Suffering; to find the Way of 
Peace. 

And thus we come to the second, the higher and 
peculiarly Buddhist thought and attitude, to which the 
name Devotion can be applied. As the child grows 
older, Thought begins to take the place of Faith. No 
longer accepting with perfect trustfulness, all that the 
elders or parents tell it, it begins to question things, to 
endeavour to investigate ; begins, in short, to think its 
own thoughts, rather than, as heretofore, to take all its 
concepts ready-made. With the dawning comprehension 
of life resulting from this changed attitude, it ceases to 
be naught but a mental mirror wherein the thoughts of 
its environment are reflected; commencing to think for 
itself, it passes into the period of mental adolescence ; 
and with this awakening of independent thought the old 
blind Faith soon disappears, at least with those more 
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progressed individuals who in past lives have passed 
already through the childhood stage. 

Here, for our present human development, the 
parallelism which so far has obtained between the 
individual and the racial development appears to cease ; 
for there always exist some few rare minds already far 
ahead of the general development. Such pass onwards, 
individually, from this stage of mental youth, this Age 
of Questioning, to the final stage of full maturity, the 
Age of Wisdom, of full Understanding ; whilst as yet 
the mass of even the most advanced of races can 
scarcely be said to have advanced even to adolescence. 

To that full stage of mental growth, in matters of 
worldly knowledge, we may regard the greatest of man- 
kind as having more or less completely attained. In the 
world of literature a Shakespeare, in the sphere of science 
a Newton, a Spencer, or a Maxwell, have reached so 
far in one or more of the departments of the mental life. 
Of such are the master-minds of all humanity, the leaders 
of civilisation; and in our present era of transition the 
number of these greatly-thinking ones is being added to 
each day. Such progress at the present is abnormal, is 
indeed far beyond the growth and the attainment of the 
body of mankind, which, as we have seen, is lagging 
still, even in the most progressed of races, on the verge 
of mental infancy, but slowly passing from the Age of 
Faith. So, such attainments as a Newton or a Spencer 
have reached can, in our present age, be won only by the 
hardest work and the intensest application ; and, even 
then, such mental manhood, such maturity as these may 
have reached are found, as has been said, only in one, or 
in a few departments of the mental action. 

But, from our Buddhist point of view, we may regard 
all these attainments, in respect of merely worldly art 
and science, as being simply szde-shows, specialised 
realms of knowledge only collaterally connected with the 
veal advancement, the true maturity ; maturity, that 1s, of 
general development ; maturity in respect of those deeper 
things of life which we sum up in the one word Religion. 
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True progress, basic to the whole field of mental life, is 
what we Buddhists term attainment of the Paths; and 
this because the worldlier knowledge, the specialised 
attainment in respect of some one, or some few mental 
kingdoms only, dies with the death of the individual 
who has attained to it, so far, at least, as he himself is 
concerned therewith. Truly, its results, especially in this 
age when the general wisdom has so far advanced that 
the wise publish their discoveries broadcast throughout 
the world, remain for the benefit of mankind at large, 
this is the special virtue and the boon such sort of mental 
achievement wins. None of us are Newtons, even in 
process of becoming, of that we may be sure, at least so 
far as this life is concerned. None of us, therefore, to 
touch but one department of the many that that master- 
mind was master in, could of our own intelligence deduce 
from an apple’s fall the Law of Gravitation ; but, since 
the actual Newton not only made that great deduction 
and the consequent application, but published his dis- 
covery for the benefit of all, the merest tyro amongst us 
can apply, can use the principle he discovered ; thus, if 
lost for Newton as a being, the knowledge still remains 
to benefit mankind. 

But of the deeper, the more spiritual attainment 
summed up in the word Religion, the attainment of 
growth upon the holy Path leading to Insight, Under- 
standing, to the Peace, to Sorrow’s End, or that Higher 
Wisdom, since it is no mere side-show, but basic to the 
whole great field of Life itself, of that no smallest gain is 
ever lost to the being that wins it, or, for that matter, is 
ever lost to Life at large. Such growth is fundamental, 
basic, it implies the fulfilment of the very Hope, the 
Meaning of our Life. In respect of that deep wisdom, 
we to-day may fairly place ourselves as having passed 
out of the Age of Faith; as standing now somewhere 
within the limits of the Age of Investigation ; and our 
great hope now lies in being able a little to move for- 
wards in our present life ; to attain, in the life that lies 
before us, a little nearer to the full Maturity of Life. We 
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in the Buddhist term are Sekha, students or learners, 
trying so to understand and to apply to our own lives the 
greatest body of the deeper wisdom ever given to the 
world, that the Life of which we form an integral part 
may come a little nearer to the Peace. 

What, then, is the manner of Devotion that, for us thus 
situated in respect of the deeper growth, can serve to 
help us further on the Path? This is the specifically 
Buddhist form of it. We have seen how the earlier 
form consists in blind Faith only ; we have seen how 
necessary that is to the undeveloped mind; but, since 
to-day we are endeavouring to zuvestigate, to think for 
ourselves and to apply our thought to life, we obviously 
have passed beyond the age when mere blind Faith 
could help us: such were for us, thus reached to adoles- 
cence, a retrogression, not a gain. 

We are here concerned with finding, with progressing 
on, the Inward Path; and, as we all know, that sort of 
progress has been well summed up as “‘ making pure the 
Mind.” How can Devotion help in that direction ; and, 
if not the old type, mere blind devoted Faith, what 
fashion of it here can help us as we stand ? 

To take the latter question first, the Buddhist answer 
is: not Faith indeed, so far as Faith is blind, unreason- 
ing, based on no principle or fact in Life, but only on 
our hope and our desire ; but rather the maturer Love, 
the devotion that comes in the train of Understanding ; 
the true Heart’s adoration that springs within us when 
we have gained a little of self-mastery; when, this delusion 
of the Self seeming no longer all our hope in being, we 
begin to understand the value of self-sacrifice, when we 
attain some glimpse of the tremendous meaning of the 
Love that has for us resulted in the knowledge of the 
Law we have. 

So long as Self alone seems of importance, it appears 
to us of little value that another should have given all 
His life, even the all of many lives, for the sake of help- 
ing Life at large to find the Peace. Then, when Self 
rules supreme, it seems derogatory to its glory that we 
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should kneel in adoration of whatever greatest being has 
existed, whether on earth or in the Heavens beyond. 
But, with the progress of our heart’s cleansing, under- 
standing how in that thought of Self lies the root-cause 
of all the pain of Life which now we seek to help to end, 
with that progression comes the understanding of the 
utter worthlessness, nay, more, the very evil of the Self- 
thought ; and yet, to each of us, how difficult the least 
poor act of self-renunciation seems! Knowing that, and 
setting beside our knowledge of the sacrifice which this 
discovery of the Path involved for One, the holiest and 
greatest of our human kind, our paltry efforts in that 
same direction, we turn with shame from the thought of 
it, so mean and poor do our greatest efforts seem when so 
compared. 

Thus the Devotion we should cultivate springs from 
no less significant a thought than that of our own true 
place in Life’s progression ; as compared with the heights 
of selflessness won by the Holy and the Great of old. 
Seeing, by the clear logic of the Law, how Self is the 
Cause of all the pain of Life ; seeing how difficult for us 
is each poor feeblest act of sacrifice of self, our hearts are 
filled with wonder and with love at the thought of one 
who could give a// that men hold dear, not in the sure 
knowledge of success, but only in the Hope of finding a 
Way of Peace for all. That is the sort of Faith, of Love, 
of Devotion, that can help us on: and why? Because 
it means another conquest over self-hood; a further 
achievement of the deeper, vaster, universal Love. 

Without it, without this reasoned sure devotion to the 
Hope that now is guiding our life’s ship over the darkling 
waters of the Ocean of existence, without it we can never 
win the fire, the power, the earnestness which alone can 
forward our high aim. Brightly on our mental horizon, 
and brightlier yet, as one by one the mists of self-hood 
roll aside, shines the Beacon-light upon the Further 
Shore; the reasoned Understanding “Once has One 
achieved, and still on earth His Light is shining, to 
guide the lives of all that lift up eyes to see.” Athwart 
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the darkling waters of Life’s Ocean, marking the Path that 
each must travel to the Peace, gleams the clear Way that 
Beacon-fire still shows. By Understanding of the Truth 
He left to us, by comprehension of Causation’s Law, we 
may guzde indeed our bark of life, straight and sure on 
the gleaming roadway marked on the waves by that still 
distant Beacon-fire. But all the guidance of our intellect 
applied, aided albeit by all our knowledge of that very 
Truth, the Law the Master found for us, it all were 
useless, unless we can find the motive power to drive our 
ship. That power, that fire within the furnace of our 
hearts, is this Devotion we must cultivate. We know 
how, if we wish for bodily strength, we must practise 
lifting heavy weights, or in some way wsing the set of 
muscles that we wish to strengthen. Just so with 
Thought. It is not enough once to have seen that, 
‘“‘Such-and-such thought is good, beneficent, tending to 
ease the bitter agony of Life,” and, having so seen, to: 
set aside the potent thought, or never think of it again. 
We must se it, practise thinking it, make, in respect of 
it, sankharas more and more potent till it has become 
truly a living fire within us, certain, all-overcoming, sure. 
Therefore it is not alone those lowlier hearts who, yet 
in mental childhood, find in blind Faith new mental 
strength, that need to kneel before the Master’s shrine, 
to offer humble gifts of light, and flower, and scent. We, 
too, need that, not less than those our humbler human 
brethren, but vastly more; for the power of Self is still 
upon us, and only a right grasp of our ideal can antidote 
its poison in our hearts. We, too, need recitation of the 
Namaskara ; but our adoration must be paid, not to a 
Person, for in Truth all personality is but a dream, but to 
our Heart’s Ideal. We, too, can find ever new strength 
in kneeling at the Master’s shrine; but we must under- 
stand our worship rightly, and builda fitting Shrine in our 
own lives, cleansing our hearts till they are worthy to bear 
that Image in their inmost sanctuary of love. And, lastly, 
we also need to offer gifts upon that altar daily ; but gifts, 
not of these swiftly-waning lights, these dying flowers of 
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earth or evanescent incense-scents. Our gifts must be 
in deeds of love; of sacrifice and self-surrender to those 
about us; our daily offerings in worship of the Exalted 
Lord. Making His Life our pattern, our ideal, we must 
strive to be His Followers not in name alone, but must so 
rule our hearts and lives that men may understand the 
meaning of that noblest holiest life that ever human being 
lived ; how yet it has the power to call us and to conquer, 
until Love’s Empire shall have spread through all the 
world. Ananpa METTEYYA. 
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Che Religion of Siam. 


Tue first object that arrests the attention of the 
traveller to Siam, as he enters the mouth of the river 
Menam, is the island temple of Paknam. It bears a 
mute, yet eloquent testimony to the fact that the religion 
of Siam is the leading characteristic in the life of the 
nation. - An exquisite gem of Siamese architecture, with 
its slender spire, a beautifully-proportioned bawt, where 
the images of the Buddha sit in silent meditation, or 
stand in attitudes of exhortation or warning, with its 
cool cloister and sacred Bo-tree—the temple of Phra 
Chadee Paknam indicates, that the influence of the great 
Christian Exemplar here yields place to that of the 
equally great Indian sage who enlightened the world 
centuries earlier. 

On either bank of the river, as the steamer ascends to 
Bangkok, there peep from among the palm-trees the 
coloured roofs and the spires of the temples, until one 
loses all count of them. Bangkok is, indeed, a city of 
temples, and never a day passes, but there are processions 
by land or water in connection with their numerous 
festivals and ceremonies. 

The yellow robe of the Buddhist monk is seen every- 
where : in small boats on the river, along the causeways, 
in the tramcars ; it is impossible to turn in any direction 
without encountering the yellow robe—either the bright 
golden raiment of the novice, or the dull, faded, and sere 
garment of the aged bonze who has devoted his life to 
meditation and the learning of the Law. 

One is apt to wonder, until one gains more knowledge 
of the social bearings of Buddhism, how it comes about 
that the country can spare so large a proportion of its 
manhood for what appears, on the surface at any rate, to 
be a non-productive, if not an actually useless occupation. 
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But the matter stands in a different light when it is 
understood that service in the monastery is an essential 
part of the life of every Siamese; that the temples fulfil, 
in large part, the functions of schools and colleges. 

Almost every Siamese boy at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen enters a temple, usually under the care of some 
relative or friend in the Order, and, in return for small 
services and attendance, the boy is instructed by the 
monk in the alphabet and other simple matters. But it 
is the essential part of the education of every Siamese, 
when he has completed his twentieth year, to enter the 
Order for a time, varying from six to twelve months, and 
this custom is observed by all, from the king downward. 
During this period, which may be compared with a college 
course in Europe, the young man is instructed in reading 
and writing, in the Law and the sacred books, and in the 
services of the temple, with perhaps some knowledge of 
the Pali language. The initiation takes place, as a rule, 
about July, and is always accompanied by a festival. 
This forms the conclusion of the young man’s education. 
The great majority, therefore, of the younger men wear- 
ing the yellow robe are simply students, and they will 
return to civil life at the end of their course. Those, who 
develop a taste for the religious life, and who remain 
permanently in the Order, are, therefore, only a small 
proportion of the whole. 

There is no restriction placed on a monk as to the 
duration of his stay in the Order, but, while he remains 
a monk, he has strictly to adhere to the rules of the 
Order. This forms a discipline that cannot but produce 
a salutary effect, involving, as it does, poverty, chastity, 
avoidance of all intoxicating drinks or drugs, abstinence 
from all food after the hour of noon until dawn of the 
next day, and other observances requiring a good deal 
of self-restraint. Although it is sometimes insinuated 
against the monks that they are prone to honour the 
rules of their order rather in the breach than in the 
observance, little, so far as I am aware, has ever been 
proved, since it is not binding upon anyone to remain in 
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the Order should he find it irksome, and the system of 
control is so close as speedily and effectually to check 
abuses. 

It may be of interest to give some account of the 
ecclesiastical system of the only nation whose state 
religion is pure Buddhism. It should be said that, 
although the State Church, so to speak, is Buddhist, other 
religious creeds are, in accordance with the spirit of 
Buddhism, allowed full liberty of worship, nor are their 
followers, by virtue of their creed, prevented from 
occupying any secular office under the government, or 
disabled in any way. 

The king is the highest supporter of the doctrine and 
stands at the head of the religion, and, in consequence of 
this position, a spiritual government has developed, cor- 
responding in many ways with the position of the temporal 
government. The king appoints all ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and they, as well as all other monks, are, with 
regard to their temporal affairs, under the Ministry of 
Public Worship. 

First in the Order are the four Somdet Chao Rajagana 
(archmonks) who stand at the head of the different 
assemblies of monks. From among these four dignitaries 
the king appoints the Somdet Phra Sangharaja (prince of 
monks) who, as his title implies, is the head of the entire 
ecclesiastical order. The whole kingdom is divided 
among these four dignitaries, of whom there is one for 
the northern division, one for the southern, one for the 
sect of the Dhammayutika, and one for the hermits. 
The Dhammayutika are a sect formed in the time of 
King Mongkut, whose aim was to bring the doctrine in 
outward matters (initiation into the Order, dress, etc.) 
more into agreement with the pristine teachings; whilst 
the monk appointed for the hermits (of whom there are 
not very many now), follows the king into the provinces. 
These archmonks receive from the king, just as the 
highest official of State, gold or silver tablets recording 
their titles. Next in the Order are the chief monks who 
assist the archmonks, and below them fourteen dignitaries 
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into whose official titles the words Dhamma, Raja and 
Deva enter. Inthe hands of these twenty-three monks 
lies the supervision of the doctrine in all respects. Then 
follows an official list of twelve gurus (teachers) who, as 
their title implies, assist in teaching the doctrine. These 
also receive their appointment from the king, whilst 
other gurus or teachers are appointed by the archmonks, 
and correspond in this respect with the civil officials, who 
receive their appointments from the responsible minister. 

These gurus can be appointed heads of temples, and 
sometimes the title is bestowed on them as an honorary 
degree for some special service rendered in scholarship. 
The monks next in rank are those who hold official 
positions or are appointed to a certain office under the 
archmonks, the heads of temples, so that their official 
position only lasts as long as the superior who has 
appointed them holds his office. They are entrusted 
with the ritual, and act as judges and arbiters in cases of 
discipline. A numerous class of monks is formed by the 
“ Barien ” scholars, who receive their title after having 
passed an examination in Pali, the sacred books, and the 
commentaries. There are nine steps in these examina- 
tions, and the steps must be taken one after the other. 
They are entitled to the epithet ““ Maha” (eminent) before 
their own names, but they hold no official position in the 
government ecclesiastical service, although from their 
ranks the officials are mostly recruited ; they also receive 
a fan as a mark of honour from the king. The Acariya 
are those who make a study of the outward manifestation 
of the religion, and their services are required in connec- 
tion with royal festivals; they may receive an official 
title. The last rank of monks are those engaged tn 
attending to private ceremonies not held in the 
temples. Such is the constitution of the Buddhist order 
in Siam.’ | 

The opal dawn of the tropic day is heralded by the 
sound of temple bells and the beating of drums, arousing 


1 The above and other particulars are given in ‘ The Kingdom of Siam,” published 
in Bangkok, 1905. 
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the sleepers from cell and cloister. Presently, in all 
directions are seen the yellow robes, old men leaning on 
staffs with small disciples following and carrying iron 
begging bowls. The younger men carry their own and 
go from house to house throughout their districts, receiv- 
ing here a little rice, there a little vegetable curry-stuff 
and other food, which is more often than not specially 
prepared by the householders. Thus they seek their 
sustenance, and before the sun has finally dissipated the 
morning mists, the monks are returning to their temples 
where they will discuss their frugal meal. A consider- 
able portion is distributed among the aged poor, and the 
numerous beggars and cripples, who assemble about the 
temple gates or in the rest-houses within the temple 
grounds. Thus arethe monks fed, and the poor provided 
for from day to day. It is no drain upon the resources 
of the country, for vegetables and rice are cheap and 
plentiful. 

The religion of Siam is the Buddhism of the Southern 
school. The sacred books contained in the Tipitaka of 
Ceylon and Burma are also known in Siam. Among 
the educated classes Buddhism is practised in its pristine 
purity, while of course, just as elsewhere, superstitious 
ideas have crept into the popular mind. Buddhism in 
Siam, however, has kept clear of esoteric influences, and 
it has thus kept the command against claiming or aspir- 
ing to supernatural power, whilst Nibbana is rightly 
explained as the extinction of the three fires of lust, 
hatred,and delusion. Amore realistic view is taken among 
the people, who believe in future substantial states, and 
in a migration of souls which enter new bodies according 
to the good or evil deeds performed in this world, though 
according to the pristine teaching it is only the deeds, as 
such, that survive. The popular Buddhist view of actual 
material pre-existence and re-existence is no more crude 
in itself than the materialistic conceptions of Christianity 
as regards heaven and hell, reward or punishment for 
good or evil deeds, coupled with a theoretical belief in 
the atonement. But even popular Buddhism has a 
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higher idea of abstract justice than this. As one sows, so, 
literally, does one reap. Indeed, the idea of vicarious 
sacrifice, the punishment of the innocent for the guilty, 
is an idea repulsive to the Buddhist. 

In the hands of the monks was, from the olden time, 
the practical and religious education of the people, a 
function which, in its higher and more technical branches 
along Western lines, is now controlled by the Education 
Department. The monks are, to a large extent, still the 
physicians of the people, and they certainly help them in 
their spiritual needs, for there is no wide gulf fixed 
between the religious Order and the laity as in Christen- 
dom. The monks are of the people, and the people of 
them, and the reverence in which the Order is held forms 
a firm bond between the highest and the lowest in the 
land. 

It is here impossible to go into the question of the 
rites and ceremonies and the services of the temples. 
But these are based, not upon superstitious worship, but 
upon reverence for the memory of a great moral teacher 
who neither pretended to be a god nor the son of a god. 
Superstitions may have been grafted upon Buddhism, but 
they are no essential part of it. Indeed, the more these 
accretions are removed, the more does Buddhism shine 
forth as a splendid body of ethical teaching, based upon 
reason, and upon material considerations of human life 
and duty. The superstitions which one may observe in 
Siam, and they are many, have no relation to Buddhism 
as such. They are rather the persistence of earlier 
animisms which Buddhism has softened and rendered 
innocuous where it has been unable to destroy them. 
Among the populace belief in ‘‘ phi,” ghosts, good and 
evil spirits of the air, earth, fire, and water, of trees and 
streams, and folk-lore tales of all kinds, are rife ; but they 
are not more remarkable than similar superstitions found 
in all Christian countries. 

It is said by some who have witnessed the various 
ceremonies at the temples, that there is a total lack of 
reverence, and an appearance of shallow superficiality 
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that does not seem to indicate any real religious feeling. 
But this is due entirely to the totally different conception 
of “ religion’ which such critics themselves hold. There 
is nothing gloomy about Buddhism, despite its funda- 
mental proposition as to the inherent sorrow of life; and 
this is exemplified by the general feeling of happiness 
and the aspect of joyousness in Buddhist worship. To 
one who has been accustomed to regard a religious 
assembly as an occasion for extreme solemnity, where 
anything like laughter or mirthful feeling savours of the 
sacrilegious, a Buddhist religious gathering must appear 
Strange in the extreme. This is how it comes to pass 
that another little crop of misconceptions concerning 
Buddhism arises. 

It may be asked whether Buddhism, as such, really 
influences the lives of the people. To this question it 
can be replied unhesitatingly, that it cannot fail to 
influence them, considering the instruction imparted to 
the youths during their term of service in the temples. 
As to the spiritual and intellectual appreciation of their 
religion by the Siamese people as a whole, there is quite 
as much of such appreciation as there is of Christianity 
by the peoples of the West ; and probably more, as there 
is none of that sheer indifference which is becoming the 
despair of the Christian Churches. How far scholarly 
attainments extend, and to what extent the philosophy 
of Buddhism stimulates higher thought, it is difficult to 
ascertain ; and it may be doubtful whether the Buddhist 
temples, and their various elaborate ceremonials, in which 
the people take part, convey more than a vague idea of 
“making merit’ to many of them, just as mere attend- 
ance at church or chapel constitutes the beginning and 
the end of religious duty in the eyes of avery large 
number of professing Christians. With the “upper ”’ 
classes of Siam, as with our own, it is to be feared that 
their religion is often little more than mere convention, 
but there are undoubtedly many learned and saintly men 
in the Order, who understand the full significance of the 
religion they represent. As regards the actual lives of 
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the people, it can be said that the Siamese much resemble 
the Burmese, whose characteristics are so beautifully 
described by Mr. Fielding Hall. It is impossible, of 
course, to judge fairly of Siamese life and character in 
Bangkok, the capital, where the influences of every 
nation of the earth are at work, not always in the best 
interests of the Siamese. It is hoped by some that a 
renaissance of the old Buddhist spirit will arise. Should 
such a movement be set afoot, and should it meet with 
the active support of those in high places, there can be no 
doubt that, not only Siam, but the whole Buddhist world, 
would be enormously benefited. Joun E, Exam. 
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A Glimpse of the Sagaing Hills. 


WE leave Rangoon in one of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
steamers at sunrise on Monday morning, and on the 
afternoon of the sixth day, after sailing on the broad 
expanse of the swiftly running river for 700 miles, 
we come within sight, on the west bank, of a long 
range of hills stretching along the river side for about 
ten miles ; these are the Sagaing Hills amidst which, 
for seven centuries, Buddhist Monks (generally number- 
ing about 500) have devoted their lives to Meditation’s 
way, and have followed the Path, which is more precious 
to the disciple than all earthly power, re-birth in heaven, 
or lordship of the world itself, and from that Path they 
have entered into Nibbana’s Peace. 

The large majority of our fellow passengers are Bur- 
mans travelling up from Rangoon to Mandalay. An hour 
since they were merry and as full of happiness as the day is 
full of sunshine, but now all is changed ; not that they are 
less joyful, but that on their faces is a look of calm and 
peace, which has settled there as they have come within 
sight of these holy hills. Most of them are now upon — 
their knees in the attitude of worship; many are going 
through in Pali, adorations to the Buddha such as : “Namo 
Tassa Bhagavato Arahato sammasambuddhassa”’ ; from 
the hearts of others come such aspirations as this: 
“Nibbana, Nibbana! may I realise Nibbana!” One 
cannot but be struck with the earnest sincerity, the 
beautiful devotion of thesé Burman Buddhists to their 
great and adorable Lord, through following in whose 
footsteps they have found peace, and who has made 
their lives one long psalm of thanksgiving. What one 
sees upon the deck of our steamer is, no ritual; no empty 
form; but the overflowing of hearts of love who cry out 
from their very depths : “We love him because he first 
loved us.”’ 
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The sight before us is a charming one. As far as the 
eye can reach, these undulating hills are covered with rich 
tropical foliage ; the summit of every hill is shrine-clad 
with snow-white pagodas crowned with golden htees 
glistening in the afternoon sunlight. The music from 
the tinkling bells of a thousand spires is wafted to us on 
the breeze. In every valley, and nestling in each hollow, 
is a monastery from which can be heard the never-ending 
chanting of Buddhist scriptures by the monks in the 
sacred Pali language. Yonder the water is gently lashing 
against the wall of the Le-Kun-Mun-Aung Pagoda, and 
just on the other side of the wall, shadowed by the Pagoda 
and sheltered by a gigantic Banyan tree, stands my own 
little monastery, where for twelve months I have resided 
as a member of the Sangha, “that noble Order of the 
Yellow Robe which to this day standeth to help the 
world.” 

Here I have spent twelve of the happiest months it is 
possible for man to spendin this world. Let us enter the 
Pagoda ; it is only one out of many hundreds to be met 
with whichever way we turn in the hills, and no two are 
alike. 

To the north of the building is an enormous Peepul 
tree, and under its spreading branches there lives, quite 
in the open air, one of the most honoured of all 
the Sagaing Sadaws—U Panna Woon, the Shwegyn 
Sadawgye. Although beautiful monasteries have been 
built by wealthy dayakas and given to this High Priest, 
he lives under the tree, and passes these buildings on to 
his followers. When I told him the other day that I was 
returning to England, he asked me to tell the English 
people that they had taken the land, the wealth, the 
rubies, and everything else, but one thing, which was of 
more value than all the others put together; the only thing 
of veal worth they had left, and that was their religion. 
He begged me to persuade the English to take that as 
well, and they would be a happier and better people. I 
tried to interest U Panna Woon in Christianity, but 
failed. He had never even heard the name of Jesus 
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Christ. He had once heard the name of Adam, but had 
no idea who he was supposed to be. 

The Pagoda, which is about 150 feet high, is approached 
by three flights of broad stone steps, and is surrounded 
by two quaintly built walls. Directly under the golden 
htee sits a large white figure of the Buddha some forty feet 
high, and the expression on the face is one of calm repose. 
Behind and above the figure is a representation of the 
Bo-tree, and surrounding it are 250 stone figures paying 
homage. Between the Buddha and the sculptures is a 
sanded path, on which are a number of pious Buddhists 
who have brought offerings of sweetly-perfumed white 
flowers, and are now lighting wax candles in front of the 
Buddha. 

These acts of love and devotion are found in almost 
every Pagoda. In the hills there are footpaths in every 
direction, and the nearest one takes us along the grassy 
bank of the river to that enormous block of masonry 
250 feet square, that is just visible in the distance, 
twelve miles to the north. It is the unfinished Mingoon 
Pagoda, and under its shadow is the sweet-toned Min- 
goon bell, weighing eighty tons. Leaving the river we 
wander among the hills. Our path is wide and carefully 
laid with white stones. On either side of us the under- 
growth is thick and impregnable with the prickly pear, 
the tree fern, the areca, the custard apple, and the wattle 
with its golden blossoms. Further back are enormous 
forest trees. There is the stately Banyan tree, the thick- 
foliaged tamarind, mango trees and jacks, cocoa-nut and 
palmyra palms, Sahl trees, the thabyay-bin, the graceful 
bamboo, and the broad-leafed plantain. Some of the 
trees just now have no leaves but are thick with scarlet 
blossoms, the delicate perfume of which fills the air. 
Among these trees are numerous beautiful birds with 
brilliant plumage, from the littlke humming bird to the 
gigantic eagle. Graceful lizards are darting about, and 
hundreds of little squirrels jump from bough to bough. 
Wild animals, leopards, snakes, etc., are also very 
numerous. Lofty hills surround us on all sides; on 
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every projecting rock on these hills stands either a 
Kyaung or a Zeyat.’ High on the top of the nearest 
hill is a golden Pagoda, surrounded with shrines and 
rest-houses. From the path where we stand to the 
Pagoda on the height is over a mile, but it ts not 
difficult of access, for steps are made with brick and 
covered with cement all the way up, and these are flanked 
with a wide low wall. As we climb we pass several 
covered places of rest, where chetties of cool sparkling 
water stand free to all. The view from the top is one 
never to be forgotten. To the north the Irrawaddy 
flows on and on to Bhamo—one thousand miles from its 
delta at Rangoon—and then on to the confines of China 
and to its source in the Himalayas. On the other side 
of the river, at the foot of the Shan hills, is the Royal 
city of Mandalay, in the centre of which we notice the 
late King Thebaw’s palace with the seven-roofed spire 
above the golden throne, standing in the middle of the 
fort, which is six miles square. A little to the south is_ 
the golden spire of the Aracan Pagoda, second only in 
fame to the glorious Shwé Dagon in Rangoon. Then 
further to the south we can see Amarapura and Ava, 
both Royal cities in days that are now for ever past. 
Whichever way we turn the view is equally grand, 
varied, and impressive. Around us the Sagaing hills 
extend in every direction, fertile valleys stretch down 
towards the river, and in every nook and corner is a 
Kyaung in which reside the monks of the Order of the 
Yellow Robe, leading lives lived beyond the world of 
men, lives of quietude, holiness, study, and meditation ; 
without a care to ruffle their tranquillity, without trouble 
as to their food—for the kindly laity supplies them far 
beyond their wants—seeking nothing but the fulfilment of 
the good law and the path of deliverance from the misery 
of ever-recurring existences. In many places are white 
stone entrance halls built against the rocks. These are 
the entrances to the caves which have been excavated in 
the solid rock. These caves are all beautifully finished 


1 Kyaung, a monastery ; Zeyat, a rest-house. 
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inside with white plaster, and generally take the form of 
long passages with rooms on either side. There are 
hundreds of them of various sizes, one being a mile in 
length, and they are used by the monks for retirement 
and meditation. 

As we leave the hill-top and descend on the other 
side, we come into a hollow in which ts a large 
monastery, very picturesque and quaint in its structure. 
It is solidly built of teak, and consists of several 
buildings of various designs and sizes, all put to 
different uses. The central building is raised on posts 
ten feet from the ground, and like all the others, is only 
one storey high. A flight of stone steps leads up to the 
verandah which extends all round the building. The 
roofs are most impressive, rising tier upon tier, dark and 
massive, and filled with elaborate carvings. At the end 
is a spire-like structure with seven superimposed roofs, 
crowned with the usual htee, and under this is a large 
figure of the Buddha. In the corner of the monastery is 
a small square building with a lofty spire; this is the 
sima, in which various rites and ceremonies take place, 
including the ordination of the Bhikkhus, and is looked 
upon by all Buddhists as holy ground. 

Leaving the monastery, and continuing our way down 
into the valley beneath, we come across some dozen small 
pretty houses enclosed in a compound. This ts a 
settlement of Bhikshunis or nuns. There are manyof these 
little settlements in various parts of the hills, containing 
in all about one thousand nuns ; not all old and decrepit 
women, but many of them young and beautiful, and of 
good family. They all are leading lives of purity, useful- 
ness, and whole-hearted devotion to our Lord Buddha. 
As we pass down the mountain path we meet some 
twenty or thirty of these who are returning from a 
preaching service in the hills. They do not pass us, 
but, removing their sandals from their feet, kneel down 
by the wayside until the yellow-robed Hpongy has 
passed. The Buddhist monk receives more reverence, 
more homage than the king himself, not only from the 
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Bhikshunis, but from the Buddhist laity wherever he 
goes. The pretty building in front of us, with its 
verandahs and overhanging roof, is a Zeyat. Although 
we have no excursionists or trippers to the hills, still 
we have visitors. It is a great delight to the pious 
Buddhist to come with his family for a time of rest 
and refreshment, and daily sit at the feet of some 
learned sadaw, a man who, having walked in the 
noble Path perhaps for fifty years, has solved the 
mysteries of life and is glad to teach others the way. 
These Zeyats are built for the use of any who may care 
thus to spend a week or a month among these hills, and 
they are to be had without money and without price, free 
to all. There is no money in the hills; no need for it, 
no use for it; and if the love of money is the root of all 
evil, then indeed the Sagaing hills should be a paradise. 

But see, the afternoon has turned to evening, the 
straight golden beams overhead have melted to a red 
glow, and illuminated with their glory the distant Shan 
mountains, which were green in the noonday sun, but 
have now deepened to violet, and are even now fast 
changing to purple. 

The bat, the owl, and other night birds are coming 
out from their haunts, while a myriad fireflies dance 
around us in the cool evening air, beautiful with the 
breath of life. But we must not think we have seen the 
Sagaing hills—we have had but a glimpse of them. I 
have been out into these valleys and up into these hills 
every day during my residence here, and each day has 
found some fresh path, some new view, other monasteries, 
and additional objects of delight. 

Yes, the day we have enjoyed has passed, for ever 
gone, reminding us of the foundation truths of Buddhism 
—Anicca, Dukkha, Anattaéa. Everything is transient, 
nothing remains; the leaves around us are falling, the 
river in front of us is passing, yonder “everlasting” hills are 
decaying, all is Anicca, we ourselves not excepted. But 
is there not a brighter side to this important truth ? The 
leaf has fallen and is rotting beneath our feet, but the 
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bough from which it is severed is giving signs of new 
and larger leaves yet to come. This aloe at our side has 
sent upward a mighty bloom ten feet high, and this is the 
sign that its life is ending ; that its day has passed. But 
in its death bloom is promise of life more abundant. Its 
death is the gate of life to a thousand others. The deep 
purple on yonder mountains will presently darken into 
the blackness of night, but ere the night has settled 
upon the earth, a million flashing stars will light up the 
glorious firmament, and then over those self-same moun- 
tains will rise in all its refulgent magnificence the beautiful 
moon, which will make the cool night more welcome even 
than the day. Men’s hearts will be glad and full of joy, 
and you will hear all along on the other bank the voice 
of song and the music of the Pwe. When the moon has 
traversed its path across the Eastern sky, and darkness 
once more settles upon the hills, it will not be long before 
we shall see again the Eastern sky, full of the promise of 
coming day with all its untold possibilities. The sun, 
the source of light and life, will once more rise and shine 
on a dark world, bringing to light all its hidden beauties. 
So “the wisdom of the Tathagata is the sun of the soul. 
His radiancy is glorious by day and night, and he whose 
faith is strong will not lack light on the path to Nirvana, 
where he will inherit bliss everlasting’? (Gospel of 
Buddha, c. 49, v. 2). Said the Buddha to Upaka, “I 
am going to give light to those enshrouded in darkness, 
and to open the Gate of Immortality to men.” 

But it is not the charming scenery of the district that 
appeals to one. It is the lives of the men and women 
who sojourn among these hills, that is so much to be 
admired. Here we see Buddhism as a life, rather than as 
a consistent philosophy to be found in books. When I 
came to Burma, three years since, a stranger both to the 
country and the religion, it was the lives of the people 
that attracted me; lives of holiness, joyfulness, and 
devotion to the pure teaching of their Lord Buddha. 
Lives the like of which I have not seen any when, any 
where, and this fact has been amplified during my twelve 
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months in Sagaing, during which time I have neither seen 
or heard of wrong-doing or sin of any kind, neither sorrow 
or pain or suffering is there; for it isa place ‘“‘ where men 
and women are living the life the Master taught, and 
inculcated, and lived. A happy land, brilliant with 
unclouded sunshine, and musical with perpetual song ; 
filled with the voice of praise and adoration to that Kixg’s 
Son, who lived so many centuries ago in India, and who 
still has power to sway to nobler ways the hearts of five 
hundred million men. His praise positively never ceases 
in these hills day or night, in cloud or sunshine. 


“ Let us live happily, then, free from ailments among the ailing! 
Let us dwell free from afflictions, among men who are sick at heart ! 


Let us live happily, then, free from care among the busy ! 
Let us dwell free from yearning, among men who are anxious ! 


Let us live happily, then, though we call nothing our own! 
We shall become like the bright gods who feed on happiness !"’ 
Dhammapada. v. 198—200. 


SASANA-DHAJA. 
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Dbaniva: A Pali Poem. 


(From THE SuTtTa NipATa.) 


ARGUMENT.—On a stormy night of the rainy season, one Dhaniya, a 
prosperous cattle-owner, reclining in comfort by his hearth at the close of hts 
day's tosl, vents his satisfaction with his lot in stanzas of verse. The Buddha, 
by super-normal faculty, hears what Dhaniya 1s saying, and making an 
appearance in his dwelling, proceeds to answer him stanza for stanza. 


DHaNIyA: 
Cooked is the evening rice, all milked the kine, 
By Mahi’s banks with friends, good cheer is mine. 
My house well roofed, my fire glows bright and still; 
And so, rain on O sky, if such thy will! 


THe Buppua: 
Hatred and Frowardness from me are gone, 
By Mahi’s banks I bide this night alone. 
My House unroofed, my Fires in ashes lie ; 
So, an it liketh thee, rain on O sky! 


Duaniya: 
No stinging gnats are here to tease and fret. 
My cattle crop the grasses lush and wet, 
And take no hurt though floods the valleys fill ; 
And so, rain on O sky, if such thy will! 


Tue BuppuHa: 
The Raft is bound and well together cast. 
The Further Shore attained, the Flood o’erpast, 
Of well-made Raft what further need have I? 
So, an it liketh thee, rain on O sky ! 


DuHaniya : 
Obedient is my wife: no wanton she; 
Long have I lived with her full happily ; 
Nor ever heard of her a breath of ill ; 
And so, rain on O sky, if such thy will! 


THe Buppua: 
My mind obedient is, from Passion freed, 
Long trained in Wisdom’s Way, subdued indeed ! 
Evil in me, what searcher can espy ? 
So, an it liketh thee, rain on Osky ! 
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DHANIYA: 
My needs are met by my own body’s hire. 
My sturdy boys sit round my own house fire; 
Nor do I hear of them one word of ill ; 
And so, rain on O sky, if such thy will! 


THE BuppHa: 
No hireling I, to servile bonds inclined. 
I walk the world content with what I find. 
Of wage or hire, no smallest need have I; 
So, an it liketh thee, rain on O sky! 


DHANIYA: 
Cattle have I; yea, cows in milk are mine, 
And cows with calf, and tender, rising kine, 
And lordly bulls whose ways the herds fulfil ; 
And so, rain on O sky, if such thy will! 


THE BuppHa: 
Cattle I’ve none, nor cows in milk are mine, 
Nor cows with calf, nor tender, rising kine. 
Nor lordly bulls to lead the herds have I; 
So, an it liketh thee, rain on O sky! 


DHANIYA: 
The stakes all deeply driven, set firm and sure, 
The newly-plaited ropes of grass secure, 
No frenzied beast can break by any skill; 
And so, rain on O sky, if such thy will! 


THE Buppna: 
Like bull, bursting the bond that fetters him, 
Or elephant freeing his tangled hmb, 
No more shall I put on mortality ; 
So, an it liketh thee, rain O sky! 


2% % * & * 


And now the furious showers came down amasn, 
In pouring floods that covered hill and plain. 
And, listening to the beating of the rain, 
Dhaniya, faithful, thus found votce agatn.. 


DHANIYA: 
Surely our gain is great and to be praised, 
Whose eyes upon the Blessed One have gazed ! 
O Seeing One, we put our trust in Thee! 
O Mighty Sage, do thou our Teacher be! 


Submissive, lo! we wait, my wife and I, 

To live the Holy Life; the Pathway High 
That leads beyond all birth and death to know, 
And win the final end of every woe. 


DHANIYA: A PALI POEM 


MARA : 
He that hath boys rejoiceth in his boys. 
He that hath kine, of kine are all his joys. 
Man’s Being surely is his chiefest treasure. 
Who hath no Being : how shall he have pleasure ? 


Tue BuppHa: 
Whoso hath boys, hath sorrow of his boys. 
Whoso hath kine, by kine come his annoys. 
Man’s Being, this of all his woes is chief. 
Who hath no Being, nevermore hath grief, 
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Che Buddbha’s Discourse on 
Burning. 


(Manavacca I. 21.) 


‘¢Menpicants! All burn. 
And what all, Mendicants ? 


The eye burns, form burns, 

The faculty of seeing burns, 

The contact of visible impressions burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the eye, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 
That also burns. 


By what does it burn? 
By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
By the fire of folly, it burns: 
By birth, by age, by death, 
By apprehension, by lamentation, 
By pain, by mental anguish, 
By the infirmities of age, it burns. 


The ear burns, sound burns, 

The faculty of hearing burns, 

The contact of audible impressions burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the ear, 
Whether pain or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 
That also burns. 


By what does it burn ? 
By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
By the fire of folly, it burns: 
By birth, by age, by death, 
By apprehension, by lamentation, 
By pain, by mental anguish, 
By the infirmities of age, it burns. 


The nose burns, odour burns, 
The faculty of smelling burns, 
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The contact of impressions of odour burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the nose, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 
That also burns. 


By what does it burn? 
By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
By the fire of folly, it burns: 
By birth, by age, by death, 
By apprehension, by lamentation, 
By pain, by mental anguish, 
By the infirmities of age, it burns. 


The tongue burns, flavour burns, 

The faculty of tasting burns, 

The contact of impressions of flavour burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the tongue, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 
That also burns. 


By what does it burn ? 
By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
By the fire of folly, it burns: 
By birth, by age, by death, 
By apprehension, by lamentation, 
By pain, by mental anguish, 
By the infirmities of age, it burns. 


The body burns, tangibility burns, 

The faculty of feeling burns, 

The contact of tangible impressions burns, 

Every cause which produces contact with the body, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or a pleasureless sensation be produced, 
That also burns. 


By what does it burn ? 
By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
By the fire of folly, it burns: 
By birth, by age, by death, 
By apprehension, by lamentation, 
By pain, by mental anguish, 
By the infirmities of age, it burns. 


The intellect burns, the objects of the intellect burn, 
The faculty of thinking burns, 
The contact of mental impressions burns, 
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Every cause which produces contact with the intellect, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 
A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 
That also burns. 
By what does it burn ? 
By the fire of desire, by the fire of transgression, 
By the fire of folly, it burns: 
By birth, by age, by death, 
By apprehension, by lamentation, 
By pain, by mental anguish, 
By the infirmities of age, it burns. 
Mendicants! By this, the young saint, 
Under the influence of perception, 
Is imperturbable in the eye, 
Is imperturbable in the presence of form, 
Is imperturbable in seeing, 
Is imperturbable under the contact of visible impressions : 
Any cause which produces contact with the eye, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 
A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 
In that also, he is imperturbable. 
He is imperturbable in the ear, 
He is imperturbable in sound, 
He is imperturbable in hearing, 
He is imperturbable under the contact of audible impressions: 
Any cause which produces contact with the ear, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 
A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 
In that also, he is imperturbable. 
He is imperturbable in the nose, 
He 1s imperturbable in odour, 
He is imperturbable in smelling, 
He is imperturbable under the contact of impressions of 
odour : 
Any cause which produces contact with the nose, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 
A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 
In that also, he is imperturbable. 
He is imperturbable in the tongue, 
He is imperturbable in flavour, 
He is imperturbable in tasting, 
He is imperturbable under the contact of impressions of 
flavour : 
Any cause which produces contact with the tongue, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 
A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 
In that also, he is imperturbable. 
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He is imperturbable in the body, 

He is imperturbable in tangibility, 

He is imperturbable in feeling, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of bodily impressions : 
Any cause which produces contact with the body, 

Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 

In that also, he is imperturbable. 


He is imperturbable in the intellect, 

He is imperturbable in the objects of intellect, 

He is imperturbable in thinking, 

He is imperturbable under the contact of mental impressions : 
Any cause which produces contact with the intellect, 
Whether pain, or pleasure, 

A painless or pleasureless sensation be produced, 

In that also, he is imperturbable. 


Being imperturbable, there is no desire, 
Being no passion, there is freedom from sin, 
He is beatified into beatitude. 

There is knowledge: 

Births are exhausted, 

Religious duties are completed, 

What ought to be done is finished, 

Nothing more remains.” 


Translated by Francis Mason, D.D., Burmah, ats People and Natural 
Productions. Rangoon, 1860. 
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Che Burma Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society, followed by a 
dinner, was held in the Holborn Restaurant on Wednes- 
day, the 3rd November, 1go09, Mr. J. E. Bridges, the 
President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were present :-— 

Messrs. D. H. R. Twomey, I.C.S., C. Minns, I.C.S., 
J. E. Bridges, I.C.S. (Retired), President; E. J. Colston, 
I.C.S., Wickremasinghe, Fellow and Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Oxford, Treasurer; Wells, J. G. Patterson ; 
Maungs Ba Din, Secretary; Mya U, Hla Pe, Po Han, 
B.A., Mya Bu, Ba Dun, Kyin, Bakyin, Hnya, Kin, San 
Win, Lat, Ba Kyaw, Tin, Ba Si, Ba Lu, Su, Tha Din, 
and Maung Kin, Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Mr. Bridges, in his presidential address, referred to the 
progress the Society had made during the past year. It 
had obtained a permanent address at the Commercial 
Intelligence Bureau, 57—58, Holborn Viaduct, and had 
been fortunate enough to secure Mr. Wickremasinghe as 
Treasurer. In speaking of the future, he adverted to the 
necessity of considering the advisability of establishing a 
residential club for Burmese Students just arriving in 
England, in which they could put up for a short period, 
and of considering the desirability of raising the question 
of the extension of University Local Examinations to 
Burma. He also pointed out that steps should be taken 
to make the Society more widely known among Officials 
in Burma, and parents who were likely tosend their sons 
to England. 

Maung Ba Din, the Secretary, in giving an account of 
the finances of the Society, deplored the fact that some 
members were backward in paying their subscriptions, 
and that, though it had been determined to start a 
Magazine, they had been deterred for want of contributors. 
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Mr. Colston was able to announce that the proposal to 
bring Burma into line with other Oriental countries in 
the Cambridge Previous Examination, by substituting 
Pali for Latin in the case of Burmese Students, which had 
been initiated by members of the Society, and set forward 
by the University of Calcutta, had been favourably 
received by the Board of Oriental Studies at Cambridge, 
and that regulations would shortly be issued on the subject. 
The question of the extension of Local Examinations 
should take an important place in the programme for the 
ensuing year. If it was feasible to extend these Exam- 
inations to Burma, two important objects would be secured. 
The abler boys coming to England would be excused 
University preliminaries altogether,and Burmese students 
in Ceylon, where these Examinations formed the coping 
stone of the school course, would be in a better position, 
as these Examinations were not recognised at present in 
Burma. 

An informal discussion then ensued on the points 
raised by the Secretary, after which the Election of 
Officers for the ensuing year took place. | 

Mr. Bridges announced that he was retiring from the 
post of President, which he had now held for four years. 
Several gentlemen expressed regret at the retirement of 
Mr. Bridges, and spoke of the quiet tact and kindly 
personal consideration with which he had guided the 
affairs of the Society from its inception. It had been said 
that the Society had not moved quickly enough. But its 
first object, the social re-union of Burmese Students, had 
been fulfilled, and the second object, constantly to help 
Students newly arriving in England, could not be carried 
out fully until the formation of a Companion Society in 
Burma, which had been under consideration in Burma for 
the last three years. 

The following Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :— 

Mr. E.J. Colston, I.C.S. (on leave), President; Mr. C. 
Minns, I.C.S. (on leave), Vice-President; Mg. Po Han, 
B.A., Vice-President ; Mg. Tin, Secretary ; Mr. Wickre- 
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masinghe, Treasurer ; Committee, Mr. J. E. Bridges, for 
the Oxford University ; Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, for Cam- 
bridge University; Mg. San Win, Mg. Ba Din, Mg. 
Tha Din, and Mg. Lat. 

At the dinner which followed (Mr. Colston in the 
chair), the following toasts were given :— 

The King, The President ; Burma, Mg. Kin, Barrister- 
at-Law ; Absent Friends, Mg. Mya U; The Burma Society, 
Mg San Win ; Our Retiring Officers, Mg. Hla Pe. 

Maung Kin, in proposing the toast of Burma, made 
an excellent speech. He spoke of the enormous increase 
in the prosperity of the country, and the welfare of its 
inhabitants under British rule. It was unnecessary to 
speak of the loyalty of any Burman, but as other commu- 
nities, even the Mohammedans, were testifying publicly to 
their loyalty, it might not be out of place for him to say 
that the Burmese did not yield in loyalty to any race 
subject to our gracious King. Turning to the Burma 
Society, it gave him much pleasure to testify to the good 
which had been done for Burmese Students by the 
Society. They were very grateful indeed to officials 
like Mr. Bridges and Mr. Colston, who came forward to 
meet them and help them. He was convinced that the 
warm interest which these gentlemen took in Burmese 
Students, was inspired by their memories of the pleasant 
days which they had spent among the Burmese. And both 
present and past generations of Students felt a grateful 
glow, when they found they were received in this country 
with the same cordiality as was extended to strangers in 
Burma by the Burmese themselves. For himself, he 
belonged to the older generation which had to fight its 
battles without the help of any such organisation. He 
could declare that the time he spent when studying for 
the Bar in England was the happiest time of his life. 
Nothing was more pleasant, on a dreary day in the rains 
in Burma, than to look back on the good times which he 
had had in England. 

In his time there was no Burma Society, and Students 
were not thought worth looking after, and perhaps the 
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type of student then did not require much assistance. 
But now some Students were so young—and some so 
old—that a need for help had arisen. And they were 
not too proud to appreciate the help that had been given. 

Members of the Society should let their parents know 
what the Society was doing, and should foster trust in it. 
He was convinced that when the Society was in a posi- 
tion to make a forward move, involving expense, parents 
in Burma would only be too ready to subscribe, if they 
understood what was required. The Society and its 
members should endeavour to make parents more con- 
fident in their sons, and to make them believe that their 
sons were working hard, and were worthy of them. It 
was said—he regretted that it was even said in papers 
published in Burma—that the English-educated Burman 
was not a good sort ; that he was not so good a business 
man as his father; that he was ill-behaved and dis- 
obedient; and people were led away by that fascinating 
_ phrase, “a thin veneer of Western civilisation.” All this 
was much overdone. There was a small number of 
Students, whom all present knew by name, whose 
behaviour in the past had not been creditable to their 
countrymen, but he claimed that English education had 
made everyone who received it a better man. The man 
trained in England might hold his head a little higher 
than his neighbours on his return. If he did so froma 
consciousness of superior integrity and ideals, he should 
not be frowned on, but should be met with a warm clasp 
of the hand. 

There was a complaint that most Burmese Students 
flocked to the Bar, which was becoming overcrowded 
But there was always room for good lawyers, and what- 
ever crowding there might be at present at the Burmese 
Bar was due, not to Burmans, but to natives of India. 
Burmans studying here should keep in view the Woolsack 
of Burma as well as the Provincial Civil Service. At the 
same time they must remember that Burma would not 
prosper, so long as all its best youth went to the Bar. 
The Bar was a consumer, not a producer of wealth. 
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Many should go into other walks of life now opening out, 
which offered as good a prospect. They should become 
engineers for the oil-wells, or architects for the many 
buildings now under construction. Agricultural experts, 
doctors, and educated Burmese merchants were much 
wanted. Their fathers, uncles and grandfathers were 
good business men, but knew nothing beyond Rangoon 
and of the resources of other countries, so that men of other 
races come in for the higher trade. This was partly due 
to the failure of English-educated boys in Burma to push 
forward in commerce, a failure due, not to deficiencies of 
Anglo-Vernacular Education, but to the ambition of every 
boy to bea Myook. When he failed to obtain an appoint- 
ment as Myook, he was not much good at first in any 
other walk of life. Unless the boys educated in Burma 
itself aimed at other things besides Government Service, 
a class of youth might grow up which was not only 
unemployed, but was unemployable. Such a class would 
think acutely and wrongly. We must take heed and do 
what we could by advice, and by a guiding hand, and 
must take warning by the example of Bengal. He had 
referred to some burning questions, but he could not 
drink freely to the health and prosperity of Burma unless 
he spoke out on what he had at heart. 

The Chairman, in introducing the next toast, pointed 
out that, though there might be congestion at the Rangoon 
Bar, there was room and positive need for any number of 
well-trained lawyers at Mofussil headquarters. He also 
referred to the difficulty of obtaining suitable openings in 
commerce for men trained in England, and said that he 
thought it possible that some of these difficulties might 
be solved by co-operation between Burmese and Chinese 
firms in the country. 

Mg. Mya O, in proposing the toast of Absent Friends, 
regretted that more gentlemen of influence did not take 
an interest in the Society. He was convinced that this 
would tend to lessen the friction inseparable from the 
working of a new machine. 

Mg. San Win, in proposing the toast of The Burma 
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Society, said that the Society in its corporate capacity 
had hitherto given no direct help to the Student, but at 
the same time he paid a tribute to the voluntary help 
which had been rendered to Students by the Officers of 
the Society. He appealed to Members to work together 
as one body for the sake of the Motherland Burma, and to 
recognise that, as individuals, they had to play a leading 
part in the future of the country. 

Mg. Hla Pe proposed the toast of The Retiring Officers 
very shortly, owing to the lateness of the hour, and 
Mr. Bridges briefly replied. 


Information concerning the Burma Society can be 
obtained from the President, Mr. E. J. Colston, 
30, Clarendon Court, Maida Vale, London, W., or from 
the Treasurer, Mr. Wickremasinghe, Cecil House, Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C. All Burmese Students and 
English gentlemen on leave from Burma, or interested 
in Burma, are cordially invited to join. 
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Cwo Dotes on the Kbuddaka Patha 
as translated by Childers, 


AND REPRINTED IN THE BuppuHist Review, OcToBER, 1909. 


THE most important fact to notice with regard to this 
little collection is that it was put together, probably at 
the very end of the time during which the Canon was 
gradually built up, out of older material. Most of the 
poems are still extant in older books. For instance :— 

1. The Three Refuges ; Samyutta iv., 270. 

2. The Ten Precepts; not found as yet. 

3. The Thirty-two Parts of the Body; Majjhima 
Nikaya i., 185. 

4. Questions for a Novice; Anguttara Nikdya v., 50 
and 55, cf. Jataka, No. 244. 

5. Real Good-luck ; Sutta Nipata ii. 4. 

6. The Three Jewels ; Sutta Nipata 11, 1. 

7. The Departed ; not found as yet. 

8. The Hidden Treasure ; not found as yet. 

9. Good Will; Sutta Nipata i. 8. 

The three not yet found are suggestive. The Ten 
Precepts are supposed to be of the very essence of 
Buddhism. But though there are several sets of ten 
things important to learn or to do, this particular set 
cannot at present be traced in the Canon. The hymn 
on the Manes, the departed ancestors who have been 
reborn as Petas,a class of hungry ghosts, is curious. 
Some kind-hearted Buddhist, with a leaning towards 
the ancestor worship so prevalent in many parts of the 
world, has written these verses in very charming Pali to 
inculcate the offering of oblations to the dead. His well- 
meant pleading has fallen rather flat on Buddhist ears. 
Except in Japan, the custom has not been adopted. 
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This and the next one on The Hidden Treasure may 
be dated about 200 years after the Buddha, and the 
remainder about 100 years earlier. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 


The transcription and translation of the Khuddaka 
Patha, with notes, was Robert Childers’s first essay in 
Pali literature. He was then thirty-one years of age, and 
in seven years more—years full of labours that were, in 
Leibniz’s phrase, “ pregnant with the future,”—he was 
gone! These were the years 1869—76. If here and 
there in his work revision is desirable—revision to a 
great extent made possible through his indefatigable 
work during those seven years—it is only seemly that they, 
who are daily profiting by what he did before the dawn, 
should herein carry out that which he would certainly 
have done, had he lived the normal span of life. I am 
not contemplating here or elsewhere such a revision, for 
which there are others more competent. But the esteemed 
editor of this Review has overstated the value of a reply 
sent to one or two questions put to me, who was unaware 
that they bore on a reprint of the Khuddaka Patha for 
the October issue. His generous acknowledgment, in 
that issue, of a quite negligible quantity of information 
makes me both share unduly in labours that are his, and 
also, to some extent, acquiesce in all the annotations 
supplied. In availing myself of his kind permission to 
make this practically total disclaimer of any share in the 
merit of so desirable a reprint as that which he has 
published, I take this further opportunity of pointing out 
to readers who do not follow the Pali original, a few 
renderings wherein I venture to think that Childers, 
with the necessarily less advanced knowledge of the Pali 
books under which he suffered, may prove misleading. 
Omitting much that might be said, I will confine myself 
to a few points of some importance. 

On p. 268,’ section IV., “The Novice’s Questions ” 
are stated to be ‘“‘ Not found elsewhere in the Pitakas.”’ 


1 J,¢., of the October issue of this Review. 
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We now know that they occur in Anguttara Nikaya V., 
50, 55; and the first of the ten questions, in Jataka IT., 
No. 244. (It reappears much later in Dhammapila’s 
Commentary on the Psalms of the Sisters.) In the first- 
named book, the Buddha ts said to have enunciated this 
brief ‘‘ one-doctrine, two-doctrine,” etc., as a summary of 
‘‘all-doctrine ” (sabbo dhammo), and as distinguishing his 
teaching from that of other recluses. He is further 
represented as telling his bhikkhus, that he who, in 
accordance with these doctrines becomes perfectly disil- 
lusionised, void of passions, emancipated, a seer of the 
End, an understander of the Goal, makes an end of 
sorrow in this very life. In the second Anguttara 
reference, the ten questions are referred to as the “Great 
Questions,” and a preaching Sister, called only the 
Kajangala Bhikkhuni, expounds them to the lay-followers 
at Kajangala, the Buddha afterwards endorsing her 
teaching and praising her wisdom. The other references 
may be consulted in the Cambridge translation of “ The 
Jataka,” or in Warren’s “ Buddhism in Translations,” 
and that quoted as later, in my ‘‘ Psalms of the Sisters,” 
p. 66. 

When we place the two Anguttara passages side by 
side with that in the Khuddaka Patha, we find that in 
two or three instances the answers differ. Referring to 
the three passages as A’, A’, and Kh. respectively, we 
find that “the Four” are not, as in Kh., the four “ Ariyan” 
(not “great’’) truths ; but in A’, the four “foods,” and in 
A’, the four “institutes ” or “applications of Mindfulness ” 
(Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 38, § 34). 

Again, ‘“‘the Five” are, in A’, the five indriyas, or organs 
of sense, ‘‘the Six’’ being the six dhatu’s (z.e., the four 
elements, space, and mind). ‘‘ The Seven,” further, are 
in A! the seven stations or loci of mind (a curious old 
category translated in our Dialogues of the Buddha, II, 
now in the press), and “the Eight” in A’ are those /oka- 
dhamma’s or conditions of earthly life, enumerated in the 
notes (p. 270, 7. 10"). Lastly, the tenth question, in A!’ 


1 Loc. cit. 
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and A’, appears as ‘‘ What are the ten bad and good 
courses of conduct,” respectively, the Pali word being 
kammapatha ? 

These varying versions will be chiefly of interest to 
the future historians of the Pali Canon. I am here only 
concerned with certain terms used by Childers, which he 
himself would scarcely have employed at a maturer stage 
of his too brief career. Taking the least important first, 
“the three sensations” are quite misleading for fisso 
vedana. These are often and unvaryingly expounded as 
the three modes (or properties) of feeling—pleasurable, 
painful, and neutral feeling. “The seven branches of 
knowledge ” are, more literally, the seven factors (anga) of 
being-awake, or, in their secondary meaning, of enlighten- 
ment (bodhi, boyh-anga). Cf. my Buddhist Psychology, 
pp. 84—88, where they are called “ Factors in the Great 
Awakening.” They are, in the usual order, mindfulness, 
research in doctrine, energy, joy, serenity, rapture, 
(t.¢., intense concentration) and equanimity. “The 
glorious eight-fold path of Nirvana” is in the text 
simply “ The Ariyan (noble or gentle) eight-fold path.” 

As to the second answer, “essence ”’ is quite untenable 
for nama, and is enough to make any orthodox Buddhist 
wince. Ndamarupa, perhaps the most ancient Indian 
analytic term for the living individual is, in Buddhist 
psychology, usually resolved into the four incorporeal 
Khandhas (called here, in the fifth reply “elements of 
being”), and the fifth or corporeal Khandha. But it is 
to be hoped that, at this time of day, all members of the 
Buddhist Society will have been able to make this 
rudimentary correction for themselves. ‘“ Essence” in 
Pali could only be rendered by affa, soul, or self, or 
Atman, or by atthita, being-ness, or by sara, pith, and 
to affirm either as the complement of form would con- 
stitute the worst possible error in doctrine. 

Finally, the One-question is rendered in terms which, 
even without consulting the as yet inedited Commentary, 
I venture to call misleading, not to say wrong. The 
question issimply Eka’nama kim. ‘That which is called 
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‘One’ (or simply ‘The One’)—what?” Now, in the 
older Upanishads of the Brahminical tradition, there are 
many affirmations of mystical and monistical metaphysic 
which might, to a novice, be propounded in this brief 
query.' Beside them the Buddhist reply, in its extreme 
empirical simplicity, looks quite childish, even if the 
translator try, with or without the commentator’s exegesis, 
to give it some backbone as a rudimentary question in 
archaic biology, by interpolating “ principle of life.” But 
we may retain the question in all its textual bareness, and 
yet see in it and in its answer a sweeping denial of all 
those concepts of the Absolute and the Real, which the 
metaphysical dogma of the age resolved into the One. 
The reply in Pali is “All beings are sustained by 
nutriment.”? Sabbe satta aharatitthika. Not “animals” 
only; the same term “satta” is, in the ninth answer, 
rendered ‘“{reasoning] beings.” And, in that same 
answer, the “abodes’’ of such beings, more literally 
“kinds,” include the spheres of mankind and of ALL 
THE Gops. But a being that has to be kept going by 
nutriment of any sort—and @hava can mean mental as 
well as physical nourishment—is obviously neither self- 
caused, nor self-sufficient, nor unitary, as contrasted with 
the compound, nor eternal! See, therefore, to adapt 
St. James's words, how great a fire this little rune 
kindleth! ‘“ The One—what? Att beings are food- 
sustained.” There is therefore no absolute being. 

There is much else that I would like to point out in 
Childers’s version, but the space that should be assigned 
to a Note has already been transcended. Moreover, in 
comparison with the doctrinal importance of the fore- 
going, the rest is matter of detail. Such is the 
objectionable rendering of bhikkhu by “ priest,” the 
frequent use of Nirvana where it is not in the Pali 
(e.g., p- 272, 1. 2 and last two lines, etc., etc.), “super- 


1 E.g., Katha Up. 2. 5, 12, 13, and “ In the beginning there was One only”. ... 
and “ He is one, he becomes three” .. . . etc., etc. 
Buddhist categories speak of four kinds of ahiara—food, contact, purpose, 
thought or cognition. 
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natural knowledge ” for paccekabodhi, self-enlightenment, 
or the state of a Paccekabuddha (not a World-Saviour, 
p. 276, 1. 1); and the false rendering of “their desires 
quenched” for avivitdhicchanda, “ They who have no desire 
for growth,” z.¢., for rebirth ; lit. a, non; vivulhi, growth ; 
chanda, desiring—a form of Pali idiom against which 
many a young translator knocks his shins. There is 
only one phrase that may yet find comment, because 
Childers’s failing to do it justice reveals how he had to 
work without the light thrown by the great Nikayas, 
which his Dictionary has so helped us to get edited, to 
read, and to some extent tounderstand. In the beautiful 
concluding verses, that which is likened to the all-self- 
surrendering devotion of the mother is called “the 
boundless mind” : 


Even as a mother her own child 
All her life long her only child doth watch over, 
Even so too towards all creatures ? 
Let him develop “the boundless mind ” 
And love; toward all the world 
Let him develop ‘the boundless mind,” 
Above and below and around, 
Uncontracted, without hate, without enmity. 

This is the theme in the wonderful Saw Parable 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, where “boundless mind ”’ 
is ceto abpamaino, a synonym of the phrase used in the 
Kh, “And such a one will we irradiate with loving 
heart, and going beyond him will we irradiate the whole 
world with heart of love, broad, deep, unbounded.” .. . 
Nay, it was not desire of this kind that the great Indo- 
Aryan wished to see “ quenched.” 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


3 Bhiita, not satta, but the same word as is used above for “ Spirits.” 
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Reviews and Dotices. 


THE WIspoM OF THE East. 


Tue volumes in this most admirable series are rapidly increasing 
in number, and two of them, recently issued, demand a notice in 
these pages. The first is “ A Lute of Jade,” consisting of selections 
rendered into English verse from the Classical Poets of China. Mr. 
L. Cranmer-Byng, the translator, has distinguished himself in this 
volume in two important ways. First, in the poems selected, and, 
secondly, in the delicacy, charm, and skilfulness of his verse. The 
West is inclined to look upon Chinese literature as fantastic, and 
wanting in those features which endear European poetry to European 
readers, but love, nature, bravery, and sorrow all find sweet and 
simple treatment in Chinese poetry of the Classical period. Indeed, 
we are most forcibly reminded, in Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s selection, of 
the more graceful and charming English lyrists of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean times. The great period of Chinese literary activity 
was under the T‘ang dynasty from a.p. 618 to go6. Here we have 
specimens from such famous men as Kao-Shih, Meng Hao-Jan, 
friend of the great Buddhist poet and doctor Wang Wei, Ch‘ang 
Ch‘ien, Tu Fu, whom his countrymen called the God of Verse, Po 
Chii-i, and Li Po, the most famous name in Chinese literature. The 
‘‘ Never-ending Wrong” of Po Chi.-i tells the tale of the Emperor 
Ming Huang and his love T‘ai-Chén, unwillingly sacrificed to the 
vengeance of a rebellious general. The Emperor became a broken 
wanderer, but a Taoist priest found the realm of the dead, and 
reached the place where the spirit of T‘ai-Chén was: 


‘* Gathering 
Her robes around her, letting the pillow fall, 
She, risen in haste, begins to deck herself | 
With pearls and gems. Her cloud-like hair, dishevelled, 
Betrays the nearness of her sleep. And with the droop 
Of her flowery plumes in disarray, she floats 
Light through the hall . . . her face is fixed and calm, 
Though many tear-drops on an almond bough 
Fall, and recall the rains of spring. 
. . - § Tell my lord,’ 
She murmured, ‘to be firm of heart as this 
Gold and enamel; then, in heaven or earth, 
Below, we twain may meet once more.’ ” 
We congratulate Mr. Cran mer-Byng on this golden little book. 
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The other work 1s ‘‘ The Path of Light,” being an English version 
by Dr. L. D. Barnett of the Bodhicharyavatara of Santi-Deva, — 
which has been aptly styled the Buddhist ‘‘ Thomas a Kempis.” 
It is a most beautiful and inspiring book. The Mahayana school, to 
which it belongs, affirmed the principle of parinamana, viz., that 
“the karma of an individual is no longer confined to his experience, 
but can be made to redound to the benefit of others. The nghteous 
can, of their own free will, sacrifice the merit of their own good 
deeds for the happiness of their fellow-creatures.”” A most exalted 
strain is maintained. We have chapters on The Praise of the 
Thought of Enlightenment, Confession of Sin, Watchfulness, Long- 
suffering, Strength, Contemplation, and Knowledge loftily treated. 
In them are such gems as: 

‘‘ He who repays good deed with good deed is praised ; what shall 
be said of the Son of Enlightenment who does kindness unsought ? ”” 

‘“No other foes have life so long as the beginningless, endless, 
everlasting life of my enemies the Passions. All beings may be 
turned by submission to kindness; but these Passions become all 
the more vexatious by my submission.” 

*‘ The forces without me I cannot control; but I will control the 
thought within me, and what need have I for control of the rest ?’’ 

‘* Desire, like honey on the edge of a razor’s blade, brings no 
contentment in life; but what satiety can there be from the divine 
draughts of righteous deeds, that are blessed and sweet in their 
issue ?” 

“Trees are not disdainful, and ask for no toilsome wooing; fain 
would I consort with those sweet companions ! ” 

‘‘ Men’s thoughts cling altogether to their riches, so that they have 
not a moment to free themselves from the sorrows of life.” 

‘‘By constant use the idea of an ‘I’ attaches itself to foreign 
drops of seed and blood, although the thing exists not. Then why 
should I not conceive my fellow’s body as my own self?” 

“To him who longs for the impossible come guilt and bafflement 
of desire; but he who is utterly without desire has a happiness that 
ages not.” 

A marvellous book, an honour to the eloquent translator. What 
has the West been doing to allow such a work to remain untranslated 
until to-day ? Francis J. Payne. 


HACKMANN’S ‘‘ BUDDHISM AS A RELIGION.” 


THis exceedingly interesting work undertakes, for all students of 
Buddhism, a task which many of us have long wished to see 
accomplished. Books innumerable have been written, both by 
oriental and by occidental scholars, to explain what Buddhism 
really is, what its origins were, and whether it is possible or no to 
reconstruct the life of the historical founder of the Dharma. An 
impartial and scientific survey of Buddhism as a sociological 

5—2 
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phenomenon, throughout the different countries where it has spread, 
no work, save Mr. Hackmann’s, has yet given us: at least, we 
know of no other. The author is well qualified for his task. He 
tells us he ‘has studied Buddhism for more than twenty years. 
He has lived in Buddhist countries for nearly ten years, and has 
travelled a good deal in those lands with the special object of 
ascertaining the actual state of the Buddhist religion. He has 
been in personal contact with Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Tibetan, 
Burmese, and Singhalese Buddhism. Living in the monasteries, 
watching the monks and the lay devotees, inquiring about rituals 
and institutions, he learnt thoroughly what Buddhism as a practical 
religion of the present day really is”’ (p. viil.). 

We turn, therefore, to Mr. Hackmann’s book with great 
expectations, and are seldom disappointed. He begins his survey 
by a short, but illuminating sketch of the Buddha’s life and teaching, 
naming the chief authorities. We are glad to see that he grasps 
the true nature of the Buddhist doctrine of Avnatia, unlike so many 
who-imagine they understand the Buddha’s system better than those 
who have studied and followed it all their lives. ‘There is no soul. 
Man is merely acollection of bodily and mental occurrences. The 
co-operation of a group of forces creates an apparent unit, which 
has been taken as being something existing in itself, and has been 
called a soul. . . . There is no permanent ‘I,’ to whom the events 
of my life are attached’’ (p. 12). This is the keynote of Buddhism ; 
and unless its significance is realised at the outset, the whole of 
Buddhist ethics and metaphysics will be unintelligible. Mr. 
Hackmann, further, gives a very lucid exposition of what “ Nirvana’”’ 
means, The passage is worth quoting in full. ‘Nirvana is 
nothing else than a state of complete painlessness. But since in 
Buddhism pain is synonymous with existence, as existence with 
pain, Nirvana may equally be described as non-existence. Here, 
indeed, our \Vestern reasoning must not ignore the following reser- 
vation. The Buddha does not speak of existence in the absolute 
sense as our philosophy sometimes uses the word. He fixes his 
attention on the existence which we know experimentally, namely, 
the earthly existence; for the so-called supernatural states of being, 
to which reincarnation may lead, themselves embrace nothing more 
than modifications of earthly existence, strictly speaking. From 
this it follows that Nirvana cannot be taken to mean extinction in 
the strictly philosophical sense of the word. Indeed, this is so 
little the case that a man who is still in outward appearance living 
may have already reached Nirvana—namely, when he has com- 
pletely overcome thirst in himself, which is the root of his union 
with existence. His visible earthly shape, then, is merely a kind of 
optical delusion in the estimation of the Buddhist. Thus it may be 
equally argued that after death Nirvana leads to a kind of existence 
which is integrally different from anything that we know as 
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existence. Such an assumption would form no contradiction to the 
conception of Nirvana. But as to such a possibility the Buddha 
has not made any statement either for or against, since it is an 
irrelevant question, merely distracting our attention from what is of 
vital importance, namely, the way of salvation. To be set free 
from suffering, and thereby to cease from any existence which is 
within the range of our experience and conception—that is all we 
need as human beings” (p. 16). Weare inclined to raise a demurrer 
to the view that the last phase of the Arhat’s Karma is “a kind of 
optical delusion.” The world of matter and force, considered as 
something entirely objective to mind, is, certainly, regarded by the 
Buddhist as “a delusion” (maya). But the term cannot, we think, 
be applied, without confusion, to the total flux of things, of which 
Karma is the supreme law. The Arhat, in whose mind fanzh is 
extinct, is incapable of creating fresh Karma, and so has escaped 
altogether from the cycle of rebirth. But until the force of the 
Karma taken over by him from previous lives has spent itself com- 
pletely, he persists, one changing mode among many, and remains 
objectively real, and not as existing merely in relation to the activity 
of other minds. With these reservations, we may accept Mr. 
Hackmann’s statements about “ Nirvana” as quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the Buddhist philosophy. ‘ Nirvana ” ¢s annihi- 
lation, if you conceive of existence in terms of the physical 
categories alone. ‘ Nirvana” is not annihilation, in the sense of 
the utter negation of being, for there may be existence not reducible 
to finite terms, not thinkable by mind as we know it. The Arhat 
can attain to the Nirvanic vision in this life. The peace and quiet 
joy he then experiences are not “ Nirvana” itself, but the signs of 
its presence; and when the Arhat dies, what can we say of him, 
except, “Is not the vision he?” If you talk of the Arhat’s life 
beyond death, or of his annihilation at death, the Buddhist will tell 
you he can neither affirm nor deny anything about the matter, for 
the conditions of affirmation or denial are alike absent. 

Mr. Hackmann next delineates the chief stages in the historical 
development of Buddhism (Book II.). He does not forget to do 
justice to King Asoka, both in his 7v6/e as the protector and propa- 
gandist of the Dharma, and as a social reformer. In Book III. our 
author devotes considerable space to the description of Buddhism, 
as it is found to-day in such countries as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan. He deals, in each case, with the 
monastic order, its life, rules, and religious observances; with the 
temples and their ritual, the local superstitions, the various sects, 
and the effect of Buddhism on the character and conduct of 
Buddhist peoples. It is an interesting study, but gives one frequent 
cause for sadness. Degeneration and decay seem to be the notes 
that must, sooner or later, be struck in the history of all religions. 
When we find the simple creed of Jesus becoming transmuted, in 
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the course of centuries, into a system of iron dogma manipulated 
by a tyrannising priesthood under a professedly infallible head, and 
when we find Gautama’s “ Four Noble Truths" and his “ Noble 
Eightfold Path” serving as a support to the monstrous Lamaism of 
Tibet, or the ascetical follies of the Chinese Bhikkhus, one begins 
almost to despair of any noble future for mankind. And yet the 
good does make headway in the world, a fact of which Mr. 
Hackmann’s book gives us many indications. He has a very poor 
opinion of the Buddhist Sangha; we venture to think, too poor. 
Assuredly, the ascetic life to which every Bhikkhu is expected to 
pledge himself does furnish many elements of moral danger. But 
what life does not? If celibacy and voluntary poverty be the 
things complained of, can anyone deny that such conditions have 
been proved conducive to the highest mental concentration and the 
most complete abandonment to the service of humanity, time and 
again in the history of the world? Some of us are unable to see 
anything intrinsically virtuous in celibacy, or abstention from the 
pursuit of riches, but, undoubtedly, worldly activities do place 
frequent obstacles in the path of the would-be philosopher or saint. 
Whatever reforms the Safgha may need to undergo, and whatever 
traditional customs, not in themselves vital, it may see fit to dispense 
with in its efforts to adjust itself to the ever-changing environment 
of the complex modern world, Buddhists have rational grounds 
for maintaining that an order of monks will still be desirable, if not 
essential, to guard the purity of their religion; a religion which, 
whether we are prepared to accept it in its entirety or no, must, at any 
rate, be held by all thoughtful students to possess a message, to 
which our greed-ridden and egoistically-minded Europe may, 


profitably, lend an ear. 
A. D. Howe .t Situ, B.A. 


PROFESSOR L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN ON BUDDHISM. 


(TWO REVIEWS.!) 


THE introduction to this book, which bears the sub-title ** Lessons 
delivered at the Catholic Institute of Paris in 1908,” is a distinctly 
unpromising affair. On his second page the author quotes, with 
deprecatory approval it is true, that too-too self-complacent ineptitude 
of Saint-Hilaire : ‘‘ The only, but the immense service that Buddhism 
can render us, is by its mournful contrast to make us appreciate 
still better the inestimable value of our beliefs,” and he adds on his 
own account: “ But, at bottom, the pupil of the great Burnouf is 
right: it would be foolish to exchange ‘ the bread of Western thought 
for the narcotic of the Bhikkhus,’ the begging monks of the yellow 
robe,” the latter quotation being drawn from the “ Bulletin of 


ee ee 


1 ‘* Bouddhisme: Opinions sur l’Histoire de la Dogmatique.” Paris, 1909. 4 francs. 
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the Religions of India,” by M. Barth. Another quotation from 
M. Barth immediately follows : “In vain one disentangles Buddhism 
from its immense baggage of nonsense and, in submitting it to a 
suitable pressure, reduces it to a sort of mystic positivism. An 
incredible capacity for illusion is required to pretend to draw from it 
the smallest thing useful for us,” upon which our author has this 
remark to make: ‘‘ This verdict, severe but just, is supported by all 
well-informed people; it would be a waste of time to show that 
Sakyamuni can teach us neither metaphysics nor ethics.” In this 
confident fashion, Professor Poussin proceeds through his intro- 
ductory pages, on his way applying to Buddhism and cognate things 
such adjectives as “absurd,” “very false,’”’ ‘“ chimerical,’’ and so 
forth, until one feels inclined to lay the volume wearily away, as 
being only one more specimen of that class of book which can be 
guaranteed perfectly “safe” to put into the hands of a faithful 
child of Mother Church, and perfectly useless to put into the hands 
of anyone else. 

However, as it turns out, the ease is not quite so bad as that. 
Having duly flung his sop to Cerberus—for such, in the light of his 
later words, this introduction would seem, after all, to be—Professor 
Poussin becomes quite reasonable. He recollects in time that the 
office of the historian is not so much the application of epithets as 
the imparting of information, and in his first chapter, treating of the 
authentic teaching of the Enlightened One, he has some light to 
give. “The Buddha is a physician: the Good Law a therapeutic. 

The position that the founder of the Buddhist organism 
appears to have taken is as original as it is ingenious. He does not 
believe in the gnosis of his rivals, but, although omniscient, he does 
not consider it good to communicate to us the truth; his law is not 
a darsana, an explanation of the world, but a ‘way,’ a ‘vehicle of 
salvation,’ a ‘positivist’ method which is a stranger to the care 
of the thing-in-itself, a pragmatism which subordinates all ideology 
to the demands of renunciation, of ‘non-desire.’ . . .. The mistake 
would be to assign to the teaching of the Buddha, and to Buddhist 
doctrine in general, the aspects’ of a combined system to satisfy 
the mind. The significance of the Good Law is in practical 
excellence.” 

In these words our author comes as near to the core of the 
“Buddhism” of the Buddha as any professed outsider can hope to 
come, and we accordingly signify our thanks to. him therefor ; 
although we think—jace M. Barth—he might have brought out into 
greater prominence the part which Effort plays in the Buddhist 
scheme of conduct. 

In his succeeding chapters he deals at some length with 
“ Mahayana” doctrines, and says with perfect justice that the germ 
of nearly all of these is to be found undeveloped in the Pali Canon ; 
but he omits to emphasise the fact that the extravagance of 
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‘‘ Viewyness,” to’ which some Mahayana schools have tended, is 
strongly discountenanced in the Scriptures of the ‘‘ Little Vehicle.” 

One does not quite see, however, why a book on the history of 
Buddhism should devote a chapter to Tantrism, and this, despite 
Professor Poussin’s assurance that its ‘ omission does not produce 
grave inconvenience.” Will the Buddhist lecturer upon the history 
of Christian dogma some two millenniums hence—supposing that the 
world at that epoch is still interested in such history—be justified in 
treating of his subject under the three headings of Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and Demonology ? 

On the whole, however, these lectures are worthy of being sead, 
displaying, as they do, some of the results of an extended study of 
Buddhist sources both Sanskrit and Pali, and we shall look forward 
with interest to the more detailed work which the writer promises us, 
in which, among other Buddhist Scriptures, he will examine at 
length the Visuddhimagga and the Abhidharmakosa. It is indeed a 
striking thing to see what an immense amount of industry and 
erudition is being expended at the present hour in Christian countries 
in bringing to light the historical aspect of Buddhism. It ought to 
constitute a powerful incitement to us Buddhists, to devote a 
corresponding zeal and earnestness to demonstrating the present- 
day, practical aspect of the Buddhavacanam as a potent factor for 
good in modern life and thought. 

Rangoon, SILACARA. 

October, 1909. 


Professor de la Vallée Poussin, in these lectures, delivered before 
the Paris Catholic Institute, covers a wide field and produces a useful 
manual of Buddhism. He modestly calls his essay by the name 
of “ Opinions,” and says in his preface that it is liable to revision. 
Chapter I., on the Teaching of Sakyamuni, preceded by a discussion . 
on the authenticity of the Pali Canon, is far from satisfying him. 
He will, therefore, take kindly a suggestion for its fuller treatment. 
When the learned professor was preparing his lectures (delivered in 
May and June, 1908), the magnificent researches of Anesaki were 
not yet published in their entirety. (Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan: Vol. XXXV., Part 3. The Four Buddhist Agamas 
in Chinese. Tokyo, 1908, 8vo., pp.149.) But these researches were 
already known in part through fugitive articles by the Japanese 
scholar, as well as through his work in Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 
They have done more to settle the question of the antiquity of the 
Buddhist Scriptures than anything that has ever been done by 
Europeans. They show that a great proportion of the Four Great 
Agamas or Nik@yas are identical in Pali and Chinese. This means 
that in the fourth and fifth centuries, a.D., two sects which had 
transmitted the sacred writings with their own peculiar variations 
since perhaps the third century B.c., agreed verbatim in certain 
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discourses ascribed to the Buddha and his chief disciples, while in 
others they frequently agreed in substance. The discourses found 
in either of these Canons alone are of course under suspicion of 
being later additions, and much study will have to be done to settle 
this question. Some of the contradictions in the doctrine whereof 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin complains will probably be seen to 
belong to sectarian redactions, and by printing the texts which the 
Pali and Chinese Hinayana Canons have in common, we shall be 
nearer than we yet have been toward establishing the original New 
Testament of Gotamo. But a knowledge of Chinese is necessary to 
a comparative study of these texts, and it is to be hoped that the 
scholars of Japan will print an eclectic text in some European 
language. Had the Belgian scholar consulted the Japanese one, he 
would have had something more definite to say than that the 
Abhidharmakosa affirms the identity of the Dharma in the Scriptures 
of all the sects, even that of Ceylon (p. 52). The agreement was 
deeper than the mere outline of the Buddha’s teaching : it embraced 
such later developments as the Birth Marvels, for the 123rd Sutta 
of the Middling Collection in Pali, which tells of the marvellous 
Nativity, corresponds to the 32nd Sutta of the same Collection in 
Chinese. In his editorial notes to Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 
Anesaki has shown that both these Suttas tell the same story, with 
a few omissions and additions on one side or the other. 

Having had insufficient notice that I was to write this review, I 
am unable to peruse the book completely, and can therefore only 
touch on a few points, laying stress upon those most familiar to me. 
Professor de la Vallée Poussin, belonging, as he does, to the Franco- 
Russian school of Buddhist criticism, very naturally treats the 
subject differently from the standpoint of a Pali scholar trained by 
Oldenberg or Davids. He deals with the later forms of Buddhism 
at great length, ending with a chapter on Tantrism, wherein he is 
a specialist. This chapter occupies pp. 378—412, and probably 
contains more information upon this degenerate ‘* Buddhism ” than 
any other popular manual. | 

The tendency of the Franco-Russian school, founded by Burnouf 
and Wassiljew (or Vassillyef, to give an English transliteration) is 
to quote all Buddhist books, canonical and uncanonical, as if on the 
same footing. This was because Burnouf, the European pioneer of 
Buddhism, first read the later books such as the Avadanas! and the 
Gospel Lotus. He was just beginning to read the Pali Canon and 
to realise its antiquity when he died. But the bulk of his writings is 
based upon the later texts—patristics, we should call them in 
Christendom. Then followed a reaction in England and Germany 
which exalted the Pali Canon too high. This was because of the 
sealed books of China. Indeed, some students imagined that all 
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1 Of course there are avadanas in the Canon, but they were not universally admitted. 
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Chinese Buddhist literature was Mahayana. Even the work of 
Beal and Nanjio did little to dissipate this notion; but, thanks to 
the Chinese researches of Anesaki and Suzuki, to the discovery of 
fragments of a Hinayaina Canon in Sanskrit, and to the publication 
of Sanskrit commentaries, which quote the Canons of other sects 
than the Elders with their Pali, we are now reaching a more 
scientific standpoint. Professor de la Vallée Poussin, while making 
extensive use of patristics, is fully aware of their inferiority to the 
Pali Canon as authorities. On the other hand, he also points out 
that even this contains scholastic additions, and he even classes the 
Classified and Numerical Collections as Abhidharma (p. 167). He 
adds: ‘“ We know, moreover, by the witness of the Great Vehicle 
doctors, by the controversy between the Vaibhashikas and the 
Sautrantikas, and by the discovery of some fragments of the Sanskrit 
Canon, that the Pali Canon does not represent a Vulgate generally 
admitted, far from it.” Ina note he quotes the AbhidharmakoSa- 
vyakhya as saying: ‘“ Many Sititras have disappeared, the tradition 
of the First Recital has fallen off.” Again: “The Anguttara 
Nikaya formerly contained the groups as far as a series of a hundred, 
but now it stopsat ten.” (Eleven in the Pali.) In the note top. 71, 
our professor distinguishes between the scholastics and the Canon, 
and makes a similar remark on p. 286. So we cannot accuse him of 
underrating the Pali. At the same time he very properly brings to 
bear on the question a little higher criticism, and says (on p. 166) that 
the doctrine of Anatt@ was probably invented by the sect of the 
Elders. I call this higher criticism, because I do not think that our 
author has read the Discipline of the Mahasanghikas which exists 
only in Chinese and has not been translated. Now the great Second 
Sermon of Gotamo’s, the sermon on Azatt@, occurs not only in the 
Classified Collection, but also in the Mahavaggo! of the Discipline; 
and if it were wanting in that of the rivals of the Elders, it might 
then come within the province of the lower criticism to stigmatise 
it as among the “false additions,” which we know that the 
Mahasanghikas accused their enemies of making. This book of 
Discipline is one of the first things which the Japanese ought to 
translate. 

Before concluding, may I be allowed to make a few remarks on 
the passage wherein Professor de la Vallée Poussin transverses my 
own special study ? In the first place, it is a mistake to say that I have 
collaborated with Anesaki to discover Buddhist phrases in Mark or 
John (p. 4). Any suggestion that such Gospel phrases might be 
Buddhist is mine alone, the work of Anesaki being purely editorial. 
It consists in his finding Chinese passages corresponding to those 
translated by me from the Pali; the rest of the book is my own, and 


1 T quote from memory, as, owing to the poor patronage of Buddhist learning here, 
I have been obliged to deposit my library in a college outside the city. My second 
authority is S. B. E., xix., Introduction. 
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my learned editor is not responsible for any opinions therein 
advanced. In the new edition it is made impossible for anyone to 
mistake the exact extent of his work. (See under his name in the 
General Indices.) I have already expressed my appreciation of the 
great value of his researches. 

Secondly, I did not start out to discover Buddhist phrases in the 
Gospels. In 1881 I read, with youthful reverence, Rhys Davids’ 
protest against any such proceeding ; and from that date until near 
the end of the century I was severely averse to the attempt. But 
after several years’ study of the Greek New Testament and the 
writings of the Fathers, I was struck with the verbal coincidence 
between the zon-lasting sin of Devadatto and that of Mark iii. 29. 
This was about 1895. A few years later I observed a similar 
coincidence between John xii. 34 and the familiar phrase about the 
Buddha remaining on earth for the Kalpa. After this second 
discovery I did read the Pitakas with my eyes open for further 
coincidences: but these two—the main ones—were found by chance. 
Neither have I advocated any wholesale loans to the Gospels from 
the Pitakas, though I still think, with Max Muller, Pischel, and 
many more, that a few such loans are more or less probable. The 
aim of my book, however, is much broader than the exploitation of 
such loans, real or fancifull: it is, as expressed at the outset of the 
new edition, to present a tableau of the two great missionary 
religions in order to create a better understanding between them. 
Moreover, it is a contribution to the psychology of religion, and I 
freely admit that most of my Parallels have a psychological 
significance alone. 

In conclusion, I can heartily recommend Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin’s book to all students of Buddhism as a great treat and a 
feast of fat things. 

Philadelphia. ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

November, 1909. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Y. M. B. A., Ceyton. Pp. xvi. and 147. 


THE anonymous author of this interesting work remarks, very 
truly, that ‘‘ Religious controversies are opposed to the spirit of the 
times; they promote neither unity nor harmony among mankind.” 
He himself would not have entered the arena, but for the indis- 
cretion of a Wesleyan missionary, the Rev. A. Stanley Bishop ; 
who, with the uncalculating ardour of youth, published a couple of 
years ago a book entitled “Gautama or Jesus?” The Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association felt that the challenge must be accepted ; 
and this book is the result. 

It appears that Buddhism in Ceylon is reviving, and that 
Christianity is moribund. One can scarcely wonder that the general 
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decay of Christianity in the West has extended tothe East. For the 
East is by no means deficient in cultured men, who are perfectly 
capable of keeping themselves au courant with recent critical investiga- 
tion here. Not for these have such men as Sanday, Lightfoot, and 
Cassels written in vain. And now they are demanding, as this 
book demands, what the credentials of Christianity are. 

The answer to this question is somewhat ambiguous. We are 
told primarily that they are to be found in the Bible; secondly, 
that their depository is the Church. Our evangelical sects accept 
the former position; the “high” Anglicans and the Roman 
Catholics are more inclined to the latter. This leads one naturally 
to inquire, What is it that the Bible contains? What weight is to 
be attached to the creeds, the ritual, the organisation alleged to have 
been developed out of it? 

Modern liberty and the rise of scientific inquiry have led to very 
serious investigation of the amazing claims put forward through so 
many centuries of ignorance and bondage by the priests of the 
Christian cult. Seldom indeed (as might have been expected) do 
we meet with a cleric who gives us the results of plain common 
sense investigation into the religion he teaches. Confronted with 
questions almost simple enough for a child to put, he too often 
replies with circumlocutions and insincerities, which can leave 
nothing behind them but a melancholy conviction of interested 
evasion. No wonder the Churches are complaining of their lessened 
numbers. For, after all, the religion of a man must turn upon 
matters of fact; and the ascertainment of these involves the 
customary methods of historical and literary criticism. These 
methods have completely turned the Christian position. 

The author has no difficulty whatever in dealing with his opponent. 
Basing his reply on the writers aforesaid, he speedily finds all the 
usual weak places in his opponent’s armour ; and, with perfect good 
temper and absolute fairness of tactics, brings the whole appeal to 
a swift conclusion. 

What are the main points that any Christian minister must 
defend? In Pauline literature, belief in the Resurrection is set 
forth as an absolute essential to salvation; without it your faith is 
“vain.” The imminent return of the risen Jesus was at first of 
not less importance, and must have frightened many into conver- 
sion; but the miserable failure of the prophecy is kept out of 
discussion now, or clerically explained as having a spiritual meaning. 
The various incidents of the resurrection, the trial and crucifixion, 
and the miracles, have also to be accepted. The “Church” has 
since added the Virgin Birth, and constructed a God who, it assures 
us, is incomprehensible. Needless to say that everlasting death and 
torment await the unbeliever. 

The author proceeds clearly and firmly to survey the position point 
by point. After a Preface and Introduction, in which the assailant’s 
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ignorance of Pali is shown to be the chief source of his troubles, 
we have thirty-five chapters and two summaries on such matters as the 
Mosaic Cosmogony, Biblical Inspiration, The Moral Fruit of Chris- 
tianity, Was it Christianity or Civilisation ? These are followed by 
The Alleged Prophecies, The authenticity of the Gospels, The Cor- 
ruption of the Original Text, Fatal Contradictions in the Gospel 
History, The Resurrection as an Historical Fact, and others. It is 
shown that the Resurrection is not accepted by some even of the 
burning lights of the Church; and that throughout the two 
‘“ Testaments ”’ (the New one particularly) one of the leading features 
is a want of accuracy, and a prevalence of contradiction so emphatic 
as to rob those documents of all claim to count as evidence. The 
author might have added that the historicity of the Founder himself 
has been in recent times shown to be so doubtful as to be hardly 
worth consideration; and that Nazareth was not heard of until our 
fifth century, when it appears to have been constructed to meet the 
Gospel legend. We may add that one-half the Protestant professors 
in the universities of Germany no longer teach the Virgin Birth or 
accept the miracles; and the Sermon on the Mount (which never 
could have been a sermon) has been discovered in the Talmud. 

We can very heartily commend this book. It shows logical 
sequence, a clear grasp of the facts, and great fairness in treat- 
ment. The Young Men’s Buddhist Association of Ceylon is to be 
congratulated on its champion. 

But to return to our starting-point. The battle has been fought ; 
the author is easily victorious. But has he convinced the Christian 
party in Ceylon? Probably matters remain as they were. We 
may be pardoned, perhaps, for drawing a little moral from chemical 
science. At the beginning of the eighteenth century it was proposed 
to believe in asubstance termed ‘‘ phlogiston,” and to explain by its 
means the phenomena of combustion, and others. The myth was 
universally accepted. That chemical facts could be “explained” 
and predicted by its means, cannot be denied. But an investigator 
who questioned its existence was almost as bad as an “atheist.”’ 
Yet, when the century was far advanced, the “ rationalistic ”” party 
began to add to its numbers: and, finally, Lavoisier wrote an 
admirable standard work on the science, in which phlogiston was 
quietly ignored. The entire controversy collapsed. It is in this 
way that men of ordinary common sense are now treating religious 
controversy in the West. The subject is hardly mentioned in con- 
versation, the churches are emptying, and the old Mediterranean 
myths are hastening to decay. 
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Dotes and Dews. 


Tue work of the Society is growing. Mr. Francis J. Payne, who 
for some time past has, under the general term ‘ Honorary 
Financial Secretary,” carried on the duties of Honorary General Sec- 
retary, Editor, and Treasurer, assumes the first two offices, and 
Mr. H. J. Adams, of 26, Wakehurst Road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, S.W., has been appointed Honorary Treasurer. On 
November 19th the Council recorded its appreciation of Mr. Payne’s 
services. 

On the same date a Branch in Edinburgh was constituted. The 
President is Mr. Ernest R. Carter, M:A., B.Sc., and the Secretary, 
Mr. Prem Nath Berry, University Union, Edinburgh. 

We welcome the appearance of The Quest, which is edited by 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead, and published quarterly at 2s. 6d. 

The Liverpool Branch held a large public meeting on Septem- 
ber 30th, at which Mr. Edward Greenly, the president, delivered 
a fineaddress. On October 6th Professor T.W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., 
Professor of Comparative Religion in the Manchester University, 
delivered the first of a series of lectures on ‘“ Buddhism: Its Place 
in the History of Religion and Philosophy.” The course was 
organised by our Liverpool Branch. The basis on which the various 
world religions rested was polytheism. Suddenly in the sixth 
century (B.c.) a great awakening took place independently in each of 
the five important seats of civilisation. It was a turning point in 
history. The lecturer reviewed the details of the movement in China 
under Confucius and Lao Tse, in India with the Upanishads and 
the Buddhists, in Persia under Zoroaster, in Asia Minor under 
the Greek Philosophers and the Hebrew Prophets, and in Egypt. 
Buddhism differed from the others in its ideas of God and the soul, 
and put the reign of Law and a constantly changing group of mental 
activities in their place. 

The Professor’s second lecture on October 2oth dealt with 
Buddhism as compared with other Indian religions, with regard 
to space, time, theosophy, asceticism, mysticism, and ethics. The 
Indian ideas as to space were larger than those held in the West, and 
extended to an infinity of worlds, As regards time, they thought 
that the involution and evolution of the world systems lasted through 
innumerable periods, the beginnings and endings of which were alike 
unknown. The importance of such conceptions was shown by the rise 
of Copernican and evolutionary ideas in Europe. Buddhism braved 
popular views on the efficacy of asceticism, and rejected many of the 
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old Indian mystical speculations and practices. Its ethical principles 
survived in India long after its fall, and were influential even to-day. 

The remaining four lectures, delivered by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, were less well attended. The subjects, Buddhist Concepts 
about the Mind, the Universe, Ideals and Conduct were ably dealt 
with. There is an increasing demand in Liverpool for Buddhist 
literature. 

The journal of the Royal Asiatic Society contains an interesting 
‘ polemic against Professor Hultzsch, as to the date of the death of the 
Buddha, under the title ‘‘The Last Words of Asoka.” Dr. Fleet is 
the author. 

Sasana-dhaja, the author of “ A Glimpse of the Sagaing Hills,” 
printed in this number, is leaving his monastery for Australia, where 
he intends to make an extended tour, giving lectures on Buddhism 
in all the cities and large towns. We wish him every success. He 
is well fitted for the work through his long experience as a popular 
lecturer, both in England and the East. 

On December oth Mrs. Rhys Davids lectured in London before 
the Quest Society on “ Some Aspects of Buddhist Thought.” The 
lecture will appear in The Quest for April next. 

Dr. Garvie, in the London Quarterly for October, states that, of the 
three possible world religions, Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity, 
the last alone is fitted for universal adoption. The evidence, we 
think, hardly bears out the learned doctor’s conclusion. 

Dr. Mabel H. Bode, the distinguished Pali scholar, lectured on 
“Monasticism in Ancient Indian Literature” at the London 
University, on October 13th. Jainism and Buddhism were dealt 
with in a most illuminating manner. The Pali classes are to be 
continued. : | 

The new edition of Mr. Albert J. Edmunds’ scholarly and monu- 
mental work, “ Buddhist and Christian Gospels,” is now complete in 
two handsome volumes. He says: “The two great missionary 
religions which travelled round the world in opposite directions until 
they met, have hitherto been strangers to each other. The younger 
one has called the older ‘heathenism,’ while the older one has called 
the younger ‘ the superstition of the Franks.’ It is the aim of this 
book to compare, not their corruptions and idolatries, but their 
oldest and purest documents, regarded by each as the inspired 
oracles of its Founder. Such comparison will have the effect of 
making them respect each other, and hasten the day when mankind 
will be one.” 

Here is a beautiful story from the Christian Globe of October 28th, 
of our honoured patron, his Majesty the King of Siam: “ Professor 
Henry Strobel, formerly of the chair of international law in Harvard, 
was for five years the general adviser of the government of Siam. 
He died recently, and great honour was paid him, at the funeral 
ceremonies, by the King. The body was cremated. A private 
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letter from Siam tells as follows of the ceremonies and the mterest 
of the King therein: ‘The representatives who were appointed to 
arrange the details of the ceremony were considering the question 
of the character of the religious services to be observed when his 
Majesty entered. As soon as he learned the nature of the question 
under consideration he remarked: “Gentlemen, there will be 
Christian services at the cremation of Mr. Strobel. Siam 1s tolerant, 
and whatever faith a man who serves this Government may hold, 
whether he be a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, or a Christian, when we 
come to express our appreciation of his services in the last sad rites 
shown him, his faith shall be respected.” His Majesty came into the 
pavilion at the base of the pyre, and, with bared head, stood next the 
reader, surrounded by the representative princes of therealm. Then 
his Majesty, accompanied by the Princess, took his position in a 
small pavilion at the pyre, listened to the reading of the Christian 
services, and then, alone, ascended the steps of the pyre, lighted the 
fire with his own hand, and passed out. This is the highest honour 
that can be shown by the king at such a time.’ ” 

The Maha-Bodhi Journal from September to November, 1909, has 
reached us since our last issue. We thank Mr. Dharmapala for his 
kindness, and hope that his appeal for more generous support will 
be responded to. There is much useful matter, and an able digest 
of the Majjhima Nikaya runs through the three numbers. 

Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy is now in the East, and a copy of No.1 
of The Ceylon Nattonal Revtew has been received. An article by 
Mr. J. Wettha Sinha ably puts forth fifty-one of the leading 
characteristics of Buddhism as contrasted with other religions. 
The writer combats the statement that Buddhism is a mere 
modification of Hinduism. 

The Pali Text Society has issued the full translation, by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, of the ‘Psalms of the Sisters” (Therigatha), with the 
Chronicle from the Commentary. The price is 5s. net. 


Honovary General Secretary and Editoy: Mr. Francis J. Payne, 
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Che Cife and Ceachings of the 
ford Buddha. 


Buppuism is related to Brahmanism somewhat as 
Christianity is to Judaism or Protestantism to Roman 
Catholicism. In all thtee cases the branch has become 
mightier, if not more populous, than the parent stock. 
As regards Christianity and Buddhism, in each case a 
universal religion has developed from one strictly local, 
and both are almost strangers in the lands that gave 
them birth. The founder of Buddhism was born, lived, 
and died a Hindu. Neither he nor the Brahmans of his 
day thought the new faith that he preached was incom- 
patible with the old—with the old rightly understood 
and interpreted—for, at the time when he came, the 
ancient light was all but extinguished, and true human, 
spiritual teaching was hidden under verbal subtleties, and 
numerous and wearisome ceremonies. But his teaching 
fused into living unity forces that had been long gathering, 
and originated a movement that spread over India, and 
all but submerged for a time the monuments, institutions, 
and ordinances of the ancient religion. — 

Buddhism is identified with the name of one man, in 
whose life and teaching. we find its secret. In Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” the chief incidents of the 


Buddha's life and his characteristic teachings are set 
6 
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forth in matchless verse, and, if there be any who have not 
yet read that grandly beautiful poem, they should do so, 
if they are interested in the greatest of all subjects treated 
in a way that is in all respects worthy and interesting. 
Siddhartha was the son of the Raja of Kapila-vastu 
(now the village of Bhuila), a town between the holy city 
of Benares and the Himalaya Mountains. The family 
name was Gautama and the tribe was the Sakyas. His 
father’s name was Suddhodana, and his mother’s Maya. 
He was born in the year 623 B.c., and his birth was 
surrounded by many beautiful legends, like that of other 
founders of great religions. It is related that various 
portents took place, that his birth was heralded by a star, 
that a multitude of the heavenly host sang his praises, 
and that wise men came to his cradle to see and rever- 
ence him. One incident especially stands out. The aged 
saint and sage Asita, when he saw the babe, saluted him, 
prostrated himself eight times before him, and worshipped, 
seeing upon him the thirty-two great marks and the eighty 
lesser tokens, which revealed him as the one who was 
come to save the world. Asita was glad and yet sad ; 
glad for those who would hear and profit by the Teacher, 
sad because he himself was too old to live to see that 
day, but must die without the realisation of the foreseen 
blessing. Gautama’s father, the king, as was natural for 
an Indian monarch, had the child’s horoscope cast 
immediately after his birth, and a very remarkable and 
august destiny was predicted for him. It was foretold 
that he had before him a great choice, and might excel 
all men of his time along one of two lines, according to 
his preference. Either he might become a king of very 
much wider temporal power than his father, or he might 
abandon entirely all the privileges of his princely birth, 
and become a homeless ascetic, vowed to perpetual 
poverty and chastity. But if he selected the path of 
renunciation, he would also be the greatest religious 
teacher whom the world had ever seen; and the millions, 
who would follow him in this capacity, would be far 
more numerous than the subjects of any earthly kingdom. 
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Among the eight fortune-tellers was one who unhesitat- 
ingly said that the babe would become a Buddha, and 
remove the veil of ignorance and folly from the world. 

Then said the king, “ What shall my son see to make 
him retire from the world ?’’ ‘To which was answered : 
‘¢A decrepit old man; a diseased man; a dead man; 
and a monk,” and the story in the Jatakas relates that 
King Suddhodana said : “ Let no such person be allowed 
to come near my son. It will never do for my son to 
become a monk. What I would wish to see is my son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four 
great continents and the islands of the sea.”’ 

Seven days after Gautama’s birth his mother died, 
which death had also been foretold by the aged Asita, 
and a nurse was engaged to nourish the young prince. 
As he grew he early showed that his mind was of a 
very high order; he was quick to learn, and soon knew 
all that the teachers of those days could teach, and, 
joined with this aptitude for knowledge, he evinced 
reverent and respectful behaviour to his teacher. Not 
only was he intelligent and courteous, but he early dis- 
played that boundless compassion for all living creatures 
which, combined with his far-reaching intellect, was his 
distinguishing characteristic. He was bold yet tender, 
courageous and pitiful, ever thoughtful not to hurt, but, 
whenever possible, to help and succour. There is a 
beautiful story told of his youth, which illustrates this 
attitude of mind towards the animals :—His cousin 
Devadatta (as young men were accustomed to do then 
and since) let fly an arrow among a flock of wild swans 
as they passed over his head, and the arrow pierced the 
breast of the foremost and brought it down at the feet 
of Prince Siddhartha. He took it up tenderly, drew out 
the arrow, applied healing ointment to the wound, and, 
refusing to give up the bird to his cousin, claimed it by 
right of mercy and love’s lordship. Upon the matter 
being referred to the arbitration of wise men, his claim 
was allowed. As he grew in body and in mind, he 
observed Nature and Nature’s ways, and reflected upon 
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what he saw. He saw the thorns as well as the flowers ; 
he noticed how lizard fed on ant, snake on lizard, and 
kite on both. Everywhere he saw slayers and slain, life 
living upon death. Underneath Nature’s fair form was 
veiled one vast, savage, grim confederacy of mutual 
murder, from the worm to man; one vast struggle to the 
death for existence; and, while thinking, musing, pon- 
dering upon this ceaseless strife, a profound compassion 
and desire to help grew ever stronger within him. 

When he was eighteen years old, the king his father, 
in order to chase away the sad thoughts which ever and 
anon possessed him, built for him a beautiful palace, 
and, that not proving altogether successful to restore his 
bright and joyous mood, he, at the suggestion of his wise 
men, set about to draw him into marriage, and, for this 
end, held a festival to which all the young women in the 
realm were invited, the Prince being requested to give 
prizes to those he considered the fairest. Among all 
who assembled only one, named Yashddhara, touched his - 
heart with love ; and equally did her heart leap to his 
when their eyes met. We are told, and can well believe 
it to be so, that this affection, which appeared to spring 
up so suddenly, was in fact only the renewal of mutual 
love in many past lives, and the result of this meeting 
was their marriage. A happy marriage it certainly was, 
a marriage of affection; and Siddhartha lived in his 
grand palace with his wife, and with all the other 
accessories that were usual to an Eastern monarch. For 
some years they thus lived, and a son was born and 
named Rahula; but all the time, together with the 
sense of his own favourable circumstances, there grew 
the deeper feeling of the world’s misery and need of 
help, and his visits into the outer world brought him 
into contact with an old decrepit man, a man suffering 
from a painful disease, a corpse on the way to be burned, 
and a holy ascetic. These were the four sights which, 
when seen, would decide him to enter upon his great 
quest, and thus it happened. At the age of twenty-nine 
he abandoned his palace, leaving all his wealth to his wife 
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and son, and went forth to seek, if haply he might find, 
the cause and cure of human sorrow. 

He naturally at that time followed the presi Hindu 
religion, and it was to some of the leading ascetic 
Brahmans he went for instruction and guidance in his 
new life. Forsix years he passed from one teacher to 
another, trying to find what he wanted, but trying in 
vain. Their methods were those of rigid asceticism ; 
they endeavoured to obtain illumination by reducing the 
vitality of the body, and treating it with indignity and 
cruelty. 

But after trying this method, to the extent of fainting 
for lack of food, he lay at the point of death, and the 
story goes how the words of the wanton minstrel girls 
brought home to him the truth that :— 


‘“‘ The string o’erstretched breaks, and the music flies ; 
The string o’erslack is dumb, and music dies ; 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor high.” 


First a low-caste shepherd boy gave him water to 
drink, and a little after the simple-souled Sujata, thinking 
him to be the Wood God, brought him milk and food. 
Having eaten and drunk he arose refreshed, and wended 
his way to the Sacred Tree, the Bo-tree, the fig-tree which 
was henceforth to be sacred to all Buddhists, and under 
it he attained illumination. Laying for ever aside the 
thought of arriving at truth by ill-using his bodily 
instrument, he seated himself under the Bodhi-tree, and 
determined to attain by the power of his spirit the 
knowledge which he sought. There he sat in meditation 
viewing all these things, studying deeply the heart and 
cause of life, and endeavouring to raise his conscious- 
ness to a higher level. At last he cast off the fetters 
which confined him, and, by a mighty and supreme effort, 
he succeeded, and saw from that higher level unrolled 
before him the marvellous scheme of evolution and the 
true destiny of man. Thus he became the Buddha, the 
Enlightened one, and, after hesitating awhile whether the 
truth which he had found was not utterly beyond the 
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comprehension and the attention of the great mass of 
the people, he finally decided to set in motion the Wheel 
of the Law, and to utter the great truths in such a manner 
as would enable all who had ears to hear, and all willing 
to work towards enlightenment and freedom, to do so. 

So he began to preach and to teach, and continued 
preaching and teaching the everlasting truths during the 
remainder of his life. His first sermon its still preserved 
more or less faithfully in the sacred books of his followers, 
and is called “The setting in motion of the royal chariot 
wheels of the Kingdom of Righteousness,” 

We will not offer this as translated in the Sacred Books 
of the East, for there is a repetition, a woodenness about 
most of the English translations of the Buddhist Scriptures 
which, to most readers, is fatiguing, annoying, and for- 
bidding. But in the 8th Book of that immortal work 
“The Light of Asia,” there is the spirit of the Buddha's 
teaching as well as the form, and if we read that sym- 
pathetically, we shall be able to understand what he really 
taught to the people, and the irresistible charm such 
teaching possessed. Briefly the Buddha set before all 
men what he called ‘“‘ The Middle Path.” He declared 
that extremes in either direction were equally foolish ; that 
on the one hand the life of the man of the world wrapped 
up entirely in his business, pursuing dreams of wealth 
and power, was foolish and defective, because it left out 
of account all that was really worthy of consideration. 
But he taught that on the other hand the extreme 
asceticism, which commanded each man to turn his back 
upon the world altogether, was also foolish, He held 
that the Middle Path of Truth and Duty was the safest 
_and best, and that, while the life devoted entirely to 
spirituality might with advantage be lived by those who 
were ready for it, there was also a good and true spiritual 
and religious life possible for the man who yet held his 
place and did his work in the world. He based his 
teaching entirely upon his knowledge of the eternal laws, 
and applied them to men at all stages of development. 
He asked no blind belief or denial of any, but appealed 
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to their own highest judgment as the ultimate decision for 
each. 

Open your eyes and see things as they are without 
glamour or illusion; look for and find what is true. 
In spite of all appearances to the contrary, in spite of 
birth, death, sorrow, and suffering, the great law under 
which all things exist is a just law, a good law, and 
needs only to be understood by us, for us to adapt 
our conduct to our knowledge of it. He taught that 
man’s sorrows arose from his unsatisfied desires ; 
desires, that is, for lower material or sensual things, 
and that happiness lay rather in the limiting of such 
desires than in increasing of the objects of desire. He 
preached this Middle Path with great success for forty- 
five years, and died at the age of eighty at the town of 
Kusinagara in the year 543 B.C. 

The French exponent of Buddhism, M. J. Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, says of him: ‘ His life is absolutely without 
stain. His constant heroism equals his conviction, he is 
the perfected example of all the virtues he preaches ; his 
abnegation, his charity, his unchanging sweetness never 
fail him for a single instant. He prepares silently his 
doctrine through six years of labour and of meditation ; 
he propagates it by the sole power of speech and of 
persuasion during nearly half a century, and when he 
dies in the arms of his disciples, it is with the certainty 
of a sage who has practised the highest all his life, and 
who is assured of having found the truth.”’ 

Having now very briefly told the story of his life, let 
us consider his teachings. When it is said of those 
teachings that they are free to all, open to all, it does 
not mean that all his teachings or all his reasonings were 
equally clear to all men; but that, for all who would 
listen and obey, there was something which would lift 
them higher and lead them into the Path of Peace. It 
is not possible to impart at once what can only be learned 
by the acquirement of increased faculty, and the opening 
of the eyes of the understanding and the spirit; but a 
method may be indicated whereby each can gradually 
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evolve those faculties for himself. So the teachings of the 
Buddha, like those of all great spiritual teachers before 
and since, were essentially practical, and led to the 
development and purification of all who practised them. 
They were given to be practised. We said earlier that 
for a time the Buddha, after he had attained full illumina- 
tion, hesitated and considered whether the message was 
not too high and wide and deep for ordinary men ; let 
us hear what the Scriptures say :—“ Then the thought 
came to him: ‘ Realised by me is indeed this Law 
(Dharma) profound, difficult to perceive, difficult to com- 
prehend, peaceful, exalted, [far] beyond the reach of 
intellection, delicate, and intelligible only to the wise. 
But the people are dwelling in desire, attached to desire, 
and delighted in desire. To such people, therefore, 
dwelling in desire, attached to desire, this truth, the 
truth of the Relativity [of existence] and of the Relative 
Origination [of all will be] difficult to perceive; still 
more difficult to perceive moreover [will be] the truth of 
Nirvana. That which is the cessation of all samsk4ra 
{ Karman], absolute freedom from all basis for manifesta- 
tion (upadhi), freedom from desire, the antithesis of all 
attachment, [yea] the cessation of all [goings out].’” 
In the above quotation from the Mahavagga I. 5, 2, as 
translated by Oldenberg, we find the Dharma clearly 
defined by the Lord Himself. It consists of two pro- 
positions :—1. The relative existence and origination 
of beings without any absolute reality in them as 
such. 2. Nirvana, where all sarmskara ceases. Here 
we have the essence of the Buddha’s teaching; 
these two propositions granted, all the rest necessarily 
follows. 

Of these, again, the first, the relative existence and the 
origination of beings, plays the more prominent part in 
the Dharma, in so far as it has to do with the practice of 
religion; and for this reason, that very little can be said 
of Nirvana; only this, that it is to be realised when all 
proper steps are taken to remove the evil of relative 
being. Over and over again in the Buddhist Scriptures, 
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we meet with sentences like the following: “ All that are 
made and evolved are non-eternal. Birth and decay 
their very nature make. As surely as they come into 
being, so surely they cease to be. Their complete 
cessation alone is bliss. Everything is impermanent ; 
everything is unsatisfactory ; everything is the non-self.” 
Waddell, in his “ Buddhism in Tibet,” says that the chain 
of Dependent or Relative Origination forms the chief 
corner stone of Buddhism ; and Warren, in “ Buddhism 
in Translations,” has some very interesting speculations 
about it in his preface or introduction to the doctrines. 
But until we read what Mr. J.C. Chatterji has written in the 
Theosophical Review, vol. 22, under “Great Origination,” 
the several links in the chain, of which there are twelve, 
were to us only meaningless names. Then we felt con- 
vinced that the “ Nidanas,” as they are called, refer to 
successive stages of cosmic or planetary evolution, and 
that they are well worth the close attention of those who 
wish to understand the beginnings and endings of a solar 
system or a universe. 

To quote from the “Great Origination ” :— 

1. Everything in the universe, visible and invisible, 
mineral or vegetable, an animal or a man, a god or an 
angel, consists of ceaseless changes and transformations, 
of deaths regarding the old, and of births regarding the 
new modes of manifestation ; in short, of constant action | 
and reaction. Therefore there is no abiding bliss in 
these modes of existence. (Dukkha.) 

2. Such a state of affairs is the inevitable consequence 
of all specific and separated manifestation, of species, of 
existence as gods, men, beasts, plants, minerals, and so 
on. For as long as there is separateness and plurality, 
one must act upon and be reacted on by the other, one 
must change and be changed by the others. Separate- 
ness, specific manifestation and change, death, sorrow, 
and suffering thus go hand in hand. (Jati.) 

3- Separateness and specific mode of manifestation, 
however, are the direct outcome of one’s taking a par- 
ticular relative position in the universe, of adjusting 
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oneself to a particular set of surroundings, of building a 
world of one’s own. (Bhiava.) 

4. The particular relative position is determined by 
one’s clinging to, identifying oneself with, and grasping a 
particular set of objects and no other. (Updadana.) 

5. The clinging to objects is due to desire. (Trishna.) 

6. Desire is the outcome of pleasant sensation. 
(Vedana.) 

7. Sensation is possible so long as there is the contact 
between the senses exercised by oneself and the objects. 
(Sparsha.) 

8. These senses themselves, again, are but the out- 
come of, and drawn out by, the action of the objective 
world on one’s self as the subject. (Shadayatana.) 

g. And the objective world (Nama-riipa) is the result 
of distinguishing oneself as the subject, and the “I” 
consciousness ; the knower from the object which is 
known. The objective world is thrown out from one’s 
own self. Thus it is the outcome of self-consciousness. 
(Nama-ripa.) 

10. The “I” consciousness (Vijiana) in its turn is 
produced by a particular set of impressions or ideas, or, 
collectively, Ideation. (Vijiana.) 

11. Ideation (Samskdra) again is dependent upon the 
relation of Being to Non-Being, upon the notion “ naught 
is” which is only Ignorance, for the Being always is. 
(Sarhskdra. ) 

12. Ignorance (Avidya) then, is the ultimate cause of 
limited and specific existence, and therefore of all sorrow 
and suffering, of death and change. 

Thus the true Being, the only Reality, the Nirvana 
that is, manifests Itself, through its relation with Non- 
Being (A-Vidya), in countless Vijfianas or self-conscious 
entities, following the lines of numberless series of 
Samskaras. These Vijianas, again, objectifying the 
Sammskaras, which give them their being and guide their 
movements, roll on from birth to death, from death to 
birth, from form to form. Every single entity in the 
universe whether it be a grain of sand, a man or a god, 
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is thus nothing but Vijiana or Ahamkara, holding 
together a set of nama-rifpas. Therefore it has been 
said, ‘Whether one be born, be of old age or dying, 
whether disappearing or reappearing, all that is accom- 
plished, O Ananda, by this much only, namely, Nama-rfipa 
with Vijiana. By this much only, one becomes an 
object of designation (naming), by this much an object 
of definition, by this much again, one is a being, and by 
this much, alone, does one come within the field of 
cognition. In short, by this much does one roll the 
rolling (of births and deaths) for manifestation, here is 
the realm of Samskara. ‘This much, namely, Nama-ripa 
with Vijiana (which holds it together).” 

But for those who do not care to makea special study 
of Buddhism, or who are more interested in plain practical 
teachings, there is ample material in the teachings of the 
Buddha; for those teachings are so graduated, that they 
prepare the mind (when practised) for the comprehension 
and assimilation of successively higher aspects of them. 
The most noteworthy are: the process of evolution, the 
law of Karma, the reincarnation not of the personality 
but of the character, the four Holy Truths, the Noble 
Eight-stepped Path, and the Five Precepts. 

In looking at the world around and within, the Buddha 
saw a gradual process of evolution. He did not shut 
His eyes to what had before so saddened Him, the 
struggle for existence, the incessant warfare which goes 
on between plant and plant, and animal and animal 
for the means of subsistence ; but with His illuminated 
vision He saw, as the result of this struggle, a gradually 
evolving life, which needed a succession of higher and 
higher forms for its expression. He recognised the 
process as a good one, and its results as universally 
beneficent. He lived at a time when superstition was 
rife; when men thought that their conditions and 
character depended upon the gods, who could be per- 
suaded to help or hinder as they were worshipped and 
sacrificed to by their followers. In the Tevijja Sutta we 
find a very curious account of the practices of some of 
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the religious teachers (Brahmans) of the day, and if these 
were performed by them, what must have been the state 
of the mass of the people ! 

These teachers got a living by divination from marks 
on the body, by auguries, by the interpretation of dreams 
and of omens; by divinations from the manner in which 
cloth and other things have been bitten by rats, by 
sacrifices to the god of fire, by offerings of food and of 
liquids ejected from the mouth, by bloody sacrifices, by 
teaching spells for preserving the body, for determining 
lucky sites, for protecting fields, for luck in war, for 
protection against ghosts, goblins, etc.; by. guessing 
the length of life, by pretended knowledge of the 
language of beasts, by foretelling future events, by 
predicting earthquakes, by pretending that the eclipse 
of the moon or of the sun will have such and such effect ; 
the rising of the sun, moon, or planets, cloudy or clear, 
will have such and such an effect ; by teaching spells to 
procure prosperity, or to cause adversity to others, to 
remove sterility, to produce dumbness, locked-jaw, 
deformity, or deafness. All these the Buddha stigma- 
tised as low arts and lying practices, and turned the 
attention to the great law of cause and effect. All that 
1s,is the result of antecedent causes ; this is recognised by 
us now in the material world, but the Buddha proclaimed 
it as operative not only in the material but in the emo- 
tional, mental, and moral worlds. This great law of cause 
and effect is a just law, bringing to each one of us 
neither more nor less than we ourselves have earned. For 
to the Buddhist as to the Hindu, this law of cause and 
effect is not limited to the present life or to the life 
beyond the grave, but continues through all our cycles of 
lives, is, indeed, a universal law. It is true it is opera- 
tive here and now, for as we think, so we tend to become, 
thought being the most important factor in the building 
of character; while desire brings us to the place where 
it may obtain satisfaction, and action has a gradual but 
sure effect upon our circumstances. We know this by 
reflection upon our own life and observation of the lives 
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of others. We can see, in our own case, how the nature 
of our thoughts during our present life has gradually 
built up our character, a character as varied as our 
thoughts and feelings ; and our desires have brought us 
opportunities, first in one direction and then in another, 
while our acts, being the outer expression of our thoughts 
and desires, have more or less modified our circumstances, 
Of course there is no real separation between thought, 
feeling and action, but only a predominance now of one 
and now of the other; the whole man thinks and feels 
and acts. What we recognise in ourselves we also 
observe in others, and there is every reason to think that 
birth and death are but incidents in the working of this 
law of cause and effect. Thus the Buddha taught that 
each life was the result of all lives before it along one 
particular individual line. I have had one line of past 
lives, you have had another; therefore our present 
characters differ because our past has been different, and 
we are each the result of the whole of our past. As my 
physical body is the result of one series of ancestors, 
and your physical body is the result of another series, so 
my character ts the result of one series of lives, and your 
character is the result of another series. The doctrine 
of reincarnation of character is the complement of the 
evolution of the body. “ Each life the outcome of our 
former living is,” and, just as we now are, so we have 
made ourselves by our past thoughts, desires, and acts. 
We are our own architects and our own builders, and, if 
the building is not to our liking, we can set to work to 
alter and improve. Here we all are, then, according to 
the teaching of the Buddha, revolving upon this wheel 
of birth, decay, death, life elsewhere, and then re-birth in 
other surroundings, but very generally the old attach- 
ments under new forms. Gradually the character 
evolves. [t slowly acquires aptitudes and! faculties, and 
at last learns to discriminate why it is bound on the 
Wheel of Change. The Buddha saw that it was Desire 
that brought the man back time after-time to the round 
of earth-life, and He proclaimed to all who would listen 
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a way to cast off the fetters binding the man. The great 
cause of human misery the Buddha saw to be “ Ignor- 
ance,” and, in order to dispel this ignorance and lead 
men to become wise, He taught the Four Noble Truths, 
and the Noble Eight-stepped Path. The Four Noble 
Truths are :—1. The fact of sorrow; 2. The cause of 
sorrow ; 3. The cessation of sorrow; 4. The way to put 
an end to sorrow. 

We need not spend much time over the first truth ; 
that sorrow exists is quite evident. We have felt sorrow 
ourselves, we have witnessed it in others; and as far 
back as we go in history or tradition, we gather that it 
has existed from time immemorial. Now why is this? 
What ts the cause of all the various sorrows which fall 
upon human beings? Is there one cause,or are there 
many causes? At first sight it would seem that each 
sorrow has a separate cause, or at any rate that there are 
many causes producing the numerous and varied sorrows 
which we experience or witness. The Buddha, however, 
traced all sorrows from one cause, and that cause was 
desire for what was impermanent. Our troubles, our 
sorrows, come not from our destiny, nor from our circum- 
stances, but from our attitude towards those circumstances. 
As long as we desire to have and to hold what is transient, 
so long shall we be sorrowful when we lose our posses- 
sions, and our relatives and friends pass away from 
our sight and hearing. Remove from your heart all 
desire for what is transient, desire not things but qualities, 
or if you cannot at once eradicate from your nature all 
desire, then the Buddha pointed out a way by which all 
men may gradually refine and raise their desires, until in 
this world they attain “ Nirvana,” The Great Peace. 

And this way is called the Eight-stepped Path,’ which 
consists of three divisions : one relating to the intellect, 
another to our conduct in and towards the outer world, 
and the third to the development of the inner nature 
and powers. Let us very briefly take them in their order. 


1 Quoted and adapted from ‘‘ The Eight-Stepped Path,” by J. C. Chatterji. 
Theosophical Reveew, Vol. 23. 
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The first division is Right View and Right Resolve or 
Aspiration. This Right View consists in the intellectual 
perception that all manifested and separated beings are 
dependent upon their antecedent causes; have only a 
relative existence, and are all of them impermanent. 

From this realisation comes the resolve, or at any rate 
the aspiration, not to desire what is fleeting, but to desire 
Nirvana, which is changeless, everlasting Peace and Rest. 

Now when that is intellectually perceived, the question 
comes, How can this eternal peace be reached ? and the 
answer is by following the third, fourth, and fifth stages 
of the Path which relate to our conduct. 

Our speech is to be right; that is, it is to be true and 
pleasant. We must endeavour to think truly, to speak 
truly, and in thought and in speech to think and speak 
kindly and courteously; to act truly, courteously, and 
kindly to all with whom we come in contact. 

Our livelihood is to be right; we must not gain a 
livelihood by selling intoxicating liquors, or slaves, or 
things hurtful, such as murderous weapons. 

We should not be butchers, or soldiers, or publicans, 
but what we make, distribute or buy, should be only 
what is for the good of the whole. A man at this stage 
is careful what he does and how he does it; what he 
produces and how he produces it; what he distributes 
and how he distributes it; he does nothing carelessly, but 
everything intelligently. 

Now only when these stages are reached, when the 
views, aims, thoughts, speech, action, and means of 
living are right, is the man qualified for the last stage, the 
life of meditation and retirement. For it is idle to begin 
practising yoga and meditation unless one takes the 
first steps of purifying the nature, and freeing the mind 
and heart from Karmic bonds. But when that is done, 
in some measure, at least, the aspirant guards his senses, 
regulates his diet, frees himself from dulness and idleness, 
and thus using Right Exertion, prepares himself for the 
next stage—Right Recollection. Now this is sometimes 
translated Right Mindfulness, and is held to consist of a 
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watchful attention to one’s thoughts, words and actions; 
but besides this, we think that, as it is the stage before 
Samadhi, it may probably refer to the memory of nature, 
of which we read in our books, and which would be right 
recollection. When the disciple is established in this 
stage of the path, he grows steady and calm; he is 
free from wavering of mind and heart, and is soon able 
to reach Right Rapture, the ecstasy of Samadhi, which 
leads him to that Wisdom which is the object of his 
search—that Wisdom which alone can solve the problems 
of life, and give peace and abiding bliss. 

This Wisdom, according to the Buddha's own teaching, 
cannot be given by one person to another; no formula 
of words can give it; no written Scriptures, no rites or 
ceremonies; none of these can do more than indicate the 
way. The truth must be reached, must be attained to 
by each one for himself, and the first step towards that 
realisation is in manifesting love to all, and freeing our- 
selves from lower attachments here and now; for it is of 
no use having an ideal without putting it into practice. 
Buddhism is essentially practical. It insists upon self- 
culture and self-deliverance born of self-conquest. To 
all who realise the sorrows of life, and perceive, however 
dimly, the cause and the cure for these sorrows, it says : 
«Start at once upon yourself, and strive to free, to purify, 
and to ennoble your own life, your own heart’s aspirations. 
If you would spread health of body abroad, be healthy 
yourself by observing these laws of health which underlie 
all physical life. If you would spread courtesy, chivalry, 
tenderness, strength, sweetness, grace, patience, cultivate 
these qualities in your own life ; and similarly with mental 
characteristics ; nor need you think that such self-culture 
begins and ends with yourself.” ; 

That is a great illusion, even on the physical plane. 
The particles of which our bodies are composed come 
and go, we stamping them with our stamp, and 
they carrying our influence with them. Much more 
is this so of the particles of our subtler bodies. A 
feeling of love, a clear perception of Truth, are. not 
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confined to ourselves; they help to raise all who can 
appropriate them ; for we are all members of a great body 
and all life is one. If then a man aspires to aid the 
world, let him first aid himself; if he would spread the 
Light of Truth to others, he must first perceive it himself, 
and when it shines in his own heart and life with all the 
radiance born of inward purity, love, and peace, then he 
can draw others along the same path, but not till then. 

But, accompanying self-culture, the Buddha enjoined 
universal love, pure, universal love to every living 
creature above, below, around. Inthe Metta Sutta He 
says, “As a mother at the risk of her life watches 
over her own child, her only child, so let every one 
cultivate a boundless friendly mind towards all beings. 
Let him cultivate good will towards all the world, a 
boundless friendly mind, above, below, and across, 
unobstructed, without hatred, without enmity. Standing, 
walking, sitting, lying, as long as he be awake, let him 
devote himself to this mind; this way of living is the 
best in the world.” 

Just before He died He said to His disciples, “ Be ye 
lamps to yourselves; be ye a refuge to yourselves; 
betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast to 
the truth as a lamp, hold fast as a refuge to the truth, 
look not for refuge to any one besides yourselves. And 
whoever either now or after, being strenuous, thoughtful, 
and mindful, shall be a lamp and a refuge to themselves ; 
and, not betaking themselves to any external refuge, shall 
hold fast to the truth as their lamp and refuge, and shall 
not look for refuge to any one besides themselves, it is 
they who shall reach the very topmost height—but they 
must be anxious to learn.”’ 

There is much in Buddhism which we have not even 
touched upon. We have not referred to the Order which 
the Lord Buddha founded, an order of monks which 
exists to this day. We have not spoken of the spread 
of this religion, always by peaceful means, nor of the 
happy lives: of its votaries. We heartily recommend 


“The Soul of a People,’”’ in which will be found a 
7 
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sympathetic account of Buddhism among the Burmese. 
But enough has been said to show the main features of 
the teachings, namely, the proclamation of Law in all 
departments of Nature, the enforcement of self-culture 
and universal love as leading to the Great Peace, and 
finally a gradual process of evolution bringing good to 
better and better to best. 


‘‘ For hour after hour like an opening flower, 

Shall truth after truth expand. 

For the sun may pale, and the stars may fail, 
But the Law of Good shall stand. 

Its splendour glows, and its influence grows, 
As Nature’s slow work appears. 

From the zoophyte small to the Lords of all; 
Through kalpas and crores of years.” 


Hopcson SMITH. 
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Intellect and the Kbandba Doctrine. 


WE know that Buddhist doctrine, as revealed in the 
Pali Canon, frequently analyses the human being, in set 
terms, into a number of bodily and mental constituents. 
The analysis recurring most frequently is that known as 
the five Khandhas (Sanskrit: Skandhas). And it is 
affirmed that this analysis is exhaustive. 

Again, in that Canon we find these five constituents 
frequently decried and depreciated in very strong terms 
of what we should call Puritan or evangelical ethics. 

Yet again, in the same Scriptures, we meet with the 
paradox, that not only does acceptance of and progress 
in true doctrine depend on an effort of the human being 
so constituted, but that intelligence, intellect, knowledge, 
whatever be its place among those constituents, is 
appreciated and extolled exceedingly. On these three 
points the following slightly sketched considerations 
may be of interest. 

The essential pre-occupation of early Buddhism with 
the analysis of the human individual will be readily 
granted. How fundamental for ethical regeneration this 
was held to be I have tried to show elsewhere.’ 

The whole content of individual experience, of experi- 
ence as referred to a “Me” or as “ Mine,’’ was to be 
considered as disinterestedly as if it were a cabinet of 
geological specimens, disintegrated, classified, with the 
pragmatic intention of breaking up the ‘“ ego-making,” 
‘“‘mine-making ”’ superstition of egomania, and revealing 


1 The following remarks are slightly enlarged from a paper read before a section of 
the Oxford Congress of the History of Religions, 1908, entitled ‘‘ Knowledge and 
Intuition in Buddhism.” Re-cast and compared with European thought, they formed 
@ paper read before the London and Liverpool Buddhist Societies. 

* Buddhism (Rangoon), 1903, Vol. J., Pt. 1, ‘‘The Threshold of Buddhist 
Ethics,” 
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the transient congeries in which illusion had seen a 
principle of permanent being. It appears to have been 
in virtue of this preoccupation that Buddhists were 
called, and called themselves Vibhajjavadins— of the 
Analytic School.” 

An interesting testimony to the deep-seated and long- 
lived bent imparted to the doctrine by the prominence 
given to analysis, may perhaps be inferable from a 
passage in the itinerary of Yuan Chwang, the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim. He therein alludes to finding public 
debates being held in Peshawar, in Kashmir, on what 
the translator calls “the nature of the sense-perceptions.”! 

The product of this err ae habit of mind with which 
we are now most familiar is the doctrine of the five 
Khandhas. It should not, however, be concluded that 
this resolution of the personal complex into a logically 
distinguishable congeries of five aggregates—agpregates 
of happenings rather than static elements—held the field 
from first to last, or exclusively at any time. Ten or 
twelve such schemes of division may be collected from the 
Pitakas ; for instance, nama-rupa or kaya and citta (or 
vikhana)—divisions tantamount to our own body and 
mind—again, rupa and vedana; kaya, vedand, citta, 
dhamma ; kaya, ayu, usma (life and heat) and vi#fana. 
Again, there is the concept of body as com-mental or sa- 
vinnanako, or aS conscious and com-mental (sanni sa- 
manako), and so on. With the exception, however, of 
the first of these—7ama-ripa—none of them attains to 
the importance, as formula and as doctrine, of the 
Khandhas. We do not know to what extent the fivefold 
division was pre-Buddhistic, but it is introduced, as a set 
of terms needing no introduction as such, into the 
Buddha’s second sermon to the Five Bhikkhus.? And it 
is invested with extreme antiquity in the Digha Nikaya 
(II., 35), in being appended to the Bo-tree meditations 
of each of the seven Buddhas, although it finds no place 
in the corresponding Vinaya tradition (op. cit. 78). 

1 On Yuan Chwang’s Travels-in India, A.D. 629—645. By T. Watters. I., 212. 

® The ‘ Anatta-lakkhana-sutta."” Vin. Vexts, I., 100. 
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This importance and pervasiveness of the Khandha 
division in early Buddhism is due to the association of 
the fivefold formula with the central tenet of anaiia or 
non-soul. With the later advance in Buddhist psychology 
on Abhidhamma? lines, the more archaic Khandha 
division was practically superseded by the division of 
vipa, citta, and cetastka, or elaboration of the traditional 
content of xdama-riipa. But in the Sutta-Pitaka the 
Khandhas are nearly always mentioned in this special 
connection, namely, the negation of attz, or (Sanskrit) 
Giman, aS permanent, super-phenomenal entity, co- 
inhering, somehow, with the individual, and re-indi- 
vidualised after each individual decease. The individual’s 
components could, all five of them, be shown to be 
essentially such that the Atman could not be any one of 
them. They were by nature creatures of growth and 
decay; they involved suffering; they were subject to 
natural laws, and limited by them. The Atman was, as 
absolute, unitary, noumenal, above change, decay and 
suffering. It was “super grammaticam.” Else it was 
not Atman. | 

The further question: why the Khandha-summary of 
the individual was chosen to serve in negating Atman, in 
place of any of the other summaries given above, is not 
altogether easy of solution. If we are not satisfied with 
the reply that it was the classification most in vogue at the 
time, or that the founders of Buddhism deliberately chose 
itas, on the whole, presenting a more excellent conspectus 
than its rivals, we may find some ground for its service- 
ableness in the many-tentacled tenaciousness of the 
doctrine they so earnestly repudiated. 

For the Khandha division does not, on the surface, 
commend itself to our logic. The first, riipa, lit. visible 
form or object, but extended, as Khandha, to mean 
material qualities, answers well enough to our “body.” 
But it is difficult to endorse the division of the rest of the 
intelligent individual into feeling (vedand), perception 


oa 


! This is evident in the classic manual, Adkidhammattha-sangakha, a translation of 
which by Mr. Shwe Z. Aung will be shortly published by the Pali Text Society. 
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(sazzia), concomitant mental factors (sankharz) and 
cognition or consciousness (vi#i#iana). From the point of 
view of the mutually exclusive species of our Hellenic 
logic, there is here a chaotic overlapping, and no 
effectual resolution of the compound into the simple or 
elemental. Three of the four terms are expressions 
for awareness, or recipient and reacting intelligence ; 
the other representing the co-ordinated factors in its 
expression. All except vedand are used with varying 
scope and implication in the Pitakas. But then we must 
not forget that to describe, define, and classify, in the 
ancient methods revealed in the Pali Canon, is to cover 
the entire range of a field of thought (¢.g., “ ttelligent 
individual”) by means of mutually overlapping names.’ 

Perhaps, however, as I have already hinted, the real 
object in opposing to r7/pa, not one mind-Khandha, or at 
most two, viz., mind-receptive and mind-reactive, cogni- 
tion and volition, but four mental Khandhas, was the result 
of a solicitude not to omit any current term for mind that 
might serve as a nest and refuge for the insidious heresy 
of soul. The favourite method of setting forth this 
_heresy is to represent a fivefold delusion of supposing that 
one Khandha or the other is the soul, or its bearer. And 
the repudiation is effected by a thorough elimination of 
soul from one and all of them. 

This was at any rate the reason for the adoption of 
the fivefold division that commended itself as both 
orthodox and sufficient to the worthy Buddhaghosa. 
Why, he asks in his Visuddhi Magga,’ did the Blessed 
One say there were five Khandhas, no less and no more ? 
Because these sum up all classes of compound things, 
because these chiefly afford a foothold for soul and the 
animistic (atfattaniya-gaha-vatthu), and because they are a 
depository for others.* 


1 This has been discussed in my Buddhist Psychological Ethics, XX1X., and my 
edition of the Vibhanga, xvii., and 2. 

3 The passage is given in Warren’s Buddhism in Translations, 156. 

3 Annesan ca avarodhato, 2.e., either other divisions or other footholds. I have 
tried to render this quotation more literally than Warren has done, although his freer 
rendering seems correct enough. 
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Now if the Khandhas were held to cover all the com- 
ponent energies or modes of energy of the normal 
individual, and if they included no Atman, then it follows 
that any spiritual process or faculty mentioned by the 
founders of Buddhism must, for them, have been classified, 
or held classifiable, under the five Khandhas. The 
Buddhist could not say, in the words of the Aitareyya 
Upanishad, “ mind, cogitation, understanding, insight, 
decision, intention, memory . . . are all names for intellect 
(prajfz),” and prajfa—the base, the guiding principle 
of all that is—is the self (Atman).2_ The Buddhist could 
not say, with Plotinus, that intuition, intellect (nous), 
thought, memory, were all powers of the psyche, and 
quasi-divine. The Buddhist could not say, with the 
Christian Fathers—with, e.g., Gregory of Nyssa,’ that 
cognition is psyche detaching itself from body, or with 
Augustine that the soul ( psyche) is the cognising subject, 
and that “when we know, it is God knowing in us.” 
For he rejected Atman and psyche as in or of the 
Khandhas. And he affirmed that if Atman was borne in 
or by any human constituent, the bearer must be one of 
the Khandhas.® 

More than this: he not only denuded the Khandhas of 
the divine energising of an indwelling Atman, but he 
substituted nothing to retrieve the face value, ethical or 
religious, of the five Khandhas, so called. The whole 
weight of the puritanical, austere, anti-world, anti-flesh, 
anti-devil, anti-“ pride of life,” monastic, ascetic side of 
Buddhist doctrine 1s brought to bear with deprecatory 
emphasis on these poor five factors, and on the mistaken 
sentiment of complacency in them, either for themselves, 
or as informed by anything so transcendently superhuman, 
superphenomenal as the currently conceived Atman. 

We can only follow the Buddhist an-atfa argument if 


1 ** And that self is Brahman, is Indra, is Prajapati.” Ait. Up. Arafiyaka, 2, 6. 

* Quoted in Siebeck’s Geschichte der Psychologie, I1., 379 ff. 

8 ** All recluses and Brahmins who consider the a//@ as borne in different ways 
(anekavihitam), consider that it is borne by the five Khandhas, or by one of them.” 
Khandha-Samyutta in Sastyutta Nikaya, I1., 46. 
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we keep in view this “current conception,” distinguishing 
between Eastern and Western pantheism. With the 
puny things the West has called souls—the poor fluttering 
sprites of Greek vases, the melancholy shades of Vergil’s 
underworld, the errant, fallible, doubled self we meet 
with in medizval books sacred and secular, the 

Animula vagula blandula 

Pallidula rigida nudula 
of Hadrian, the Buddha might have quarrelled; but it 
would have been otherwise. Whether with one Vedantist 
school we say that the Over-soul was My soul, or with 
another that My soul was Over-soul, Atman was not 
differently conceived in India as were “souls” in the 
West. 

And the Khandhas, thus denuded, stand exposed as 
the vehicles of pain and misery, and as “a burden” 
taken up ever again by craving ever-reborn—craving of 
sense-desires, craving for rebirth. Thus exposed, missiles 
from the rich stores of Indian similes are aimed at them 
in the pages of the Pitakas, likening them to diseases, to 
knives and javelins, to murderers with uplifted swords, 
to serpents, to bubbles of foam, to a mirage, to the 
conjurer’s trickwork. Things alien, evil, of the world: 
distaste for them is to be cultivated, not mere dis- 
passionateness. 

It might, and very likely would, be objected here by a 
Buddhist, that the obloquy heaped upon the Khandhas is 
intended not for them as such, but only when and in so 
far as they are, in Warren’s rendering, “coupled with 
depravity and attachment,” ’ that is, when the individual, 
in mind and body, shows himself infected with the 
Asavas and the four kinds of “grasping.” The Buddha 
is represented as saying: “I will teach you, bhikkhus, 
the five Khandhas and the five ‘ grasping ’-Khandhas,’’ 
and then proceeding to enumerate the five in the usual 

1 Sdsav@ upddaniya, Warren, op. cit. 155. The four “ graspings” are “ after 
sense pleasures, speculative opinions, rites and conventions, and theories of soul.’’ 
Sir Charles Eliot very kindly reminded me of the distinction indicated above. 


* Je., of grasping, sptdanakkhandha. My rendering is not less uncouth than 
Warren’s ‘‘ attachment-groups.” 
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phraseology of inclusive description. In the case of the 
second five, the two words quoted below are the only 
specific difference introduced. 

Now it is true that, in the many passages wherein the 
ethical undesirableness of the Khandhas is expounded, 
they are called not simply Khandhas, but “ grasping ”- 
Khandhas, that is to say, in those cases where the term 
“five Khandhas” is introduced. But where it is not 
introduced—where the five are depreciated severally and 
simply, as vipa and the rest, there is no saving clause 
whatever qualifying the condemnation. In judging of a 
creed or doctrine as a whole, those which really count in 
the long run as its main features, are those that are most 
emphasised. One can find everything in any scriptures. 
The test as to whether any feature found is to ‘rank as a 
tenet is: What emphasis is laid upon its utterance, in 
repetition and impressive phrasing? Judged by this, 
judged by the fact that, in the discourse referred to, the 
distinction drawn is not used to show to what sublime 
development the Khandhas, purged of the adsavas and 
upadanas, might attain, the distinction loses significance 
when the trend of the doctrine is considered as a whole. 

Bearing all this in mind, let us look at certain powers 
imputed in the same books to the human mind, and 
rated at the opposite extreme of the scale of religious 
values. The Buddhists were by no means second to the 
Greeks, or the heirs of the Greeks, in the exalted estimate 
they formed of the possibilities of “intellect.” If the 
lofty function of Plato’s “intellect” (noms) was, by exer- 
cising itself as wisdom (sophia), to discern the supreme 
good, even as the eye discerns the sun through light, so 
for the Buddhist was it by pawaza (prajfaa) or wana that 
the highest fetches of intuition, the sublimest ethical 
insight was attained. Buddhism and Platonism have this 
in common, that our discernment of truth or good, of 
things as they are, of things in their right perspective, is 
described, not as dzanoia or reasoned understanding, but 
aS an inner vision. 


PoP em A =e 


Now pasha (or via or abhivna or Ranadassana) covers 
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a number of highly-ranked mental faculties or processes, 
allusions to which, under more specific names, run all 
through the Sutta Pitaka. The English reader may 
refer to, ¢.g., the Ambattha Suttanta, translated in Rhys 
Davids’s Dialogues of the Buddha (1., pp. 123—5). The 
Buddha having said that righteousness (s7/a) and parna 
make the true brahmin, not birth, is asked: “ What is 
that paiva?” The reply is that (involved inseparably 
with the habit and state of virtue) pa##z consists in cer- 
tain forms of intellectual exercise, to wit, the graduated 
stages of rapt absorption called Jhana, insight into the 
nature of an individual as such (here be it noted divided 
into body and mind (v%#ana) only), the power through 
creative will to project a temporary double of one’s self, 
other supernormal powers classed as iddhi-vidha, such 
as what is termed among ourselves levitation, etc., 
celestial or super-normal hearing, intuitive knowledge of 
another’s subjective experience, commonly known here 
as thought-reading, thought-transference or telepathy, 
reminiscence of one’s own past lives, 1.¢., of more or less 
of them, for they are infinite in number, celestial or super- 
normal vision, and finally and, for the enlightened 
Buddhist, infinitely greater than the rest, the discernment 
and total eradication of the four mighty tendencies 
involving rebirth which the Canon calls Asavas, i.e., 
drugs or poisons.’ 

In a little sketch there is no scope, even if there were 
in the sketcher the competency, to enter into each of 
these modes of exercising the faculties in what India has 
conceived to be the highest levels of potency. Judged 
by this bare catalogue, the faculties engaged seem to 
make very light of both the interests and the limitations 
of sense-experience. And some may be inclined to say, 
“This is not bad as a summary of the subjective experience 


1 On this see Dialogues, loc. cit. 88, #. 4, and Introduction. The ten (not nine) 
modes (v#@ha) referred to by Buddhaghosa only, are now known to occur in the Canon 
itself :—Patisambhida-magea, I1., 205 (ed. in 1907 by Dr. A. C. Taylor). But there 
the preceding creative potency is ranked under the ten as adhitthana-iddhi, t.e., 
fixation (of will), This work is obviously much later than the Digha NMitiya. 

2 That is, sense-desire, becoming (or lust for living as such), opinion, ignorance. 
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of an angel, or of one of Mr. H: G. Wells’s Martians. 
Anyway, it is very old, and therefore no doubt entirely 
mythological.” Or again: ‘“ There’s not overmuch of 
what we should call ‘intellect’ about it.” Now, I trust 
that no reader of The Buddhist Review will consider this 
very ancient and venerable list in an uncritical spirit, nor, 
on the other hand, dismiss it with criticisms so hasty and 
superficial. Let me say here that Buddhism, at least in 
Further India, has never yet relegated this ancient con- 
spectus to the cupboard for ideas outgrown and obsolete. 
It has been taught as a series of states and powers 
attainable, not by angel, fairy, wizard, or Martian, but by 
man; from the days of Asoka and centuries later, from 
Buddhaghosa down to the actual present. The phrase 
of Semitic belief: “And God said, Let us make man 
in Our image,’”’ has often been inverted by modern 
criticism and anthropology. But it would seem as if the 
Indian, who centuries ago made that inversion for himself, 
was convinced that, if man had made gods in his own 
image, it was a god-like mind and will that made them. 
His were, given the right conditions and development, 
the powers that had been projected into deities. 

In reply to the second remark, I would point out that, 
in the Western traditions, we have so long divorced 
intellectual energy from action, that we lose sight of the 
relative identity, from the Indian standpoint, of thought 
with thought transference, of synthesis with synnergy. 
We recognise in speech, it is true, a fusion of thought and 
action, or a translation of the one into the other. But 
for us intellect is receptive and ratiocinative. It receives 
but it only reacts as thought, or in informing what we 
are pleased to call “will.” But for the Indian mind, 
thought can translate itself into material energy not less 
than material energy can, by way of sense, translate itself 
into consciousness. For that mind the problem of 
afferent consciousness that puzzles us is matched by the 
corresponding mystery—and fact—of efferent translation. 
We, on the other hand, relegate action to hands, limbs 
and voice, and in all other effects produced where these 
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agencies are apparently inoperative, see only the maya 
of the conjurer, and the illusions of the credulous. 

The theory of mental reaction to  sense-stimuli 
expounded in the Pitakas is more soberly scientific than 
the analyses of the pre-Aristotelian Greeks. The theory 
of association and of memory in the later Questions of 
King Milinda are no less sober and scientific so far as 
they go. So is the still later and more subtle analysis 
of the process of cognition in Buddhaghosa’s works,’ an 
analysis that is still taught in Buddhist Further India. 
So far we may find, in early Buddhist psychology, an 
anticipation of‘ our own current theories at least as 
interesting as the investigations of Aristotle, on which 
our own analyses are mainly based. But we cannot 
rightly conclude therefrom that Buddhists would be 
satisfied with being termed Sensationalists, or those who 
derive all knowledge from sense. It is true that there is 
no word in their literature accounting for transcendent 
powers of mind, save by the two great factors of the effect 
of past Karma on the one hand; and the effect of special 
and strenuous training on the other. Nevertheless, it 
was reckoned as erroneous theory to hold that the 
supernormal faculty of the so-called ‘celestial eye” was 
abnormal intensification of physical sight.?. This view is 
refuted by a quotation from the Buddha’s word,* that 
there were three distinct sorts of vision: the physical, 
the celestial, and the eye of insight (pa##za), by which I 
think must be meant that which is elsewhere called “ the 


1 Atthasalinz, Visuddht-magea, and Sammoha-vinodani. 

2 This is in the A@sha-vatthu of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Had the heretical 
notion become orthodox, we should have pax#7a, in one of its modes at least, classed 
under the 77pakhandha or bodily, physical factor of the individual! The heresy is 
suggested by the description, contained in an orthodox work of the Canon, the 
Patisambhidamagga, of how the Celestial Hearing and Eye might be evolved by 
practice :—the latter, by so fixing the consciousness on light, or some radiant surface, 
that, in time, discrimination between light and dark is suspended, and a vision arises 
transcending the environment of sense-impression and attaining a purview of the 
passing and pageant of human lives (I., p. 112, J.R.A.S., 1906, 242). Of course the 
“fleshly eye” is here really numbed by sustained stimulus, while the intent con- 
templative tension of the mind is maintained, and imagination, or, if you will, 
intuitive insight, is given the better play. 

3 Jtivuttaka, translated by Dr. J. H. Moore, New York, 1908, p. 72. I do not 
hold with the translator’s interpolated ‘* (Is). 
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Dhamma-eye,” 1.¢., understanding of the Dhamma. 
Buddhaghosa, however, in the A tthasalint (306), follows 
the Digha, in adopting a twofold division only : natural 
sight and pania-sight. 

An eloquent illustration of the scope of this other or 
“second” sight occurs in another suttanta of the Digha 
Ntka@ya,' which incorporates an old Indian tale. Pdayasi, 
a noble, sceptic and agnostic as to the existence of all 
other worlds, and of rebirth other than human, is debating 
with the venerable apostle Kumara-Kassapa, and goes 
on to say: “But who lets Master Kassapa know all 
these things: that there are Three-and-Thirty Gods, or 
that the Three-and-Thirty Gods live so many years ? 
We do not believe him when he says these things.” 

“That, Prince, is just as if there were a man born 
blind who could not see objects as dark or bright, as 
blue, yellow, red or brown; who could not see things as 
smooth or rough, nor the stars, nor moon, nor sun. And 
he were to say : ‘ There are none of these things, nor 
any one capable of seeing them. I don’t know them, I 
don’t see them; therefore they don’t exist.’ Would one 
so speaking, speak rightly, Prince ?” 

“Not so, Master Kassapa. The visual objects of which 
you speak do exist, and so does the faculty of seeing 
them. To say ‘I don’t know them, I don’t see them ; 
therefore they don’t exist’: that would not be speaking 
rightly.” 

“But even so, methinks, do you, Prince, talk like the 
blind man in my parable when you say: ‘ But who lets 
Master Kassapa know that there are Three and-Thirty 
Gods, or that the Three-and-Thirty Gods live so many 
years? We do not believe him when he says these 
things.’ For, Prince, the other world is not, as you 
imagine, to be regarded with this fleshly eye. Those 
Samanas and Brahmans who haunt the lonely and remote 
recesses of the forest, where noise, where sound there 
hardly is, they there abiding sfrenuous, ardent, aloof, 


1 A translation of this is in Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. I1., “The Payasi 
Suttanta.” 
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purify the eye divine; they by that purified eye divine, 
passing the vision of men, see both this world and that 
other world, and beings reborn not of parents. In this 
way, Prince, is the other world to be seen, and not, even 
as you imagine, by this fleshly eye. Let this be a proof 
to you that there is another world, that there are beings 
reborn not pf parents, that there is fruit and result of 
deeds well done and ill done.” 

The two visions are also illustrated in another book of 
the Canon by the simile of a man standing where he can 
see into the doors of two houses.’ “Even so doth a 
bhikkhu by the celestial eye, purified, transcending the 
human eye, see beings dying and being reborn, going to 
weal or woe even according to their deeds (karma).” 

We may put aside these transcendent powers, and 
take a definition of intellect, understanding or insight 
more on all fours with our own more grey and sober out- 
look ; that, for instance, describing equally pazazndriyari 
(faculty of pazza), sampajyawar (conscious understanding) 
vipassana (insight) and sammadittht (right or perfect 
view) :—“ Understanding, search, research, searching the 
truth (dhamma), discernment, discrimination, differentia- 
tion, sagacity, proficiency, subtlety, criticism, reflection, 
analysis, breadth, grasp, intuition, self-introspection,” and 
the metaphors applied to these: “a guide, a spur or 
goad, a sword, a lofty platform, light, radiance, splendour, 
a jewel.” ? Thus does the Abhidhamma group all the 
cognate terms used in the Sutta Pitaka to describe human 
intelligence. And there is, in all its definitions, none 
indicative of any higher appreciationthan that which is here 
ascribed to the intellect of the five Khandha’d individual. 

Calling both the foregoing categories for convenience’ 
sake pavna (I refer to the list quoted from the Digha 
Nikaya and that taken from the Abhidhamma book), we 
may ask whether paz#z is anywhere classed under one 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, 1., 279; Q1., 213 III, 178. The passages are simply 
assertions of the fact of the intuitive faculty, as in the Digha WN. reference ; not 
arguments as to the difference between the two kinds of ‘‘ eye.” 


2 See pp. 17—25 of my Buddhist Psychological Ethics. Ido not pretend to have 
given more than an approximate rendering of the abstract terms. 
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of the Khandhas? If it is, why are the Khandhas so 
hardly spoken of, seeing that in them lies the capacity of 
developing the saintly supernormal intellect ? 

For all their denunciatory zeal as religious reformers, 
the founders of Buddhism? were too sincere in their 
psychology and their logic, to exclude pa##a@ from their 
classifications. They do find a place for it, if not 
always under the same K handha. 

In the Sutta Pitaka, and in one of its leading “gospels,”’ 
the Mahima Nikaya, panna is classed with the vi##anak- 
khandha. ‘The bond and the difference between the two 
is discussed by two leading bhikkhus, Maha Kotthita 
and Sdriputta. “What is it to have panna?e” “To 
discern (pfajanati) the Four Truths.” ‘ What is 


wnkana?” “To be conscious of happiness, of sorrow, 
of neutral feeling.” ‘Are the two connected or dis- 
tinct ?”’ “Connected : what we discern, of that we are 


conscious ; what we are conscious of, that we discern.”’ 
“Is there no difference?”’ “Yes, paz#a@ is to be culti- 
vated ; vt##ana is to be thoroughly understood. That is 
the difference.”’ 

Thus, every ordinary person has vi##ana, intelligence 
or cognition, which reacts to sensory stimuli, and imagines 
and co-ordinates his sense-derived experience. This 
instrument, with all its exposure to evil, needs to be well 
studied and its function understood. But when applied 
to and trained in the objects and methods of higher life 
and thought, it may become, raised to a higher power, 
the instrument of intuitive insight, widened reminiscence, 
intensified perception, moral self-mastery, and so forth, 
called pavizz. Such is the view we find centuries later 
developed in the Visuddht Magga. To Buddhaghosa, 
somewhat in accordance with the psychical theory of 
Aristotle, sa##a, viitaina and pavfia all formed one 
evolutionary concept of mind at a lower, higher, and 
highest power of involution, so to speak.? 


1 1 have here no definitely-named individuals in mind, but those unknown recorders 
who, in compiling the Pali Pitakas, founded for us the Buddhism that, so far as we at 
present know, is the nearest to the original teaching. 

* See my Bud. Eth. Psychology, pp. 7, 8, #. 2. 
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In the Dhamma-Sangani, however, of the Abhidhamma, 
where concrete states of mind are resolved into a number 
of factors, and the attempt is made, with no very helpful 
result, to bring in the Khandha classification, pa##z is 
included, as both zmdriya and bald (faculty and force or 
power), under the varying content of the Sankha- 
rakkhandha. As such, it figures, not as the receptive, 
reacting consciousness itself, but as a factor in concrete 
mental syntheses or synnergies. When Buddhaghosa, 
however, discusses the satkharakkhandha in his Visuddhi 
Magga, he omits pafziz, but reserves all the last third of 
the book for it in all its modes, defining it as “insight 
and knowledge (vipassana-fanam), associated with moral 
consciousness.’ 

We have seen that the early Buddhists, in rejecting an 
indwelling Atman identical in substance with the world- 
soul, and the organ or seat of all higher insight and 
inspiration, conceded to the five Khandhas' they decried, 
the power of developing, given the right disposition and 
proper training, into instruments of supreme knowledge 
and volition. Are they, then, wholly inconsistent in 
heaping contumely as preachers on the Khandhas, while 
magnifying the functions of pazaa ? 

Judged by the consistency we should demand from 
a system of psychological religion,’ elaborated by one 
academic mind for chosen followers, the teaching of early 
Buddhism may seem inconsistent. But in a pioneer 
movement for ethical and intellectual reform we do not 
expect to find thoroughgoing consistency, not at least 
when the movement has grown vast and unwieldy. Think 
what it means to be one’s self the outcome of certain 
traditions and environment, and yet be trying to alter the 
traditions the better to suit one’s environing society, to 
alter society by altering its traditions. The clinging 
grip of usage, the mortmain—the dead hand—of tradition 


1 Ripa need not be omitted as the one clog to the flights of the mental Khandhas. 
The phrase, “ touching with the body” (Aayena phassitua), is a Pali idiom, however 
meant, used to describe an ecstatic attainment of mind. It should interest students 


of Neo-platonism. 
2 I borrow the late Max Miller’ term. 
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is not so easily thrown off. The reformer is himself not 
out of their clutches. | 

It was no new thing for Buddhists, any more than 
it was, later, for Christians, to be denouncing both “this 
vile body” and the mind or heart “out of which pro- 
ceed evil thoughts.” It was part of the business—if 
one may say so—it was in part the méter, of those 
intensely earnest religious upheavals, those great protests 
against the twin tyranny of formalism, and the vice which 
that formalism suffered to prevail, to denounce whole- 
heartedly the whole organism of the sinner; and besides 
this, judging by the Buddhist and other religious litera- 
tures of India, Buddhism did not originate anti-ritualism, 
anti-sacerdotalism and evangelistic ethics in that country. 
It handed on the torch of a very ancient Protestant 
tradition, kindling therewith, as it did so, certain possibly 
quite original intellectual fires. 

As revivalists they were bound to denounce. As 
reformers in mental science, ethics and education, they 
considered man under another aspect: not as a sinner 
to be plucked from the burning, but as plastic material, 
as force running to waste, which, under proper training, 
was fraught with the highest promise. So they flagellated 
the bundle of fivefold modes of sense-reaction in a world 
of sensuous experience, while they found no pedestal too 
high for the new mental organism, evolvable from those 
Khandhas as butterfly from caterpillar, as diamond from 
carbon. As the Christian became a “new man” when 
he had, as Paul said, “ put on the Lord Jesus Christ,”— 
“the mind that was in Christ Jesus,” so what we might 
call “the higher psychology of the Buddhist” discerns in 
the sekha, working to become asekha (the student who 
would become adept) a quasi new set of faculties and 
processes. These, summed up, came to be called the 
Bodhi-pakkhiya Dhamma, or conditions appertaining to 
enlightenment. But they are no longer spoken of under 
the atomic or static simile of khandha, 2.e., heap, mass, 
aggregate. They are all dynamically conceived, as 


process, potency, ways of progress. For the five indriyas 
8 
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of sense—the five senses—we have substituted the five 
indriyas of moral sense :—faith, energy, mindfulness, 
concentration, insight (or paz#z). Other processes or 
faculties were the four Inceptions [Institutes or Applica- 
tions | of Mindfulness, the four Bases or Preliminaries to 
Potency (:ddhz), the four right struggles, the seven Factors 
of Enlightenment, the Aryan Eightfold Way. The man 
or woman who had so glorified the body of Khandhas by 
evolving out of them, by developing them into, this 
wonderful new consciousness of other interests and con- 
trasted ideals, was no longer a mere vehicle or compound 
of sense-determined Khandhas. 

And it is because of this evolution of mind and 
character and ideals that the Buddhists no doubt were 
‘‘ not careful to answer” critics in this matter, not more 
careful to class the higher regenerate intelligence under 
one Khandha or another. We need not trouble our- 
selves either to apologise for their logic or their want 
of it. “Illogical” is often applied to what is only a 
greater logic, t.¢.,a reasoning with other and expanded 
data. 

Khandhas and the whole machinery of experience by 
way of sense might serve well enough in analysing the 
average sensual man or woman, with only such activities 
and interests as belonged to that world of sense-experi- 
ence. But once you substitute the new interests and ideals, 
the rising above worldly aims, then the whole training 
and machinery of the individual is practically covered by 
what I have for want, for sad want, of a good word called 
Intellect—pagsa, vi7j2, abhiaiwa—synonyms almost all of 
them, of vipassana which corresponds exactly to our imsight 
and which, in later Buddhist works, came largely to 
be substituted for the two latter terms. Emotional 
enthusiasm came into the training and so did strenuous 
sustained energy, desire, purpose—the fullest expression 
of will. But the central aim was ever intellectual— 
intellectual grasp, and the wider and deeper view. And 
this each one had to attain for himself and herself. 

It may seem wise not to hurl out of sight the ladder 
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whereby a higher standpoint has been reached. It was 
by the poor body and mind of this indisputable sense- 
experience that Indian seers and saints had climbed. 
Traditional standpoints of religious revivalism on the one 
hand, and the traditional view of the difference, not in 
degree but in kind, between mundane knowledge and 
supramundane intuition and will, affected their judgment 
and their methods. But at all events the Buddha did 
not compromise as Aristotle did, who cut the knot of the 
problem of intellect by declaring that “it alone enters 
from without and is alone divine.”! As for ourselves, we 
can afford at this time of day to look without fear and 
with hope and admiration at the brave upward way of 
man, evolving his finer instrument of pa##a out of the 
homely and everyday tools of the Khandhas. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


1 De Gen. Ansmalium, I1., 3. 
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Eqoism, Crue and False. 


WHATEVER queries may be raised as to the origin and 
nature of the different moralities of mankind, and whatever 
claims may be made on their behalf, there can be no 
doubt that the real purpose of them all is the subordina- 
tion of individual to collective ends. Life is maintained 
largely by a struggle between individuals. But, in the 
case of the human and many other species, the struggle 
is less between units than between groups. This group- 
struggle has evolved a group-consciousness, causing men 
to act, think, and even to feel in crowds. The voice of 
conscience expresses but the self-seeking of the race; 
and the frequent desire to neglect duty, together with 
the sense of mental discomfort that generally arises from 
so doing, betrays no less the fact that there are points at 
which personal and super-personal interests clash, than 
the fact that there are other points at which these two 
classes coincide. While the discovery of modern evolu- 
tionary science that morality has a profound biological 
significance would seem to strengthen it in a way 
traditional religion cannot do, the makeshift nature of 
every one of its specific expressions tends, for some 
minds at least, to rob it of that mystic lustre wherewith 
it has dominated human imagination for so long. The 
impression is sure to get abroad that the race is, after all, 
a somewhat grotesque fetish, attempting to masquerade 
in the borrowed garments of divinity, and that the 
dazzling splendour of the ‘categorical imperative,” 
before which Kant bowed the reverential knee, proves 
too often a mere ignis fatuus to lure the more efficient 
types to an ignoble self-effacement, in order that the 
grovelling masses may be saved a little disappointment 
and a little pain. Altruism, we are beginning to be told, 
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is the voice of the herd, which seeks, not progress, but 
the niggardly conservation of what poor forces of life it 
has received at Nature’s hand. Egoism ts the true power 
making for righteousness. Where the conditions favour 
the maximum of mental and physical variation, the voice 
of the “I” will be most insistent. The voice of the 
herd is the voice of timid persons of very limited mental 
horizons. The voice of the ‘‘I”’ is the voice of the 
strong will and the strong soul, which the herd will 
drown, if it can, by causing those instincts it so dreads to 
transform themselves into things of shame. Through 
the ‘“‘conscience,’”’ the noble individual learns to shrink 
from the promptings of his heart, and to be ready to 
place his will on a level with wills pettier than his own. 
Let him be true to himself, and he must needs pass as 
the “wicked ” one, the “sinner,” the “ungodly.” And 
yet such a rebel is the true pioneer of humanity. In him 
the race finds its justification. He is one to whom 
morality is but an instrument of exploitation. He seeks 
to live ‘“‘ beyond good and evil.” In striving to stamp 
his image on all things he fulfils his destiny. He is 
destroyer, conqueror, master, superman. 

Such is the philosophy of egoism, which is endeavour- 
ing to express itself, in one form or another, through a 
score of literary channels at the present time, and which, 
as an undercurrent of thought, influences the conduct of 
a very large number of persons who would not profess to 
be consciously actuated by it. Nietzsche is perhaps its 
best known, and certainly its most remarkable, exponent. 
That adventurous thinker conceived it to be his mission 
to ‘“‘transvaluate all values.” According to prevalent 
ethical teaching, which, for Western civilisation at least, 
has come largely through Christianity, the “ good” man 
equates the humble, the meek, the pure and the self- 
sacrificing; while pride, aggression, lust and_ self- 
aggrandisement are but so many manifestations of the 
spirit of ‘‘sin,” which is doomed to fight an ever-losing 
battle, because the divine purpose that moulds the world 
is plainly on the other side. This view Nietzsche will 
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not have. The “nature” that creates the sanction for 
this state of things is not the eternal cosmic order, but 
the all-too-human nature of slavish souls striving for 
slavish and selfish ends. Other stages of human evolution 
have witnessed valuations that run directly counter to the 
valuations of Christian morality. In hardier times the 
meek have not inherited the earth, but the palm has been 
given to the man of strong lusts and strong limbs, to the 
man with the proud heart and the scornful eye. The 
ethic of the saint and the philanthropist has supplanted 
the ethic of the Viking. Some would express the facts 
euphemistically, by saying that civilised people have learned 
to pursue altruism rather than egoism as an ideal. But, 
from Nietzsche’s view-point, what has happened is merely 
the overthrow of egoism by egoism, the egoism of the 
creator by the egoism of the parasite. Morality has become 
for us (in profession, though hardly in practice) an all- 
embracing compassion, and in this “morality of sympathy,” 
as Nietzsche terms it, life is found to be gradually negating 
itself, owing to an ever-spreading degeneracy of the 
breed. Nietzsche does ‘not call on the decadents to 
surrender their armoury—the Christian virtues—for it is 
their “will to power,” which will it is not given to any 
form of life to renounce, save by death. His appeal is 
to those whose egoism, had it free scope, would prove 
the destruction of the traditional ethical ideals, and prepare 
the earth for the advent of Superman. The sum and 
substance of his teaching is this: “ Self,” which has been 
so cursed by moralists, is the one holy thing. Not the 
subordination of the individual to the collective will, but 
the exploitation of one individual will by another ; is the 
true method of: progress, which the priests and prophets 
of a nobler philosophy than Christianity must bless and 
promulgate. 

Instinct should be frankly followed, and reason recog- 
nised as its servant; not instinct as the servant of reason. 
Morality, so far as it subserves the individual and his 
ends, is as useful as any other instrument which life may 
exploit. But when it fails to fulfil this function, to 
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acknowledge it longer is to prostitute one’s manhood, 
and to deny the purpose of one’s being. 

Another of our philosophic writers, Henrik Ibsen, has 
pressed his high dramatic talent into the service of an 
egoistic ethic that recalls, on a number of counts, that of 
Nietzsche. Misery and failure attend one and another of 
his characters, because they will not “live their own 
lives,” but remain in bondage to the conventions of their 
social surroundings. This is the root-cause of the 
disasters that befall Mrs. Alving and her family in 
Ghosts. In The Doll’s House Nora achieves emancipa- 
tion of soul by quitting her husband and her babes for 
ever. Her “own life” is far more sacred to her than 
wifely devotion or maternal love. The splendid portrayals 
of egoism, which Ibsen has given us in his Emperor and 
Galilean, Brand, and Peer Gynt, may appear to condemn 
it as a spirit doomed to futility. Julian aspires to make 
the earth Galileanless, a pantheon for his own gods, the 
incarnations of his will. But he falls by Galilean hands 
with the cry, “O Galilean, thou hast conquered! ” 
Brand, who grandly declares that “the thousand soul- 
boxes” of the State will not fit him, discovers too late 
that playing the egoist only leads him to a bootless 
death, ‘‘far from the kindly race of men.”’ No matter 
that his egoism is noble, he fares no better under its 
influence than Peer Gynt, whose base volition, drunk 
with dreams of omnipotence, makes him the sport of 
Nature’s adamantine powers. But are we to measure 
the value of an ideal by its success? Did the hemlock 
refute Socrates, or the cross prove Jesus a blasphemer ? 
Because the Julians and the Brands so often overshoot the 
mark, does it follow one is foolish to take aim at it ? 
Submission to a social ethic is perhaps safest, but is it 
therefore best? Should not, must not the soul that 
travails with Superman say to his instincts, ‘ Slay me if 
you will, but in you have I put my trust!” Such a one 
stakes high, but he may win. The egoistic philosophy 
has much to recommend it, despite the repulsiveness of 
some of the forms in which that philosophy is embodied. 
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Its essence is: Be true to your own soul’s light, ruled by 
its law alone and not by laws imposed on it from without. 
This may—nay, must—lead to the breaking up of the old 
tables, the flouting of traditional moralities—a process 
that always brings suffering and annoyance to those who 
cling to the ancient ways. Certainly, one may speak of 
egoism in this connection. But is the trend of egoism, 
necessarily, away from the sympathy that seeks “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number”? As 
students of Buddhism, let us see if that subtle philosophy 
and noble religion can enlighten us on this head. The 
ethical teachings of the Buddha insist no less on the most 
uncompromising egoism than on the supreme worth of 
unbounded sympathy—of self-sacrificing love for all; and 
their justification is found in the Buddhist negation of a 
permanent and transcendent soul in man, and in the 
affirmation of the mental, moral and physical unity of 
the whole world of life. There is a story told in the 
Tipitaka of a certain King Prasenajit, who once asked 
his wife Mallika: ‘“‘Have you ever loved any better than 
yourself?” “Truly, great king,’ she replied, “I have 
not loved any one better than myself.” Prasenajit con- 
fessed that this was true of himself too. On this 
conversation being related to the Buddha, the Blessed 
One said :— 


‘“] have through all regions wandered ; 
Still have I none ever found 
Who loved another more than himself. 
So 1s one’s own self dearer than another. 
Therefore out of love to one’s own self 
Doth no one injure another.” 


This view-point dominates uncorrupted Buddhism. 
Does any one seek to injure me, to become my enemy ? 
Shall I repay injury with injury, enmity with enmity ? 
Howcan I? To injure my aggressor is to injure myself. 
None can disturb me with a hate I will not feel. Am I 
solicited for gifts, the gifts of my mind or the gifts of my 
hand? Can I lose by giving ? No: what I give comes 
to me again and again, in life after life, by manifold 
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channels and in manifold forms, so long as the wheel of 
Karma turns. Do I practise self-denial? I am but 
flinging away burdens. Am I scrupulous about truth ? 
It is because lying darkens the vision of my inward eyes. 
Everywhere Buddhism obtrudes the ego and the ego’s 
point of view. And yet Buddhism—paradoxical though 
it sounds—denies the reality of the ego. In what sense 
does it deny its reality? The popular idea of self, which 
is now undergoing a steady dissolution at the hands of 
science, is that of an indivisible entity, that remains, 
essentially, the same from birth to death, though ever 
revealing fresh phases of itself under the flux of bodily 
and mental changes. The only seeming basis for such 
an idea 1s the continuity of memory. But how will those 
who appeal to this continuity, as a proof of the existence 
of a soul-substance, explain those not infrequent cases 
where the continuity of memory is suspended, or even 
wholly destroyed ? Some of us have been reading lately 
that remarkable novel of Mr. Mallock, An Immortal Soul, 
dealing with the phenomena of dual personality. In 
virtue of a physical shock, the heroine of that book 
changes her entire character, and the specific memories 
with which that character was associated, and through 
which it was built up. Another physical shock serves to 
restore the first character; and, in the alternation of 
these two characters or personalities, her whole life 
consists. These facts are just what we should expect, 
on the assumption that modern psychologists are right 
in regarding mind as a succession of conscious and 
sub-conscious_ states, rooting in the fluctuations of 
the nervous system. 

The “soul” is a synthesis of tendencies, built up by a 
gradual process of evolution, and subject, like all else in 
the world, to the laws of growth and decay. We are 
what we think and feel and remember—no more, no less. 
That is the truth on which modern science 1s growing 
more and more pronounced, and of which fresh illus- 
trations are continually forthcoming; it is the truth 
that underlies the whole of the Buddhist ethical and 
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philosophical teachings. “I” then am one with my 
memories, my wishes and my aims. “I” start from 
myself, and in reaching my goal discover “I’’ have but 
found myself again. 

Buddhistically speaking, there are but three types of 
human action possible. A man may blindly obey the 
impulse of the moment, heedless whether it bring him 
bliss or lure him to his ruin. The second type consists 
in the conscious and deliberate pursuit of one’s own 
happiness, seeing behind that happiness a “self” which 
that happiness subserves. In the third type of action 
“self” has been lost in its ideals, which tend to grow 
more and more impersonal—that is, more and more 
universal. The second of these types of action the 
Buddhist regards as rooting in the belief in a phantom. 
The theory that an abiding ego exists, alone can make 
it rational. In the first type this theory is implicit. 
The blind yielding to impulse (such is the Buddhist 
contention) originates and nourishes the heresy of a soul- 
substance. Only to him, who has learned to make the 
third type of action the normal one for his own life, can 
the awakening fully come, and the illusion “I am” pass 
into the limbo of forgotten dreams. Such a one is a 
Buddha. He is the true egoist, because, in pursuing 
impersonal ends, he alone remains unsubjected to other 
wills. His aims broaden through space and time, and, 
by identifying himself with that which is not subject to 
the law of change and death, he has attained to immor- 
tality. The perishing of his body does not destroy 
“him,” for “he’’ has become one with his works, 
which will live again in thousands of generations 
when his name has ceased to be uttered by the lips 
of men. 

The question need not be raised here whether such a 
being has actually lived upon the earth. Call the Buddha 
an ideal, if you like, but it is the ideal of the free man, 
the ideal of the truly triumphant will. The popular 
egoism defeats itself. It teaches men to gain the whole 
world by losing their own souls. Not by pitting one 
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narrow form of self-gratification against another, but by 
reaching a view-point from which the antithesis of self 
and others is fully reconciled, and a man loves his neigh- 
bour because he has discovered this is really the larger 
love of himself; by this alone can the law of ascendant 
life be obeyed. Even Nietzsche, striking a noble but 
inconsistent note, gave utterance to this higher egoism 
when he reminded his readers that the better type of 
organism assimilated but to give out afresh, and that to 
become the spirit of his virtue, even at the cost of his 
physical destruction, is the desire of the creator, of him 
who seeks to transvaluate all values. In his charming 
little parable of “ the three metamorphoses of the spirit,” 
as set forth in Thus Spake Zarathustra, he tells us how the 
spirit must first become a camel, and go, laden with 
heavy and self-imposed responsibilities, into the desert ; 
afterwards the camel becomes a lion and rends in pieces 
the old dragon of traditional morality, transforming the 
formula “thou must ” into the formula“ I will.” Lastly, 
the lion becomes a child, “a new beginning,” “a new 
creation,” “a new will unto life.” Shall we call the child 
of this little parable a Buddha ? 


A. D. Howe tt Smitu, B.A. 
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Karima. 


Karma has at least two meanings ; it is necessary to 
discriminate between them :— 

(1.) One of these meanings—probably the root one—is 
‘ Action,” as in the phrase ‘‘ Karma Marga ’’—the path 
of action or doing, 

(11.) The second meaning appears in the phrase ‘“‘ The 
Law of Karma,” where Karma is considered, not merely 
as an isolated action or event, but as a cause or as an 
effect ; or as a series of causes giving rise to a series of 
effects in continuity, as unbroken as so many links of a 
chain. It is the latter meaning only with which we have 
to deal— Karma as cause and effect or as Natural Law. 

Karma may be defined as Natural Law as affecting man 
to his happiness or sorrow. 

It is a Natural Law that all our happiness and all 
our sorrow are the consequences of our past actions, 
thoughts, or feelings ; in other words, our present happi- 
ness or sorrow bears a definite causal connection with 
our past life. Can this be proved? Prof. Rhys Davids 
says, in his “‘ Early Buddhism,” that Karma can neither 
be proved nor disproved. Reluctantly we are compelled 
to agree with him. But, outside mathematics and 
physical science, we have generally to be content with 
evidence, not proof—evidence, of all degrees of probability. 
The evidence for Karma amounts to a high probability 
of the truth of the doctrine. In the definition given, by 
the term “law” is meant Natural Law, not Legal Law; 
and for the sake of clearness let us see precisely the 
difference between these two meanings of the same word. 


A Legal Law. 


(a) In the first place, there is a temporal difference or 
difference of time, between the two. A Legal Law had 
an origin, 2.¢., there was a time when every Legal Law 
was not. 
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(b) A Legal Law says, “Do this.” But man may 
refuse to comply—may “ break” the law; in which case 
he may, or may not, incur the penalty. 

(c) A Legal Law has an arbitrary and varyzng penalty, 
e.g., stealing a cabbage was formerly a capital offence ; 
now possibly it might only incur a week’s imprisonment. 

(d) A Legal Law was made by some intelligence or 
intelligences, whether human, or, conceivably, sub-human, 
or super-human (gods, etc.). 

With such laws as the above we are not now concerned. 


A: Natival: Law. 


differs from a Legal Law in the whole of the foregoing 
respects. 

(i.) A Natural Law had no origin in time—no “ origin ” 
at all. In other words, there never was a time in the 
past when the whole of the natural laws now existing did 
not exist, and there never will, or can, be a time in the 
future when they will cease to exist. 

(ii.) A Natural Law never commands; it can never 
be ‘‘ broken.” 

(iii.) A Natural Law has no arbitrary, but an unvary- 
ing, penalty to those who disregard it. 

(iv.) A Natural Law was never made by any intelli- 
gence—by any god, or highest god. 


Evidences: 


(i.) As high testimony, the doctrine of Karma, as 
a Natural Law, was definitely taught by the Buddha, 
the greatest and wisest religious teacher known to 
history. By him it is taught, not as an opinion gained 
from others, not as an inference, but as a matter of 
personal observation and knowledge. For we read that, in 
the third watch of that eventful night, in which he 
became the Utterly Enlightened One, he saw by light 
surpassing mortal ken his life in all the worlds, far back 
through 550 lives. The beginning of each life he saw, 
its middle and its end; and he did see how each new life 
reaps what the old did sow, holding the gain and 
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answering for the loss, and how, in each life, good did 
beget more good, and ill fresh ill; yes, how, in each 
new-springing life were packed past thoughts, past deeds, 
past strivings, past failures, and past triumphs. (ii.) As 
lesser testimony, the existence of this law is affirmed by 
other religious teachers, and they base their affirmation 
on first hand knowledge, ¢g., Swedenborg. (iii.) It is 
found expressed, more or less perfectly, in the scriptures 
of various religions—Jewish, Christian, ancient Egyptian, 
Brahman—so that it is not a peculiarly Buddhist doctrine. 
(iv.) The analogy which modern science affords to the 
doctrine lends great support to it. Modern science shows 
that the reign of natural law in the physical world is 
absolute ; and the doctrine of Karma is merely an 
extension of that idea to higher planes. 

It is undisputed that every cause has a rigidly definite 
effect ; and that every effect has a rigidly definite relation 
to its cause or causes. The “ Uniformity of Nature” isa 
logical proposition which lays down that, with like condi- 
tions, Nature will usfasingly (there is absolute certainty 
in the matter) bring about precisely similar results ; ¢.g., 
fire under a kettle causes it to boil. If this happens to- 
day, then the Uniformity of Nature informs us that in the 
remotest past it would always have done so, and likewise 
in the remotest future will always do so. Nature does 
not work by rule, sometimes doing a thing, and some- 
times, with like conditions, not doing it; but she always 
works by Natural Law, which is invariable, and in the 
working of which there is no “chance,” but absolute 
precision. To appreciate this point it is almost essential 
to have at least an elementary knowledge of science. 

By analogy we are led to consider that the invariability 
and precision of Nature’s working as is observed in 
spectrum analysis, chemistry, mechanics, physics, etc., do 
not end there, but apply also to the higher realms of 
thoughts, feelings, and desires, which we cannot so 
accurately gauge, but which are a part of ‘‘ Nature,’’ and 
hence come under the doctrine of the ‘ Uniformity of 
Nature.” Thus from physical science we are led to 
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accept Karma, which affirms that our present state is the 
result of all our past. 

With regard to these evidences, let us see what value 
we can claim for one of them, viz., for the evidence of the 
Buddha. Love of gain is a great incentive to false 
evidence ; but He loved not gain; of Him it might be 
said: “ Though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became 
poor, that we, through His poverty, might become rich.” 
How infinitely removed was such an exalted being from 
even the bare fossibility of making a false representation ! 
Therefore we may take the testimony of the Utterly 
Enlightened One, the Tathagata, as to the doctrine of 
Karma as perfectly correct. 

How like modern science is the exposition of Karma 
‘in the ancient Buddhist Scriptures! The Visuddhi 
Magga has it: ‘“ Our lives have in the present a dependent 
manner of existence by means of a round of Karma, so 
also had they in past time, and so will they have in the 
future” ; and, “ Our lives pass through the various modes 
of existence by means of a connection of cause and effect” ; 
also, “the ‘elements of being’ come into existence by 
means of an unbroken series of dependence.” 

The Removal of Avidya (Ignorance) is termed, in 
Buddhism, breaking one of the “bonds.” This may be 
accomplished by a knowledge of natural laws. These 
natural laws may be very numerous ; they may be millions 
in number. With a few of them everyone is familiar ; 
to the man of science a vastly greater number is known ; 
and he is wise who seeks both to know these uniformities 
of working, and to apply his knowledge to human advan- 
tage, such as has been done, on the physical plane, in 
the railway, the telegraph, and the telephone. 

A General Idea of Karma is contained in the Samyutta 
Nikaya :— 

‘¢ Assailed by death, in life’s last throes, 
At quitting of this human state, 
What is it one can call his own? 
What with him take as he goes hence ? 
What is it follows after him, 
And, like a shadow, ne’er departs ? 
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‘‘ His good deeds and his wickedness, 
Whate’er a mortal docs while here ; 
’Tis this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes hence. 
This is what follows after him, 

And, like a shadow, ne’er departs.’” 


The Visuddhi Magga gives a fourfold 
Classification of Karma. 


(1) Weighty Karma, bearing fruit before the non- 
weighty; (2) Abundant Karma, bearing fruit before the 
non-abundant ; (3) Habitual Karma, bearing fruit before 
the non-habitual ; and (4) Karma remembered at death ; 
this springs up at rebirth. 

No. 4 does not seem very important ; this eliminated, 
three classes remain. Now, Habitual Karma must become, 
in time, Abundant Karma; therefore, omitting Habitual, 
the classification is still further, and finally, reduced to— 

(1) Weighty Karma ; 

(2) Abundant Karma. 

Weighty Karma consists of a single deed, whether 
evil, ¢.g., murder, or good, ¢g., heroic selfs acrifice. 
Such Karma, being of the greatest power, bears fruit 
before all other Karma. . 

What is called “ Proximate Karma” comes under the 
heading of Weighty Karma. There are five crimes that 
constitute Proximate Karma ; the Karma of any one of 
them encounters the criminal very speedily. 

After the Weighty Karma has been worked off then 
the Abundant Karma is lived out, and, after that, the 
Non-abundant. Like so many forces rushing to a goal, 
the most powerful gets there first; the weaker as soon 
afterwards as possible. As the Visuddhi Magga has tt: 
“ Karma bears fruit whenever it finds opportunity.” 

An important question is, whether the 


Neutraltsation of Karma 


is possible, z.e., can bad Karma be counterbalanced by 
good Karma? The following story bears on this point. 


1 Warren, Buddhism wn Translations, p. 214. 
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A certain Hindu king had led a very bad life, so he sum- 
moned certain Buddhist priests and said: ‘‘ Monks, I 
have led a very bad life. If I do in the future deeds of 
charity, shall I thereby neutralise my ill doing?” The 
monks replied: ‘‘ Your majesty cannot thus neutralise 
your wrong doing. You must suffer for your bad Karma; 
but you will enjoy the fruit of the good Karma you create 
in the future.” The king, enraged, had holes dug in 
the ground, and therein buried the monks up to their 
necks. In that way he made them perish miserably. 

The Visuddhi Magga seems to support the above 
teaching : “ There is no being in the round of rebirth 
but has an alternation in the rewards of his good and evil 
deeds.’ 

However true the doctrine in the above anecdote may 
be as a rule, we cannot but think that, in certain cases, 
Karma may be met by Karma, and each completely 
or partially neutralise one another. This view is 
founded on analogy in simple elementary science. In 
sound, ¢.g., by what is known as the “Interference of 
Sound,” if the head of one sound wave exactly corre- 
spond with the trough of a second sound wave of like 
intensity and pitch, then, although the two sounds heard 
separately may be loud and shrill, yet, taken together, 
they make a silence: there is neutralisation. In the 
same way is it not theoretically possible that a bad 
Karma may be met and neutralised, partially or wholly, 
by a good Karma generated about the same time and of 
similar intensity ? 

But there is more than analogy for believing that 
neutralisation of Karma is possible. Take the case of a 
yogi who stops up all means of respiration, thereby bring- 
ing into play a death-producing Karma ; but, at the same 
time, he brings into operation another Karma, of which 
we know nothing but this, that it completely neutralises 
the death-producing Karma. The yogi, with all the 
apertures of respiration closed, may be buried for six 
weeks in a lead coffin closely guarded day and night, 
and, at the end of that period, may be taken out in 
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perfectly sound health. In one of the old Buddhist 
scriptures it is distinctly laid down, that Evil Karma 
may be overcome by cultivating the opposite virtues. 
Were it not so, no reformation in character would be 
possible. | 

Further, the hypothesis that Karma can be neutralised 
finds support from another classification, which ts to be 
found in the Visuddhi Magga. It 1s: Karmas may be 
(1) Productive ; (2) Supportive ; (3) Counteractive ; 
(4) Destructive. It would therefore seem clear that a 
Productive Karma might be neutralised by a corre- 
sponding Destructive Karma; or that a combined Pro- 
ductive and Supportive Karma might be neutralised by 
a combined Destructive and Counteractive Karma. 


Time; Diffusion of Energy. 


The lapse of time is a factor to be considered in reia- 
tion to Karma. Just as in Physics, when finding the 
specific heat of a substance, one must note the lapse of 
time in conducting the experiment, and the consequent 
diffusion of energy (calores) ; just as a dry battery will 
not, even if unused, always remain at its original charge 
—the charge will slowly become dissipated—so is it with 
human Karma: Whether Good or Bad, it is slowly dissi- 
pated by Time, that destroyer of all things. Sir Edwin 
Arnold! well expresses this fact :— 

‘“¢ The devils in the underworlds wear out 
Deeds that were wicked in an age gone by: 
Nothing endures: fair virtues waste with time, 
Foul sins grow purged thereby.” 

Physical Karma.—By means of Public Hygiene and 
Personal Hygiene good physical Karma is manufactured. 
(a) Public Hygiene: A swamp is drained. Resulting 
Karma: Malarial fever disappears as if by magic. A 
pure water supply is substituted for an impure supply. 
Resulting Karma: Cholera and Typhoid, formerly pre- 
valent, vanish. (6) Personal Hygiene: If everyone 
observed one law of hygiene, that relating to Fresh 


1 The Light of Asta, Book the Eighth. 
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Air, the Karmic result would be that consumption, in- 
stead of being able to claim annually its 100,000 victims, 
would be absolutely unknown. The Samyutta Nikadya 
has it: “Inspirations and expirations are [a part of ] 
physical Karma.” If another law—that relating to due 
Exercise—were observed, the Karmic result would be 
that premature heart-failure would become a thing of the 
past. If worry, rush, and excessive work were avoided, 
the Karmic result would be a great diminution of 
nervous diseases. By the application of such know- 
ledge the resulting Karma would be buoyant health in 
lieu of the semi-health of the majority. 

Buddhaghosa, in his Commentary on the Dhamma- 
pada, tells us, that Visaékha, a princess, lived to be 120 
years old without having on her head a single grey hair ; 
that she always looked about 16; and that, when people 
saw her surrounded by her children and grandchildren, 
there were always those who inquired : “ Which of these 
is Visakha?”? Excellent must have been the physical 
Karma that produced such a result. 

Moral Karma various scriptures agree in affirming 
to be by far the most important Karma to cultivate. An 
ancient Buddhist precept says : “ Nothing avails the one- 
sixteenth part of what love does.” Sowing love, peace, 
and toleration, the Karmic effect will be a personal char- 
acter of greater and greater beauty, and an extended 
influence for good in the world. 

The Karma of Beauty, Wealth, and Social Position is 
described in the ancient Buddhist scriptures in the Story 
of Queen Mallika. The Queen one day approached the 
Blessed One and asked the following questions :— 

What is the cause when a woman Is: (1) ugly, of a bad 
figure, and horrible to look at; (2) beautiful, attractive, 
pleasing, and possessing surpassing loveliness; (3) in- 
digent, poor, needy ; (4) rich, wealthy, affluent; (5) low 
in the social scale; (6) high in the social scale? 

To these the Blessed One answered that: (1) ensues 
when a woman has been irascible, violent, spiteful at 
every little thing said against her ; angry, enraged, sulky, 
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and has manifested hatred and heart-burning. The 
Queen replied, “I was so, therefore am I ugly; but for 
the future I will not manifest these bad qualities” ; 
(2) results, said the Blessed One, when a woman has not 
exhibited these bad qualities; (3) ensues, O Mallika, 
when a woman has given zo alms of food, drink, building 
sites, carriages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwell- 
ing-houses, and lamps; (4) follows when a woman has 
given such alms. “I gave,” said Mallika, ‘and there- 
fore I was born rich”; (5) ensues when a woman has 
been of an envious disposition, envying and being furious 
at the gains, honour, respect, reverence of others. “I 
was not envious of such things,” said Mallika, “ therefore 
was I born high in the social scale. O Blessed One, this 
knowledge of Karma is as if one were to point out the 
way to a lost traveller.” 


Bad Karma. 


The ill Karma which results in Hell is dealt with in 
ancient Buddhist writings. In the Anguttara Nikaya, 
Yama, King of Hell, says: “I do not get it from anyone 
else, be he monk or Brahman; but, O priests, what I 
unassisted have known, seen, and learnt, that I tell you, 
which is that all the bad must long the pangs of suffering 
feel in some base body habiting.” | 

But the following, taken from the same scripture, is 
not so true: “ This man did not his duty to his friends, 
parents, monks, or Brahmans, nor did he honour his 
elders among his kinsfolk. He did evil with his body, 
voice, and mind.” The Karma for the above is said to 
be (1) five heated stakes are forced through him; (2) he 
is hacked with axes ; (3) he is made to go over blazing 
ground ; (4) he is put into a heated iron kettle. Through 
all this he does not die so long as his wickedness is un- 
exhausted. The Karmic penalty would, however, have 
been paid long before undergoing al/ those tortures. 

Again, in the story of Moggallana the Great, one of 
the principal disciples of the Buddha, we learn from the 
Dhammapada Commentary that he was, although a 
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good man, murdered by highwaymen. The monks 
raised a discussion, saying, ‘“ Moggallana met with a 
death unworthy of him.” 

The Buddha: “ The death of Mogga4llana was unsuited 
to his present existence, but suited to the Karma of a 
previous existence.” 

Monk: “What was that Karma ?”’ 

The Buddha: “Moggallana in a previous existence 
took his father and mother into the heart of the Benares 
forest, and there murdered them. The fruit of this one 
deed was that (a) in roo earth lives he was pounded to 
death ; and (6) that in hell he suffered torment for many 
hundreds of thousands of years.” Although the above 
is taken from an ancient Buddhist scripture, it will be 
seen that the cause 1s quite disproportionate to the effects, 
not being sufficient to produce anything like the amount 
of effects described, hence we may unhesitatingly describe 
the story as giving inaccurate teachings. 

The Karma of Vivisectors must be a very terrible one. 
All the fright and all the pain they cruelly inflict on 
their defenceless prey, they will have to bear in their own 
person, either in this world, or in the nether world of 
misery, or in both; and, from this fate, nor man nor God 
can rescue them by means of faith, or litany, or prayer. 


Stale Karma. 


Men may be counted by their hundreds of thousands, 
who, in their former lives, have sown an immense 
amount of excellent physical Karma. Then they did 
daily a fair amount of hard physical work; then they 
breathed pure air and were surrounded by sunshine; 
daily they ate frugally plain and nourishing diet. All 
this they may have done ignorantly and as a matter of 
necessity for winning their daily bread. The Karmic 
result is that in this life they have a strong, stalwart 
frame, an iron constitution capable of the severest toil 
without breaking down. But now they are in easy 
circumstances ; they do no work; daily they breathe 
impure air; they do not go out into the sunshine ; instead 
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of plain diet they go after every pampering dish. What 
is the result? They are like men who, instead of living 
on their interest, live on their principal. Surely the day 
will come when they will have nothing left. Such persons 
doing nothing to keep up that splendid physical inherit- 
ance which they had made for themselves, but, in lieu, 
have since been sowing the seeds of disease, will one day 
have to pay the penalty in the shape of consumption, heart 
disease, gout, which will render their lives a misery, and 
take them off before the expiration of half the normal 
span of life. They are consuming the accumulated 
Karma (stale Karma) of the past ; they are doing nothing 
to keep up their stock of physical Karma. 

Again, there are those who, by dint of great toil, have 
acquired a good menial calibre. They observe keenly, 
remember tenaciously, and reason accurately. But they 
“make their mark” in the world. Thenceforth they 
abandon themselves to holiday-making, vapid conversa- 
tion, and fiction reading. The result is that slowly their 
excellent mental powers wane. It is a case of stale 
mental Karma. 

The question of stale moval Karma is dealt with in 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Dhammapada in the 
story of Visakha already referred to. On one occasion 
her father-in-law was eating sweet rice porridge from a 
golden bowl. Then entered a Buddhist monk. The 
father-in-law saw the monk, but gave him nothing. 
“ Pass on, reverend sir,” said Visakha, “ my father-in-law 
is eating stale fare.” Her father-in-law took it literally 
and was enraged. Eight householders judged between 
her and her father-in-law. She explained, to their entire 
satisfaction, “ My father-in-law, in not giving to the 
monk, is not acquiring any merit in this existence, 
but is consuming old, stale merit.” 

So the same may be true morally as physically and men- 
tally. A man may be of the high moral calibre referred 
to in George Eliot’s “ Choir Invisible,” which runs :— 

‘OQ may I join the Choir Invisible, 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
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In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity ; 

In deeds of daring rectitude; in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self; 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 

Yet after rising to such a height and having partaken 
of the food of the gods, it is possible that he may become 
immersed in self. Then farewell to those finer emotions, 
farewell to those lofty altruistic pleasures. He is sinking, 
and may reach the level of Ulysses’ swine, men with 
selfish, swinish dispositions. In fact, all cases of stale 
Karma seem to be cases of “ Reversion ”’ to an older and 
more primitive type. The consideration of this matter, 
too, lends probability to the hypothesis of Metempsychosis. 
In extreme cases, what is to prevent the backward march 
of (say) Ulysses’ swinish men into actual swine? In the 
latter condition, the Karma of their wholly selfish 
instincts, appetites, and desires could, perhaps, be more 
fully worked out. 

The upshot of this is that all good Karma, whether 
physical, mental, or moral, requires continual replenishing, 
otherwise it will become “ stale,” and finally vanish. As 
Sir Edwin Arnold says: “ Fair virtues waste with time.” 


Objections to Karma. 


A strong objection has been urged against Karma on 
the ground that, as the law works blindly, it may some- 
times in its action be unjust. In reply to this, it may be 
said that it is quite certain that, as Karma is a natural 
law, it is blind; and that a blind force, impinging on a 
man in different conditions, may produce very different 
effects, sometimes in accordance with justice and some- 
times not; but, in either case, the justice or injustice 
has nothing to do with Karma per se. 

Another objection. “It is unjust to suffer for ill deeds 
that are forgotten.’ The general question of injustice or 
justice in Karma has been referred to above. We admit 
that when, by memory a man can link the pain he now 
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endures with the ill which was its cause, it is better, more 
educational, for him. But certainly there is no injustice 
in his receiving the penalty, whether he remembers it or 
not. Ifa man had a heavy bill against him, and had 
forgotten all the items, would that be a just and adequate 
reason for non-payment? Asa matter of fact, it can be 
clearly demonstrated that hundreds of thousands in this 
land are suffering severely, very severely, for ill deeds 
they are doing every day ; yet they never find any con- 
nection between their present pain and its cause. The 
cause could be easily eliminated, or neutralised, and 
thereby its Karma of suffering nullified. 

But, if it is unjust to be punished for forgotten ill deeds, 
it would surely be also unjust to be rewarded for deeds 
that were good, if we have forgotten all about them. 
This point is incidentally answered under “ Stale Karma.” 
Countless thousands are being rewarded to-day for good 
deeds they have done, but of which they have not 
the slightest recollection. By reason of an enormous 
amount of good physical Karma, the making of which 
they do not remember, many men can to-day almost 
eat brickbats without indigestion. 


False Ideas of Karma. 


From the preceding consideration of “ Karma and 
Time; Diffusion of Energy” it appears that (1) both 
the idea of an Eternal Hell and an Eternal Heaven 
are false, and the preceding quotation from The Light 
of Asta‘ tersely expresses this. (2) The Spiritualist’s 
doctrine of Infinite Progress must, for the same reason, 
be regarded as erroneous. . A limited quantitative 
cause, such as is one life, must have a limited quanti- 
tative effect. (3) Forgiveness is another untrue doctrine, 
both according to the Buddhist and the Christian Scrip- 
tures. The latter say that the debtor shall by no means 
emerge from his prison t// he has paid the uttermost 
farthing. (4) That Karma was the child of the terrestrial 
Ego only, and that Karma with its army of Skandhas 
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waits at the door of Devachan! previous to a new incar- 
nation, was another false notion widely circulated by 
Madame Blavatsky, author of The Secret Doctrine. This 
shows that she had no first hand knowledge of the 
subject ; for it is quite contrary to the ancient teaching. 
In the Visuddhi Magga, ¢.g., it is most definitely stated : 
‘By means of trances, either in this world or in the lower 
heavens, one may be born in the Brahma world.” In 
other words, Karma may be generated in states other 
than physical ; and this is in accordance with the testimony 
of those who have arrived in the life beyond the present. 
(5) Another error promulgated by Madame Blavatsky was 
that there was “infallible wisdom and justice guiding the 
law.” To this it may be said that the working of the 
law, being perfectly automatic, needs no guidance ; and 
also that its working is at times very far from being in 
accordance with“ infallible wisdom and justice’’ ; in fact, 
its working is sometimes neither wise nor just. 

(6) It has been said that if a robber steals {1 from a man, 
then, at some future time, the robber will himself be 
robbed of exactly £1. Now, in order to do that, Karma 
would have to be an intelligence ; but it is no intelli- 
gence, but simply a blind working of cause and effect. 
The robbed man has been put to a certain amount 
of inconvenience from his loss, and all Karma _ will 
do is to react on the robber the exact amount of 
inconvenience caused. This may be achieved by the 
robber being deprived of only a shilling, if very poor, 
or £1,000, if rich. 

(7) That excellent medium, Madame Blavatsky, also 
gave expression to the erroneous views that Karma was 
intelligent and equitable; and (8) Mr. Staples, a Theo- 
sophic writer, also expressed two other erroneous notions : 
“The law is merciful”; “The law inspires and guides 
effort.’ The attribute “ merciful ” is only applicable to a 
personality ; and the actions of inspiring and guiding imply 
an intelligence. But Karma is not a personality—is not 
an intelligence—and therefore can neitherbe merciful 


1 Heaven. 
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nor merciless, cannot inspire or guide. (g) Madame 
Blavatsky also expressed this most extraordinary and 
groundless idea: ‘Karma is the origin of all other 
natural laws.’”’ No natural law is the origin of any 
other natural law. No natural law had a beginning in 
time, or “origin,” at all. (10) Another statement is 
that if one man does a good or evil deed to another, 
the other will at some time return a similar good or 
evil deed; Madame Blavatsky has it that Reincarna- 
tion will gather round him all those who have suffered at 
his hands. This is not so. The good or evil is done 
to Nature; and it is Nature which will repay, not neces- 
sarily the individual benefited or injured. (11) It has 
been urged that all the ill that befalls a man is his “ fault.” 
No. Thousands to-day are living lives of pain through 
putting in force, in perfect ignorance, and not through 
their fault, certain disease-producing Karma which will 
cut off those lives before middle age. (12) Mrs. Besant 
says: “ Aspirations create capacities.” No. A man 
might aspire for a lifetime to read, say, Chinese ; but, 
unless he worked at the language, the capacity would never 
be his. (13) The doctrine of Compensation, as expounded 
by Emerson, is also quite contrary to Karma, although 
Madame Blavatsky tries to reconcile these utterly contra- 
dictory notions. She says we shall be rewarded for any 
unmerited sufferings sustained. The reality is that if 
our Karma ever brings us unmerited sufferings, we shall 
never be compensated for them. Lastly, (14) The Light 
of Asia has it, “a power divine which moves for good.” 
Karma is no such power, for, being a blind sequence, it 
neither moves for good or for ill as such. 


Karma and Christiantty. 


In some places the New Testament expounds Karma 
excellently. What could be better than, “ With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again”; 
and, “ Whatsover a man soweth that shall he also 
reap”? The teaching of the parable of the Vine- 
yard Labourers who got the same wages for one 
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hour’s work as other labourers who had borne “the 
burden and heat of the day” is untrue, as contrary to 
Karma. The parable of the Last Judgment is in the 
main a parable to teach Karma. There is, however, one 
parable, which above all others does teach Karma very 
definitely, as definitely as do the Buddhist scriptures, and 
that is the parable of the Debtor who is cast into prison, 
of whom it is said, ‘“ Verily I say unto you, he shall by 
no means come out thence ##// he has paid the uttermost 
farthing.” This parable clearly teaches that the emerging 
from prison was quite independent of any divine favour ; 
that it rested solely with the debtor; and that, when the 
last farthing is paid, he shall emerge from his prison 
and again be free. But generally, as apart from this 
parable, Christianity speaks of Karma in a somewhat 
uncertain voice. We, therefore, require to go toa higher 
authority, such as we find in Buddhism. 


Karma and the Supreme. 


However powerful a god may be, even though he 
have to do with thousands of universes with their 
encircling worlds, yet even he could not alter in the 
smallest degree the most insignificant natural law. 
The old Romans had something of this view in the 
doctrine of ‘“ Necessity.’’ Of all the gods Jupiter was 
supreme; but there was something with which even 
Jupiter had to reckon, and that was Necessity (Necessitas). 
Similarly the Visuddhi Magga :— 

** No god of heaven or Brahma world 
Doth cause the endless round of birth; 


Constituent parts alone move on, 
From cause and from material sprung.” 


“ Administrators”’ of Karma. 


Many have said that Karma, being a blind law, 
works itself out automatically, and that it has no 
administrators, nor has need of any. In spite of what 
we have said previously, we are inclined to doubt this. 
In the case of a man who has taken poison unknow- 
ingly, a doctor may oppose that death-producing Karma 
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by a contrary Karma, with the result that the patient 
lives. We see no reason why such interference should 
be confined to the dealings of man with man, and 
why beings above the human evolution should not, in 
like manner, sometimes interfere and benevolently place 
against a disastrous Karma, which a man has ignorantly 
brought against himself, another Karma which will 
neutralise its disastrous effects. That such zs the case is 
taught in a late Buddhist scripture, the Lalita Vistara, 
which speaks of four Regents of the Earth who presum- 
ably thus manipulate Karma for human good. But 
however this may be theoretically, practically these lesser 
divinities or superhuman persons do not appear ta be 
very powerful in this respect, or else not very benevolent. 
A similar remark would apply to all the gods from the 
Supreme God (Brahm4) down tothe lesser gods. Karma 
is by no means ideal, Take the Karma of that Spring 
day when the Buddha saw the pleasantness of Spring ; 
but, looking deeply, beheld the thorns which grow upon 
this rose of life. He marked how lizard fed on ant, and 
snake on lizard, and kite on both. Would that there 
were a divinity strong enough, and good enough, to put in 
a Karma that would neutralise some of this ill Karma; but 
in all this world, and from information gathered from states 
beyond the grave, there can, alas! be traced no such being. 


Karma and Prayer. 


If blind laws, inevitable, and which had no beginning, 
are supreme, it follows that the great thing for man to 
do is to know these laws, And we must remember that 
all sentient beings are subject to these laws, even the 
Supreme God himself (or itself). Why, then, pray to 
the Supreme? It is a much wiser course to know the 
laws and set oneself in line with them, even in the same 
way as the Supreme has to do. The Buddha :— 

‘‘Ah! Brothers, Sisters! seek 
Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn, 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cakes; 


Within yourselves deliverance must be sought ; 
Each man his prison makes.” - 
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And it might be added: Each man alone that prison 
can break through; Each man alone his freedom can 
secure. The Light of Asia has it :— 

“For which of all the great and lesser gods 


Have power or pity? Who hath seen them—who? 
What have they wrought to help their worshippers ? ”’ 


They save none from grief by 


‘¢ Litanies of flattery and fear 
Ascending day by day like wasted smoke. 
Hath any of my brothers 'scaped thereby 
The aches of life, the stings of love and loss, 
The fiery fever and the ague-shake, . . 
What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice ?”’ 


Karma and Vicarious Sacrifice. 


In the New Testament is taught a doctrine of free 
forgiveness, and later a doctrine of atonement with for- 
giveness—1t.¢., when there is nothing to forgive. These 
two doctrines of Atonement and Forgiveness are mutually 
contradictory; and both are inconsistent with Karma. The 
doctrine of Atonement probably originated from the weak- 
ness of human nature. Man does not mind who bears his 
heavy burden and works out his salvation, provided he does 
not work it out himself! Hence has evolved, all over the 
world, the doctrine of the Atonement. The chief work 
of Jesus, during the first half of his preaching, was a con- 
tinual declamation against the doctrine of the Atonement ; 
witness the parables of the Sower, the Last Judgment, 
the Debtor cast into prison; the statement “ Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?”’ In fact, the 
New Testament is largely a text-book against this doc- 
trine of Atonement. In this there is perfect agreement 
with the Old Testament : “ Every man shall bear his own 
sin.” Spiritualism speaks to the same effect : “ A man 
carves out his own future, makes his own destiny, suffers 
for his own sins, and works out his own salvation.’’ 

The doctrine of Atonement is an extraordinary perver- 
sion of the doctrine of Karma, and, like most perversions, 
became popular. It spread among the Brahmans, the 
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Jews, the ancient Mexicans, and it is scattered all over 
Europe to-day. The perversion consists in the belief 
that, although ill Karma is definite and inexorable, yet 
it is possible that it may be shifted from the wrong-doer 
to some other sentient being, whether animal (as among 
the Brahmans, Mexicans, and Jews) or a man (as among 
the neo-Christians). All these concepts are precisely the 
same in principle, whether the special case be the sacri- 
fice of an animal or the “ sacrifice ” of Jesus. 

Among the reforms of the Buddha, one of the most 
important was the correction of that false conception of 
Karma, and the enunciation in its place of the true 
doctrine; and this is how he did it. Shortly before 
his great enlightenment, the Buddha entered the realm 
of King Bimbisara with a shepherd who was driving a 
flock of sheep for a great royal sacrifice, the Lord Buddha 
himself carrying in his arms a crippled lamb, At length 
they arrived at, and entered, the temple where there were 
white-robed priests and bound victims. Said a priest 
with knife extended :— 

‘Let the King’s sins be laid upon this goat, 
And let the fire consume them burning it, 
For now I strike. But Buddha softly said, 
‘ Let him not strike, great King!’ and therewith loosed 
The victim’s bonds, none staying him, so great 
His presence was. ... 
Nor, spake he, shall one wash his spirit clean 
By blood ; nor gladden gods, being good, with blood ; 
Nor bribe them, being evil; nay, nor lay 
Upon the brow of innocent bound beasts 
One hatr’s weight of that answer all must give 
For all things done amiss or wrongfully, 
Alone, each for himself, reckoning with that 
The fixed arithmic of the universe, 
Which meteth good for good and ill for ill, 
Measure for measure, unto deeds, words, thoughts ; 
Watchful, aware, implacable, unmoved ; 
Making all futures fruits of all the pasts.” } 


Karma is one of the most important doctrines man can 
know, for, by the application of such knowledge, his 


1 The Light of Asia, Book the Fifth. 
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happiness can be enhanced to the maximum both here 
and hereafter. Belief in Karma, according to Madame 
Blavatsky, is the highest motive for reconcilement to 
one’s lot, as well as the strongest incentive towards effort 
to better the succeeding rebirth, The Milindapaniha 
has it: “Our Karma good our refuge is’’; and Queen 
Mallika’s reply to the Blessed One was: “Glorious is 
the knowledge of Karma! It is as if one were to point 
out the way to a lost traveller.” 
H. J. Apams. 


Dirvana. 


Beyonp this Universe so luminous, 

So full of forces and of forms, oppressed 
By noisy strife and longings vain at best, 
A realm lies open dark and vacuous. 


The billows of this sea tumultuous, 

Retired into themselves, come there and rest ; 
In boundless immobility and blest 

There Being ends for each and all of us. 


And when Thought, thus absorbed and occupied, 
Hard though it be, from this dead world hath hied, 
And turns to look at Nature once again, 


At lifetime’s loveliest light so limitless, 
It only sees, o’ercome by weariness, 
That all things are illusory and vain! 


ANTHERO DE QUENTAL. 
Tvanslated by EDGAR PRESTAGE. 
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Che Parable of the Saw. 


(From THE Majynima NikAya. FREELY RENDERED 
AND ABRIDGED.) 


AT one time, while the Blessed One was staying in 
Anathapindika's Park at Savatthi, the venerable Moliya- 
phagguna was in the habit of frequenting the society of 
the nuns at unseasonable hours. And so did the vener- 
able Moliyaphagguna frequent the society of the nuns, 
that if when he was by, any of the monks spoke disap- 
provingly of those nuns, then the venerable Moliya- 
phagguna became angry and displeased, and found fault 
with him. And if any of the monks, in the presence of 
all those nuns, spoke in censure of the venerable 
Moliyaphagguna, those nuns were much offended and 
annoyed, and withstood that monk, so closely associated 
was the venerable Moliyaphagguna with those nuns. 

And now a certain one of the monks went to the 
Blessed One, and, after reverential greeting, sat down 
respectfully at one side, and told the Blessed One how 
that the venerable Moliyaphagguna was to be found in 
the company of the nuns at unseemly hours; and that, 
so closely associated was he with the nuns, that when in 
his presence anyone spoke reprovingly of them, the 
venerable Moliyaphagguna grew hot and angry and 
gainsaid him. And how that, on the other hand, when in 
the presence of the nuns, anyone spoke in terms of 
reproach of the venerable Moliyaphagguna, then those 
nuns took offence and contradicted him. 

Then the Blessed One called one of the monks to 
Him, and said: ‘‘Go, monk, and say to the monk. 
Moliyaphagguna from me, ‘ The Teacher calls for thee, 
friend Phagguna.’” ‘Very good, Master,” replied the 
monk, agreeable to the command of the Blessed One; 
and going where the venerable Moliyaphagguna was, he 
approached him and said: ‘“‘ The Teacher calls for thee, 
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friend Phagguna.” “Very good, friend,” replied the 
venerable Moliyaphagguna in answer to the monk’s 
message, and going where the Blessed One was, he gave 
the Blessed One reverential greeting and sat down 
respectfully at one side. And to the venerable Moliya- 
phagguna, thus seated at one side, the Blessed One 
spake as follows :— 

“Is this true that is being said: of thee, Phagguna, that 
thou frequentest the society of the nuns at untimely 
seasons? For they say that thou art upon such close 
terms of friendship with the nuns, that, should any of the 
monks speak disapprovingly of them when thou art by, 
thereupon thou art seized with anger and displeasure, 
and dost oppose him; and also, that when any one of 
the monks speaks dispraisingly of thee in presence 
of the nuns, then they become angry and offended, 
and contradict him. Art thou really, as is said, thus 
closely concerned with the nuns, Phagguna ?” 

‘It is so, Lord.” 

‘“ But thou, Phagguna, didst thou not, a youth of good 
family, moved by faith, withdraw from household life and 
vow thyself to the life of homelessness ?’’ 

‘© T did, Lord.” 

* And is not this ill done of thee, Phagguna, that thou, 
a youth of good family, who through faith left home 
behind to follow the homeless life, shouldst frequent the 
society of the nuns at unseemly hours? Wherefore, 
Phagguna, if in thy presence any one shall decry these 
nuns, if when thou art by, any one shall strike these nuns 
with their fists, or fling clods at them, or beat them with 
staves, or smite them with swords, then, Phagguna, thou 
must not give way to common household emotions and 
thoughts ; but thus must thou school thyself : ‘ My mind 
shall remain unsullied, neither shall evil word escape my 
lips. Kind and compassionate ever, I will abide loving 
of heart nor harbour secret hate.’ Thus, Phagguna, 
must thou school thyself. Yea, Phagguna, even if one 
should rebuke thee to thy face, strike thee with his fists, 
or pelt thee with clods, beat thee with staves, or smite 


To 
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thee with sword, even then, Phagguna, thou shalt not 
give way to the common feelings and considerations of 
the household life, and thus shalt thou train thyself : 
‘My mind shall remain unsullied, evil word shall not 
escape my lips. Ever kindly and compassionate, I will 
abide loving of heart nor harbour secret hate.’ Thus, 
Phagguna, must thou school thyself.’’ 

Then the Blessed One, turning to the assembled 
monks, said :— 

“Upon one occasion the minds of the monks were 
well disposed to me, and so I addressed the monks, 
saying: I, O disciples, partake of food seated alone; 
and, thus eating alone, I can claim to be hale and well, 
active, strong and free from ailments. Come, monks, do 
ye also partake of your food, each by himself; thus 
eating, each by himself, you also shall be hale and well, 
active, strong and free from ailments. But, disciples, it 
was not that these monks stood in need of my admoni- 
tions; only they required to be roused to Recollectedness. 

“Just as a chariot might be standing on a stretch of 
good ground near to cross roads, with a team of thorough- 
bred horses ready yoked, with whip and all complete ; 
and an expert driver, a clever handler of horses, might 
mount this chariot, and, taking the reins in his left hand 
and the whip in his right, drive here and there up and 
down the roads, whithersoever he listed. In theselfsame 
way, disciples, those monks stood in no need of my 
admonitions; it was only that their Recollectedness 
required to be aroused by me. Wherefore, disciples, 
put from you every unwholesome thing. Make it your 
care to cultivate only those things that are wholesome. 
So shall you also come to growth and increase and fulness 
of stature in this Good Way. 

“It is as if there stood near some village or town a 
great grove of Sala trees, choked and encumbered with 
tangled growths ; and some man or other should come 
up to it, wishful of its welfare, desirous of its advantage, 
seeking its prosperity. That man, wheresoever he found 
crooked and sapless limbs upon the Sala trees, would cut 
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them off and carry them away, and leave the interior of the 
grove clear and clean. And wherever the limbs on 
these Sala trees grew straight and strong, he would 
carefully tend to them ; and so in good time that Sala 
grove would come to growth and increase and fulness of 
stature. Even so also, disciples, do ye put away from 
you every unwholesome thing, and make it your care to 
cultivate only the things that are wholesome. So doing, 
verily you also shall come to growth and increase and 
fulness of stature in this Good Way. 

“ Here in this city of Savatthi, disciples, there once lived 
a housewife of the name of Vedehika. Now, Vedehika 
the housewife stood in good repute among all her neigh- 
bours. ‘ Kind is Mistress Vedehika! Gentle is Mistress 
Vedehika! Quiet is Mistress Vedehika!’ so every one said. 
And the housewife Vedehika had a serving-maid by name 
Kali ; nota lazy girl, but one who diligently fulfilled all her 
duties. And the thought occurred to this serving-maid 
Kali: ‘My lady has got a great reputation among all 
the neighbours. Every one says: ‘‘ Mistress Vedehika is 
kind! Mistress Vedehika is gentle! Mistress Vedehika 
is quiet!” But how is it really with my lady? Is she 
only keeping out of sight the ill-temper she feels inside ? 
Or is she really good-tempered at heart? Or is it 
because I perform all my duties so well, that she never 
gets an opportunity of showing the ill-temper she has 
inside ? Or has she really no ill-temper at all? How if 
I just put my lady to the test ?’ 

“ And so, disciples, next morning maid Kali lay abed 
until broad daylight. Then housewife Vedehika called 
out to Kali her maidservant: ‘Kali! Kali! Ho, Kali!’ 

“* What ts it, my lady ?’ 

‘““¢ Why are you getting up so late in the morning ?’ 

‘** Does it matter very much, my lady ?’ 

‘¢ * Indeed it does matter much to us, you worthless girl, 
getting up in broad daylight !’ 

“And the housewife Vedehika frowned with anger and 
displeasure. 

“Then Kaji the serving-maid thought within herself : 


10—2 
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‘It is really so. My lady has just been hiding her ill- 
temper inside. And, only because I attend to my duties 
so well, she never gets an opportunity of showing it. It 
isn’t because she has no ill-temper at all. How if I test 
her still more ?’ 

“And so next morning, maid Kali got up still later in 
the day. And her mistress Vedehika called out to her 
as before : 

“«Kali!l Kali! Ho, Kali!’ 

“¢ What is it, my lady ?’ 

“““ Why are you lying abed so late in the day ?’ 

“*What does it matter, my lady ?’ 

“<It matters a good deal to us, you impudent jade, 
getting up at all hours of the day!’ And hot and 
wrathful, the housewife Vedehika gave vent to words of 
abuse. 

“ Then the serving-maid K4li thought to herself : ‘ Yes, 
it is quite true. My lady has all along only been keeping 
out of sight the ill-temper she has inside ; but it really is 
there, and, only because I have never neglected my 
work, she has never had a chance to show her ill-temper. 
She isn’t really good-tempered at all. But how if I put 
her to the test just once more ?’ 

‘“ And so next morning maid Kali got up out of bed 
later than ever. And housewife Vedehika as before 
called out to her: 
| “Kali! Kali! Ho, Kali!’ 

“¢¢ What is it, my lady ? 

“ «What are you getting up in the middle of the day for ?’ 

“ «Does it matter at all, my lady ?’ 

“*T should think it does matter to us, you good-for- 
nothing slut, getting up like this in the middle of the 
day!’ And, beside herself with fury, the housewife 
Vedehika picked up the pointed bar of the door and 
struck at Kali, wounding her on the head. 

“Then Kali the servant-maid, her wounded head 
dripping with blood, ran out to the neighbours around, 
crying : ‘ Look, my ladies, look at the work of the kind 
one! Look! the work of the gentle one! Look! the 
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work of the quiet one! This is how it is with a mistress 
who only keeps one servant: “ What are you getting up 
in the middle of the day for?” says she, and then in her 
rage she takes the bar of the door and hits you over the 
head with the sharp end of it, and breaks your head.’ 

“ And so it befell, disciples, that, after a time, the 
housewife Vedehika came to have a bad reputation, and 
the rumour now ran: ‘ Mistress Vedehika is a perfect 
fury! Mistress Vedehika is a perfect termagant! Mistress 
Vedehika is a perfect shrew !’ 

“In the selfsame way, disciples, a certain monk may 
be very very kind, very very gentle, very very quiet, so 
long as no unpleasant words are uttered touching him. 
When, however, people begin to say unpleasant things 
of that monk, then is the time to see if that monk 1s kind, 
then is to be seen if the monk is gentle, then is to be seen 
if he is quiet. For, disciples, I do not call that monk 
humble, who is mild and humble in speech and behaviour, 
only on account of the clothing and food and shelter 
and medicines which he receives. And why? Because, 
disciples, in case that monk does not receive all that a 
monk requires to meet his bodily necessities, then he is 
not mild and humble of speech and behaviour. But that 
monk, who, honouring the Truth, esteeming the Truth, 
revering the Truth, is mild and humble both in speech 
and behaviour—him do I call humble. Wherefore, my 
disciples, honouring the Truth, esteeming the Truth, 
revering the Truth, let us cultivate meekness and 
humility in speech and behaviour. Thus, disciples, 
must you train yourselves. 

“Five in number, disciples, are the various modes 
of speech which men may use in speaking of you: speech 
timely or untimely, appropriate or inappropriate, gentle 
or harsh, to the purpose or not to the purpose, kindly or 
malicious. Men may utter speech either in season or out 
of season, with reflection or without reflection, courteously 
or rudely, wisely or foolishly, in love or in anger. But 
here also, disciples, let this be your constant care: 
‘Unsullied shall our minds remain, neither shall evil 
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word escape our lips. Kind and compassionate ever, we 
will abide loving of heart nor harbour secret hate. And 
that person will we permeate with stream of loving thought 
unfailing ; and forth from him proceeding, enfold and 
permeate the whole wide world with constant thoughts of 
lovingkindness ample, expanding, measureless, free from 
enmity, free from all ill-will.’ Thus, my disciples, must 
you train yourselves. 

‘‘ Suppose, disciples, that a man provided with spade 
and basket should come, saying: ‘I will make the world 
to be void of earth,’ and should dig everywhere all 
around, scattering the earth abroad; delve holes and 
fling away the soil, crying: ‘ Be thou void of earth! Be 
thou void of earth!’ What think ye, disciples ? Could 
this man so make the world to be devoid of earth ?” 

‘Nay, verily, Lord! For the world is deep beyond 
all measure, not easily to be made void of earth, however 
much toil and trouble that man might give himself.” 

‘Or suppose a man to come provided with lacquer and 
turmeric, with black and red pigments, saying: ‘I am 
going to paint figures in the air; I am going to make a 
picture there!’ What think ye, disciples? Could this man 
really draw figures in the air and make a picture there ?” 

“Nay, indeed, Lord! For the air has no form, is 
invisible. It would be no easy matter to paint figures 
upon it and make a picture, however much labour and 
pains this man might take.” 

‘‘Or suppose a man to approach with a blazing torch 
of dried grass in his hand, crying: ‘With this blazing 
bunch of hay I will burn up the whole of the Ganges!’ 
What think ye, disciples ? Could this man, with his bunch 
of blazing grass, burn up the whole of the Ganges?” 

“By no means, Lord! For the Ganges is deep beyond 
measure. It were no light task to burn it all up, no 
matter how this man might labour and exert himself.” 

“Or suppose, disciples, that there is a cat-skin hide, 
well and thoroughly tanned, through and through, soft, 
yielding, sapless, pithless. And a man. having a beater 
or a shard, comes forward, saying: ‘Give me this 
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well-tanned cat-skin hide, and soft, yielding, sapless, and 
pithless as it is, with my beater, with my shard, I will 
make it sappy, I will make it tough.’ What think ye, 
disciples ? Could this man, with his beater or shard, 
really make sappy and tough that soft, yielding, sapless, 
pithless cat-skin hide ?” : 

“Indeed, he could not, Lord! For a worthless cat- 
skin hide, sapless and pithless, is not easily made sappy 
and tough with a beater or shard, no matter how much 
labour and pains a man might bestow upon it.” 

‘‘ Wherefore, disciples, however men may speak con- 
cerning you, whether in season or out of season, whether 
appropriately or inappropriately, whether courteously or 
rudely, whether wisely or foolishly, whether kindly or 
maliciously, thus, my disciples, must you train yourselves : 
‘Unsullied shall our minds remain, neither shall evil 
word escape our lips. Kind and compassionate ever, we 
will abide loving of heart nor harbour secret hate. And 
that person will we permeate with stream of loving 
thought unfailing ; and forth from him proceeding, enfold 
and permeate the whole wide world with constant 
thoughts of lovingkindness; as the world, as the air, 
as the Ganges, as the cat-skin hide, ample, expanding, 
measureless ; free from enmity, free from all ill-will.’ 
Thus, my disciples, must you train yourselves. 

“Yea, disciples, even if highway robbers with a two- 
handed saw should take and dismember you limb by limb, 
whoso grew darkened in mind thereby would not be 
fulfilling my injunctions. Even then, disciples, thus 
must you school yourselves : ‘ Unsullied shall our minds 
remain, neither shall evil word escape our lips. Kind 
and compassionate ever, we will abide loving of heart nor 
harbour secret hate. And those robbers will we per- 
meate with stream of loving thought unfailing ; and forth 
from them proceeding, enfold and permeate the whole 
wide world with constant thoughts of lovingkindness 
ample, expanding, measureless ; free from enmity, free 
from all ill-will.’ Yea, verily ; thus, my disciples, thus 
must you school yourselves. 
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‘‘ And this admonition of the Parable of the Saw, see 
that ye call it to mind again and again! Know you, 
disciples, any manner of teaching of ours, subtle or plain, 
which you should not accept ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, indeed, Lord.” 

“Wherefore, disciples, again and again refresh your 
minds with this admonition of the Parable of the Saw. 
Long will it make for your happiness and welfare.” 

So spake the Blessed One. 


STILACARA. 
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Che Dalai Cama. 


A GREAT sensation has been caused by the flight, from Lhasa, in 
Tibet, of His Holiness Tubdan Gyamtso (or the Eloquent Magnani- 
mous Prince), the Dalai Lama. At the time of the British expedition 
of 1904 he fled to Urga, in Mongolia, and slowly making his way 
to Peking, was received with honour by the Chinese authorities. 
Armed with fresh powers he reached Lhasa again at the end of last 
December, and found the government vested in the hands of a 
Regent and Council. He was, however, opposed by the monks 
of the Debong Monastery, backed up by a goodly number of Chinese 
troops, and a dispute speedily arose between him and the Chinese 
Amban, or Resident, over the appointment of a new abbot for the 
Sera Monastery. Fighting took place, and great numbers of unarmed 
Tibetans, including two high officials, were killed. 

For some time past China, whose power in Tibet has been waning 
ever since the time of the great warrior Emperor Kien-lung of 
a hundred years ago, has decided to reassert her authority. The 
great general, Chao Erh Féng, a bold and energetic man, was 
appointed Commissioner of Defence in Szechuan and Tibet, and, in 
conjunction with the Viceroy, his brother, Chao Erh Sin, he has 
collected at the capital, Chentu, 25,000 troops, drilled by modern 
instructors, provided with wireless telegraphy, and armed with 200 
mountain guns of the latest pattern. One Tibetan frontier region 
has been turned into a Chinese province, with a capital at Batung ; 
the monks have been cut down to 100 per monastery, others have 
been induced to marry and till the soil, and Chinese settlers have 
been encouraged with free grants of seed, land and capital. Lien Yi 
and Wen Tsung-yao were appointed Ambans at Lhasa, and ere long 
bitter complaints arose that monasteries were desecrated and 
destroyed, Lamas murdered, the people oppressed, and the sacred 
books seized to make boots. 

In December last a general committee of Tibetans arrived in 
Calcutta, with the object of forwarding a statement of their grievances 
to Peking. “We cannot bear further ill-treatment,” they said; “if 
more troops come, our power will be lost and the Dalai Lima will 
remain in sorrow. Tibet isa holy place. If the existing system of 
law be abolished, the Buddhist religion will surely be lost. The 
Tibetans care more for religion than their lives, and if the troops 
are not withdrawn, all Tibetans will probably revolt, and much 
trouble will follow.” 

On the night of February 12th, with three Shapés, or ministers, 
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the Dalai Lama left the many-storeyed red palace of Potala at Lhasa, 
and got to Chakem Ferry, where he crossed the upper Brahmaputra. 
Some fighting took place between Chinese mounted infantry and the 
Dalai Lama’s guard, who were assisted by the people. This gave 
the fugitives a good start, but the Chinese troops again caught them 
up at Kaugma, where most of the baggage was captured. Escaping 
from their relentless pursuers, they arrived, after great hardships, at 
Yatung on February 20th, where there is a small British garrison. 
Down the great Chumbi valley they went, and arrived at last at 
Kalimpong, in Sikkim, overlooked by the frowning rocky height, 
which stands like a sentinel,and is crowned by the town of Darjeeling. 

It was at six o’clock in the evening that the Dalai Lama arrived 
at Kalimpong. He dismounted at the rest-house weary and travel- 
stained. His eyes were protected with spectacles; he wore a coarse 
woollen robe and a light, round, gilded hat of papier-maché. His 
Highness Raj Kumar of Sikkim went out to meet him; scores of 
devout Buddhists pressed forward to receive his blessing, and 
several English ladies who were introduced engaged for some time 
in friendly conversation. He expressed his deep gratitude for the 
kindness and hospitality of the British Government, and said he 
would never forget it. Born about 1874, the Dalai Laima has a 
fine ascetic face unduly darkened by exposure, and an intelligent 
expression which illuminates a pleasing countenance. His figure is 
slight, and he smiles kindly on those around him. He is the thirteenth 
in succession from the first Grand Lama, and the eighth who has 
borne the title of “ Dalai” or “ Vast Ocean.” Mr. Rockhill, the 
American Minister to China, who met the Dalai Lama at Wutai-shan, 
in Shansi, in 1908, described him as a man of prepossessing features, 
characterised by great dignity and courtesy, and displaying in his 
conversation much intelligence. 

His Holiness has been received-by the Viceroy of India “ with 
the courtesy and respect due to a ruler who is an object of veneration 
to a large number of His Majesty’s Indian subjects,” and there is 
still hope that a way out of the present troubles will be found. 
The Chinese Government has issued a pompous decree deposing the 
Dalai Lama, charging him with various misdeeds and naively 
remarking that, without notifying his intentions, he, during the night 
of February 12th, secretly left Lhasa, leaving all in ignorance of 
whither he was going ; and that the Imperial Commissioner was at 
once commanded to do his best to get him back, and to “ settle him 
down satisfactorily.” “Let him be regarded,” says the decree, “as 
exactly on the footing of an ordinary individual of the people,’’ but 
it seems doubtful whether any power on earth can deprive him of 
his spiritual headship while he lives. A new Grand Lama can be 
nothing but a “ Tulchan"’ Lama. 

The term “ Lama” simply means ‘‘ Monk,” and the government 
of Tibet is shared between two Grand Lamas. The first, the Dalai 
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Lama, is the political head, the Gyalpo Rinpoche, or “ Precious 
King,” having his seat at Lhasa, and is considered to be a re-incar- 
nation of Avalokita. The other, the Tashi Lama, is the spiritual 
head, and resides at Shigatse, in Western Tibet. His function is well 
described by his Tibetan title, Panchen Rinpoche, “The Great 
Precious Teacher.” He is considered to be a re-incarnation of 
Amitabha. Great care is taken at the death of either of these two 
rulers to seek out a child who appears to be a re-incarnation of the 
deceased, and China has of course attempted to see that a “ proper " 
successor is chosen. M. Dorjeff, late adviser to the Dalai Lama, is 
a Buriat Mongol Khanpu, or abbot, and visited London in 1898. 
He does not regard the situation as wholly desperate for the Tibetan 
cause, and is inclined to believe that the resources of diplomacy are 
not exhausted. Many unsympathetic references have been made to 
the troubles of His Holiness, and we register here a mild protest. 
No traveller in Tibet has reported that the people are, as a whole, 
wretched or even discontented, and from various accounts we have 
learned that Tubdan Gyamtso is a kind and enlightened man, 
anxious to reform the Buddhism of his country and desirous only of 


being left alone. 
Francis J. Payne. 


— Review. 


PSALMS OF THE EarRLy BuDDHISTS: 1.—PSALMS OF THE SISTERS, 
by Mrs. Ruys Davips, M.A. London. Published for the Pali Text 


Society, 1909. 


SoME nine months ago the readers of this Review had the 
privilege of studying an account of the Psalms of the first Buddhists, 
and especially the Psalms of the Sisters, from the pen of Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. The immediate occasion of that account was the appear- 
ance of a version of those gathas by Dr. K. E. Neumann. With the 
characteristic magnanimity of a true scholar, Mrs. Rhys Davids was 
unstinting in her praise for Dr. Neumann’s spirited rendering, and 
at the same time expressed the hope that, before long, she would be 
enabled to present these Psalms in an English dress. This hope 
has now been fulfilled, and the English reading public is in a position, 
thanks to her accomplished hand, to study these ancient testimonies 
to the power of Buddhist doctrine in a complete and satisfactory 
form. In acomplete form, for the English scholar has rendered the 
accounts given by the native commentator in explanation and 
elucidation of the metrical portions, which alone were given by 
Dr. Neumann. This feature would of itself be enough to give an 
independent value to the volume before us, and to place it on a 
higher plane of scholarship than the German book. It has long been 
recognised, in the study of Sanskrit literature, that it is vain to attempt 
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to dispense with the help of native light, and to interpret texts solely 
by means of grammar and lexicon. Nodoubt much may be explained 
without the vernacular commentators, and the student must always 
exercise his critical faculty in using them, but, with all reserves made, 
these commentators do stand closer to their texts than occidentals 
can stand, and point out many things that, without their help, would 
be overlooked or only half understood. ‘ Chaque paysa sa pensée " 
says the French poet, and the greater German poet bids us go to 
the poet’s country if we would understand the poet's word. Of all 
this Mrs. Rhys Davids has been duly mindful, and her version has 
gained much in point of trustworthiness on this account But 
the flow and spontaneity of the verse has by no means suffered 
through this accuracy and rigid adherence to the tradition. The 
metrical form moves lightly withal, and this freedom of movement is 
a witness to the sympathy of the translator with the thoughts of the 
ancient Theris. It was no light task togivein fit English the some- 
times epigraphic terseness of the earlier stanzas, but to what a 
degree Mrs. Rhys Davids has succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
of uniting ease and accuracy may be seen in such a verse as XIV. :— 


‘‘ Hast thou not seen sorrow and il] in all 
The springs of life? Come thou not back to birth! 
Cast out the passionate desire again to Be. 
So shalt thou go thy ways calm and serene.” 


Or, again, take XXIX. :— 


‘‘ Full five-and-twenty years since I came forth! 
But in my troubled heart in no way yet 
Could I discern the calm of victory. 
The peace of mind, the governance of thoughts 
Long sought, I found not ; and with anguish thrilled 
I dwelt in memory of the Conqueror’s word. 
To free my path from all that breedeth Il 
I strove with passionate ardour, and I won! 
Craving 1s dead, and the Lord’s will is done. 
To-day is now the seventh day since first 
Was withered up within that ancient Thirst.” 


One is tempted to transcribe another and yet another of stanzas 
like these, all rendered with an equally happy fidelity and distinction, 
but the end would well-nigh be to copy out the volume. Let only 
one other follow; it is that by, or on Dantika, whose name is so 
gracefully played on in the fourth last line :— 


‘‘Coming from noon-day rest on Vulture’s Peak, 
I saw an elephant, his bathe performed, 


In defence of the commentator’s view, as against Dr. Neumann’s, the example on 
p. 114, “‘ RaghuvamSa,” vi., 83, might be adduced out of many other instances. 
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Forth from the river issue. And aman, 
Taking his goad, bade the great creature stretch 
His foot: “Give me thy foot!” The elephant 
Obeyed, and to his neck the driver sprang. 


‘‘T saw the untamed tamed, I saw him bent 
To master’s will; and marking inwardly, 
I passed into the forest depths, and there 
In faith I trained and ordered all my heart.” 


All of these flow on with a certain Greek grace and clearness, and 
render the author’s apology on p. xi. of the introduction somewhat 
superfluous. A stroke of the pen might, in one or two places, 
remove a syllable which serves only as padaplirana, but these are 
trifles. 

As to their contents, the poems consist of fragments of concise 
autobiography, bearing on the events in the lives of the Sisters, that 
led up to their final enlightenment. They are of high importance 
as illustrating the wideness of the appeal made by the teaching of 
the Buddha, and that not to men only, but to women. It has been 
said that the thoughts and observances of Buddhism were thought 
out by men for men.!. The book before us provides a corrective of 
this statement. The call of the Teacher was also listened to by the 
women of India, young and old, rich and poor, well-behaved and less 
well-behaved. Ambapali (No. LXVI.) in her old age attained 
Arahantship and peace, seeing and not lamenting the passing of 
her early beauty. How like and how unlike to her later sister drawn 
so like her by Villon.? | 

The gratitude which students feel to Mrs. Rhys Davids for this 
most important work is coupled with the hopes that its complement, 
the Psalms of the Brethren, will also be given to them. 


_Jamzs Morison. 


Dotes and Dews. 


Since November roth of last year, the date on which our friend 
Mr. H. J. Adams was appointed treasurer, the duty of applying for 
subscriptions, etc., has devolved upon him. The description of 
Mr. F. J. Payne as financial secretary in our last issue is incorrect. 

The Rev. Bhikkhu Srlacara asks us to read “produces” for 
‘‘does not produce,” in his review of Prof. de la Vallée Poussin’s 


book at line 5, page 72, of the January number. 
Eight free public lectures on Pali literature are being delivered on 


1 Oldenberg, “‘ Buddha,” p. 409. 
® See Les regrets de la belle héaulmiere in the Grant Testament. 
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successive Wednesdays, at 5 p.m., in University College, Gower 
Street, London, by Mrs. Mabel Bode, Ph.D. The course started 
on April 27th, and we advise all our London friends to attend. 

Die Buddhistische Welt, the organ of the German Buddhist 
Society, has now completed its third year in monthly issues. 
We envy our contemporary its wealth of translations from the Pali 
Scriptures. The Society’s secretary, Mr. C. T. Strauss, of 2, 
Humboldt Strasse, Leipzig, states that they are federating with the 
Maha- Bodhi Society. 

Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, who occupies the Chairs 
of Sanskrit, Pali and Indian Philology at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, has just returned from Ceylon after a course of Buddhist 
philosophy, under the Ven. H. Sri Sumangala, Principal and 
founder of the Vidyodaya Oriental College. Professor Vidyabhusana 
has recently issued an able book on Indian Logic, Jaina and 
Buddhist. 

The eighty-fourth birthday of the Venerable H. Sri Sumangala 
was celebrated at the Maligakanda Temple, Colombo, on January 2oth. 
The present Buddhist revival in Ceylon began in 1862, and the 
foremost worker in the field is the illustrious and venerable father. 
As President of the Vidyodaya College, he has done much to revive 
learning by a life of complete selflessness. In his eighty-fourth year 
he is still as active as a young man, and the younger scholars say 
he is the enemy of indolence. Prof. Vidyabhusana characterises 
him as one who holds a high place in the knowledge of Sanskrit. 
In Pali he is an unequalled teacher, and in Buddhism his reputation 
is world-wide. 

We thank the editor of the Impertal and Astatic Quarterly 
Review for his January issue. Mr. E. J. Colston, I.C.S., writes 
on “Some Recent Social Movements in Burma,’ and Mr. E. H. 
Parker on ‘ China’s Progress.” 

The Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka, who was born at Wiesbaden, studied 
in a Catholic seminary, spent nine years in Ceylon and Burma, and 
became a Buddhist monk, will found, if the climate suits, the first 
European Buddhist colony at the mountain resort, Novaggio, over- 
looking Lugano, in Italy. He has taken a house in the midst of a forest, 
commanding a view of Lake Maggiore, and will shortly be joined by 
our esteemed contributor the Bhikkhu Silacara, together with some 
European converts. Around the house, permanent buildings may 
arise, and the missionaries will carry on their work by means of 
lectures and translations of the Sacred Books. Nyanatiloka is a 
philosopher and a distinguished Orientalist. His Word of the 
Buddha is much prized, and, besides this work, he has published 
in German translations of many suttas. We owe to his pen the 
version of the Puggala-Panfati, or Book of Characters, and at 
present he is engaged on a complete translation of the Anguttara 
Nikaya. 
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The appeal from the judgment of the Judge of Gayd, ejecting 
Mr. Shamayala and Mr. Dharmapala from the Burmese rest-house 
in the village of Mushpur Tardih, north-west of the Mahabodhi 
Temple at Budh Gaya, has ended unfavourably. The plaintiff, the 
Mohunt of Budh Gaya, claims that he is sole owner of the rest- 
house, and the statues of the Buddha have been removed. In 1896 
the Government of Bengal had decreed that the rest-house should 
remain an open shelter for Buddhist pilgrims, and it is a pity that 
at this most sacred spot—the place where the Buddha attained 
Enlightenment—such disputes should occur. The celebrated 
Isipatana, the present Sarnath, or the Migadawa Park in Benares, 
is still available, and there, where the Buddha preached to the five 
Brahman monks, will be held the Pan-Buddhist Congress in May,. 
1911, to commemorate the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha's 
mission. 

On March 19th, Queen Mibya, wife of the late good King Mindun 
Min of Burma, together with her son the Pyinmana Mintha, Maung 
Galay, the Elder Yawnghwe Sawbwa, Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Archeologist, Sir H. T. White, Lieutenant-Governor of Burma, 
and other distinguished people, waited on Lord Minto at Calcutta 
to receive the Buddha relics discovered at Peshawar last year. The 
Viceroy expressed his pleasure, and said he was certain that the 
Burmese would safeguard the precious relics. He hoped that 
pilgrims would come from all parts of the world to Mandalay, to see 
the relics of the great founder of their faith. Pending the erection 
of a fitting shrine, the relics will remain in the Arakan Pagoda. © 
“‘ Mandalay,” say our Burmese friends, ‘is the golden city where 
the religion of the Buddha prevails in all its purity,” and we are 
glad that a long discussion has been brought toan end. Dr. Brainerd 
Spooner, who found the relics, states, in his annual report, that they 
are undoubtedly those deposited in the Stupa by King Kanishka, 
and affirmed by Hiouen Thsang to be relics of the Buddha. 

Further remains were found on February 2oth by Mr. H. 
Cousens of the Bombay Archzological Department, at Mirpur 
Khas, in the Thar Parkar District, about forty miles east of 
Haidarabad, Sind. In the centre of a ruined Stupa was a well 
about twenty-five feet deep and ten feet wide, at the bottom of 
which was a chamber fifteen inches square and twelve inches deep. 
Inside was a rough stone coffer and two little earthen pots. The 
coffer contained a broken small crystal bottle about three inches 
high, half encased in silver, and thick with verdigris. This in turn 
held a silver casket about one and a half inches long, wrapped in 
gold-leaf and embedded in brown dust, and inside was yet a smaller 
cylinder of bright gold, neatly made and about three-quarters of an 
inch long. The contents of the last proved to be a few specks of 
dust and a fragment of crystalline stone. The brown dust was 
found, under the microscope, to be human ashes. Mr. Cousens 
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ascribes the Sttipa to the fourth century of our era. Near the 
relics were found rings, coral beads, seed pearls, fragments of gold, 
and ten thick square copper coins. 

The British Museum has acquired the wonderful collection of 
Chinese drawings formed by Mrs. Wegener during her stay in 
China for the past ten years. It is said to be by far the finest 
collection of the kind, some of the drawings dating from 700 a.p. 
In June it is said that a selection from these pictures, together with 
specimens from the Anderson Collection and some Buddhist figures 
painted on silk found by Dr. Stein in Eastern Turkestan, will be on 
view. 

The Maha-Bodht Journal maintains a good standard. The digest 
of the Majjhima Nikiaya is continued in the December issue, and a 
verse rendering of the Mahamangala Sutta by Mr. Weerasinha 
appears. Mr. Dharmapala writes on ‘“‘The Supremacy of Renuncia- 
tion,” and prints a full account of the Budh Gaya litigation in the 
January number. The latter has been printed in a separate form. 

Recent expeditions into Central Asia have brought to light much 
fine Buddhist literature. At Tun-hwang M. Pelliot found a prodigious 
library walled up in a niche, and containing from 15,000 to 20,000 
Chinese, Tibetan, Uighur, Hindu, and Manichean manuscripts, 
besides innumerable pictures on silk and valuable painted scrolls. 
Among the books are lives of the patriarchs and pilgrims, and 
stories of travels, notably ‘“‘The Voyage of Houei-Tch’ao in the 
Five Indies,” which gives an account of Buddhism and civilisation 
in the eighth century, A.D. 

Dr. Stein says that this collection was accidentally discovered some 
years ago by a Taoist monk, who jealously guarded it. He was 
prevailed upon to show the treasure, a solid mass of manuscript 
bundles rising ten feet from the floor and filling 500 cubic feet. 
Some of the MSS. were copies of ancient Buddhist works translated 
by Hiouen Thsang. M. Pelliot obtained between 5,000 and 6,000 
MSS. and Dr. Stein twenty-four cases full, besides five cases full of 
fine paintings. 
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A Buddbist Run. 


THE frontispiece of this Number is a portrait of Mz 
San Da, a Bhikkhuni, or Buddhist nun. She was born 
at Shwegyin, and resides at Bahan Convent, Burma. 
Her present age is 35, and she has kept nineteen 
“was” (lents), so that she has been practically sixteen 
years in orders. She is much respected in Burma as a 
learned Pali scholar, and highly esteemed for the charm 


of her personal qualities. 
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Cransmigration in the East 
and Wiest. 


TrutH has often been likened to a pure white light, 
which we see but dimly through glasses coloured by our 
traditions, our education, our surroundings, and our habits. 
We are apt to forget that we thus obtain but one aspect 
of truth, and that there may be other searchers to whom 
it has appeared in another form, in a different colour. 
It is well, therefore, that these variously-coloured rays 
should be combined if we are to obtain the pure white 
light once more. In surveying the progress of the West, 
its science, the unsatisfying nature of its conclusions, its 
strong materialistic philosophy, which to the average man 
brings no consolation and affords no explanation of the 
Universe, the deadlock between its Religion and its 
Science, we are apt toask, “ Is it fair to accept the results 
of a science but a few centuries old, without regard to the 
thought of past ages?” It is possible that we may over- 
estimate the contribution of modern science to our mental 

-_treasure-house, and throw into the background, as entirely 
unworthy of consideration, or as mere relics of barbaric 
superstition, the profound metaphysical conclusions of 
some of the greatest minds of antiquity. 

If science knew aught of the beginnings of life, of the 
nature of consciousness—if she could teach us more 
concerning the psychical and spiritual side of our nature 
—we might be tempted to agree with the advocates of — 
modern thought ; but great and valuable as have been 
their investigations of the Laws of Nature, and incon- 
ceivable the pains expended by them in their search for 
Truth, we have still much to learn of a realm which is only 
just berinning to engage the attention of scientific men. 
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For long this realm of the Invisible was considered 
unworthy of exploration and barren of results, but until 
Science can tell us more, we are justified in indulging in 
hypotheses. The East, by other methods, has long been 
familiar with this question, and it is well to consider one 
aspect of it, namely, that of Reincarnation. 

Foremost among the root ideas running through the 
philosophy of India is this far-reaching and luminous 
doctrine. It was by no means confined tothe Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads. The great Chinese sage Lao Tse 
taught it; the Chaldeans held it as part of their religious 
system. The Druids are said to have wept around the 
new-born infant and rejoiced at death, for life was simply 
the imprisonment of the Soul. The Gauls had their 
circle of the perpetual journeyings through life, and the 
Scythians, the Arabian philosophers, the Persians, the 
ancient Egyptians, the Jews, and the Pythagoreans 
believed init. According to Walker, ‘‘ When Christianity 
first swept over Europe, the inner thoughts of its leaders 
were deeply tinctured with this truth. Every great 
intuitional soul, as Paracelsus, Boehme, Swedenborg, has 
adhered to it. The Italian luminaries, Giordano Bruno 
and Campanella embraced it. In Schopenhauer, Lessing, 
Hegel, Leibnitz, Herder, Fichte the younger, it is 
earnestly advocated.... Of English thinkers, the 
Cambridge Platonists defended it with much learning 
and acuteness, most conspicuously Henry More; and in 
Cudworth and Hume it ranks as the most rational theory 
of immortality.” 

It certainly implies the return of something to the 
body, and if we combine with it the theory of Metem- 
psychosis, we have the idea of a change or travelling of 
the soul from place to place. It may therefore be defined 
as the doctrine of the return of the soul to successive 
habitations of flesh. According to this theory the soul 
enters the body not as a fresh creation, but after a long 
course of previous existences on the earth and elsewhere, 
in which it acquired its present inherent qualities. It is on 


its way to future transformations which it is now shaping. 
II—2 
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But the term “ Soul ’’ is a very loose one, and has had 
sO many connotations, that a definition of it is necessary 
if we are to deal consistently with the doctrine. It may 
be considered as a centre or vortex of spiritual forces, a 
unit, an ethereal principle which survives the body. 
Whether this centre of forces, this unifying principle, is 
the result of bodily processes and is a function of the 
brain (though it is generally held that it is the function 
that produces the organ), and necessarily dies with the 
body; or whether it is independent, and is the directive 
force which gives the impetus to life, it is important to 
determine, for the whole theory of immortality and rein- 
carnation depends on the survival of a principle. Suffice 
it to say that there are eminent physiologists on either 
side, and for our purpose we shall adopt the view that 
there is a survival. 

In the ancient Brahmanic and Vedic conception the ~ 
doctrine first reached pre-eminence, not as a mere 
religious belief, but as a definite part of a profound 
metaphysical system. The earlier Brahmanic teachings 
speak without exception of repeated death and not 
re-birth, and the full doctrine is to be found in the 
Upanishads, which may be dated perhaps as early as 
goo B.c. Their teaching was roughly this :—Behind 
Nature is Brahm, the All One, the Universal Essence. 
Before all things was this Absolute Being, without name 
or form, alone, without similitude, without deficiency or 
imperfection. That solitary, formless Being willed to 
become manifold in form, various in kind, and “as from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature 
proceed, so from the imperishable Being all souls coine 
forth, and as Atma (soul) return to it again.” This 
process of evolution is one in which the Atma, or soul, 
comes to realise through different existences that the 
Universe is One, that Plurality is an illusion, and when 
it has reached that high state of consciousness, and 
knows that nothing is reality but Brahm, it is once more 
absorbed. 

In Buddhism the doctrine holds as prominent a place, 
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but the Buddha denied the existence of the Soul as an 
immaterial something which passes from body to body. 
Whether he did so in order to emphasise the Brahmanical 
teaching that, as all souls come from the Universal Soul 
it would be absurd to look upon one soul as distinct 
from another, or whether he conceived the soul ‘as 
something impermanent, it is hard to say, but the 
Buddha arrived at the same end by substituting Karma 
for the Soul, and in speaking of this doctrine in con- 
nection with Buddhism, “ Transmigration” is the more 
suitable term. Everything that we know in Nature is 
impermanent and changing, and if the Soul is a mere 
something which survives the body, it also is imper- 
manent. To the Buddha “Soul” was but a collection 
of mental phenomena and faculties, and, as such, fleeting 
and transient, as are all phenomenal things, but at death 
the Karma, the Doing of each individual life survives. 
The forces of one life hold together and persist as one, 
and are connected with another body. Nowhere has 
the idea been more beautifully expressed than in The 
Light of Asia :— 
“Say not ‘I am,’ ‘I was,’ or ‘I shall be,’ 
Think not ye pass from house to house of flesh 


Like travellers who remember and forget, 
Iil-lodged or well lodged. Fresh 


Issues upon the Universe that sum 

Which is the lattermost of lives. It makes 
Its habitation as the worm spins silk 

And dwells therein.” 


A simile borrowed from the writings of the Bhikkhu 
Ananda Metteyya will help us to understand this :— 


‘Much as in a wave, a portion of universal energy—a dynamic 
force—travels along the water and not the mass of water itself, 
so there springs into life at the instant another dies a new person- 
ality. There is no transference of water from place to place in 
a wave—no soul, but only a transference of an oscillatory force 
(Karma). So the wave upon life’s ocean, which now mounts into 
being in one place, is not the same as that which for the moment 
sank into rest, and yet it is the result of the passing on of the 
Character, the Mental Force, the Doing (Karma) or Energy of 
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that other life. There is thus no individual passing from body 
to body, and, says the Buddhist of the new personality whose 
‘lamp has been lighted by the dying flame’ of a previous one, 
‘It is not he, and yet it is not another.’”’ 


This view of Transmigration differs from that of the 
Vedantist who sees Substance—an immortal, eternal 
individual passing from body to body, whereas the 
Buddhist only sees Qualities, the sum total of the 
Doing. So long as there is Karma, and every desire 
generates causes which must produce effects, so long 
will there be Transmigration, and the summum bonum, 
Nirvana is only to be obtained by the suppression of 
every selfish desire. In this way we kill out the Will 
to Live and end in the Will for Liberation, when the 
Self is lost in the ‘‘unborn, uncreate and unformed,” 
and “the dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” 

‘Seeking nothing, he gains all; 
Foregoing Self, the Universe grows ‘I’: 
If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 

Say unto such they lie. 


If any teach Nirvana is to live, 
Say unto such they err ;”’ 


In the strict sense Nirvana signifies the extinction 
of the fire of desire of which the natural consequence 
is the impossibility of rebirth, for as the wind carries 
the flame, so desire clinging to existence bears the 
individual Will from manifestation to manifestation. 

Reincarnation, which is at the root of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, is found also in modern Hinduism. It 
inspires the Hindu with that wonderful reverence for all 
living things, animals as well as plants, for according to 
Manu rebirth in the animal is possible and almost 
necessary if the soul is to reach “ Moksha ”—salvation. 
Nowhere is the idea more beautifully expressed than 
in the stirring speech between Arjuna and the divine 
essence Krishna, in the person of Arjuna’s charioteer, 
in the Bhagavad Gita :— 

‘‘As a man, casting off worn-out garments, taketh on new ones, 


so the dweller in the body, casting off worn-out bodies, entereth 
into others that are new. 
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‘“‘These bodies of the embodied One, who is eternal, inde- 
structible and immeasurable, are known as finite. He who 
regardeth this as a slayer, and he who thinketh he is slain, both 
of them are ignorant. He slayeth not, nor is he slain.” 


All branches of Hinduism agree that “avidya,” the 
ignorant condition of the soul as to its true nature, is 
the principal cause of reincarnation, and this is to be 
combated by “vidya,” knowledge, which is acquired 
mainly by meditation. But transmigration from man to 
animal is perhaps a caricature of the original doctrine, 
and has resulted from the literal interpretation of the 
Laws of Manu, which were meant only as moral fables. 


“For sinful acts mostly corporeal,” says Manu, “a man shall 
assume after death a vegetable or mineral form; for such acts, 
mostly verbal, the form of a bird or beast ; for acts mostly mental, 
the lowest of human conditions. A priest who has drunk spirituous 
liquors shall migrate into the form of a smaller or larger worm 
or insect, of a moth or some ravenous animal.” 


—and so on till he has exhausted almost the whole of the 
animal kingdom and the possibilities of reincarnation. 
The doctrine becomes harmful when Brahmans ill-treat 
those of the lower castes on the assumption that those so 
born are suffering for some former sin. 

The ancient Egyptians borrowed the doctrine from 
the Hindus, and from the former Pythagoras probably 
obtained his knowledge, for we know that he had been 
initiated into the Egyptian mysteries. His pupil 
Hierocles, however, denies that his master taught the 
doctrine unchanged, although the general opinion is that 
Pythagoras held that the soul released at death must 
pass through a grand circle of living forms before 
reaching the human again. Hierocles, Empedocles and 
Plato, the last of whom Emerson calls “the synthesis of 
Europe and Asia,” also taught reincarnation. “ Souls,” 
says Plato, “are continually being born over again from 
Hades into life,” and in his Phaedo he appeals to the 
belief to prove the immortality of the soul, concluding 
by saying, ‘“‘ It thus appears that the living proceed from 
the dead no less than the dead from the living.” 
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Amongst the Jews, one of its strongest supporters was 
Philo of Alexandria. A disciple of Plato, he considered 
man as a. fallen spirit attracted by material desires, and 
thus imprisoned in the body. References are found also 
in the Kabbala and Zohar. “All the souls,” says the 
Book of Light, “are subject to the trials of transmigra- 
tion, and men do not know which are the ways of the 
Most High in this regard.” Josephus says of the 
Pharisees : “ They say that all souls are incorruptible, 
but that the souls of good men are only removed into 
other bodies, and that the souls of bad men are subject 
to eternal punishment.” He relates that in the defence 
of Jolapa he took refuge in a cave with some forty soldiers, 
who desired to kill each other lest they should fall into 
the hands of the Romans. ‘ Do ye not remember,” said 
he, ‘‘that all pure spirits who are in conformity with the 
Divine dispensation live in the loveliest of heavenly 
places, and in course of time are again sent down to 
inhabit sinless bodies ; but the souls of those who have 
committed self-destruction are doomed to a region in the 
darkness of the under world?” Such an argument, to 
be of force among rough soldiers, clearly shows the 
prevalence of the doctrine among the populace of that 
time. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures Solomon is reported as 
saying : “I was a witty child and had a good spirit ; yea, 
rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled.”*? In 
Jeremiah, chap. 1., v. 5, is a passage which, according to 
Origen, points to some great service which must have 
caused the writer to gain pre-eminence. 

It is true that Jesus said nothing about the doctrine, 
but there are two or three passages in the New Testament 
which are cited as having a direct bearing thereon. To 
the question, “ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind ? ” Jesus made no answer, but, speaking 
of John the Baptist, he said, ‘‘ And if you will receive it, 
this is Elias which was for to come”; and again, “ But I 
say unto you, that Elias is come already, and they knew 


1 Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, viii., 19, 20. 
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him not, but have done unto him whatsoever they listed : 
. .- Then the disciples understood that he spake unto 
them of John the Baptist.” 

The belief prevailed in the early Christian Church for 
fully five centuries, supported by such eminent Fathers 
as Jerome, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen. The 
last deals with the doctrine at length in his De Principis, 
but we can only call attention to one passage. Referring 
to Esau and Jacob, he asks how God could have said, 
‘“‘ Jacob I have loved and Esau I have hated,” before the 
children were born, unless one was reaping the fruits of 
past good and the other of past evil. In his attack on 
Celsus, who maintained that the soul of Jesus was also 
tainted as being born of Adam, he urges that by long 
practice the choice of righteousness was a second nature, 
and that for Jesus there was no possibility of sin. 

Jerome and Augustine modified the belief into one of 
pre-existence, but in 553 A.D., at the Council of Constanti- 
nople, the Church declared that “ Whosoever shall support 
the mythical doctrine of the pre-existence of the Soul, 
~and the consequent wonderful opinion of its return, let 
him be Anathema.” This was its death-blow in the 
West. Now and then it cropped up in various heresies, 
and Bruno was burnt for teaching it in 1592. Then 
arose the Reformation, the Dark Ages in which there 
was little or no advance in religious thought came to an 
end, and the chains of tyranny were burst for good. 

A mass of Western literature on the subject has been 
collected by Mr. E. D. Walker, and we will avail 
ourselves of some of his materials. Of the German 
philosophers, Schopenhauer, Lessing and Fichte are the 
strongest supporters of Reincarnation. The first, whose 
powerful philosophy includes the doctrine as one of its 
main principles, says, “ These constant births then consti- 
tute the succession of the life-dreams of a will which in 
itself is indestructible, until, instructed and improved by 
so much and such various successive knowledge in a 
constantly new form, it abolishes or abrogates itself.” 
Lessing supports it in his Divine Education of the 
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Human Race, ‘‘Why should I not have had more 
births than one?’”’ he says; “ Is this hypothesis, then, so: 
ridiculous because it occurred to the mind of man before 
it was weakened and destroyed by scholastic sophistry ?” 
Fichte, again, in The Destiny of Man, speaks of his 
immortal, imperishable Ego living in myriad lives, and 
Herder discusses the question in the form of a dialogue 
between two friends. “Do you not know,’ says one 
of them, ‘‘ great and rare men cannot have become what 
they are at once in a single human existence? They 
must have often existed before in order to have attained 
that purity of feeling, that instinctive impulse for all that 
is true, beautiful and good; in short, that elevation and 
natural supremacy over all around them.” 

Among English writers who have favoured the idea 
may be mentioned Henry More, Chevalier Ramsay, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Joseph Glanvil, Hume, Edward Car- 
penter, and the American, Walt Whitman. English 
poetry is full of the theory. Who does not recall 
Wordsworth’s— 


‘“‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar :” 


or Browning’s— 


‘“‘ At times I almost dream 
I too have spent a life the sage’s way,” 


or Whitman’s— 


‘‘T know that I am deathless .... 
As to you, Life, I reckon you are the leavings of many deaths. 
No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before.”’ 


Or Tennyson’s— 
y 


‘< Or if through lower lives I came, 
Though all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame... . 


Of something felt ; like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where, 
Such as no language may declare.”’ 
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A friend of the poet Shelley relates: “One morning 
we had been reading Plato together so diligently that the 
usual hour of exercise passed away unperceived. We 
sallied forth to take the air for half an hour before dinner, 
when, in the middle of Magdalen Bridge, we met a woman 
with a child in her arms. With abrupt dexterity Shelley 
caught hold of the child, and said to the mother, ‘ Will 
your baby tell us anything about pre-existence, madam ?’ 
The mother made no answer, whereupon he repeated the 
question. ‘He cannot speak, sir,’ said the mother 
seriously. ‘Worse, worse,’ cried Shelley; ‘but surely 
the baby can speak if he will, for he is only a few weeks 
old. He cannot have forgotten the use of speech in 
such a short time. The thing is absolutely impossible.’ 
Shelley sighed as he walked on. ‘How provokingly 
close are these new-born babes,’ he ejaculated ; ‘ but it 
is none the less certain, notwithstanding the cunning 
attempt to conceal the truth, that all knowledge is 
reminiscence.’ ” 

{n the modern teaching of Theosophy an attempt has 
been made to work out the idea in the West on a practical 
basis. Theosophy posits a primary Substance which at 
its rarest is Spirit, at its densest Matter. No sharp line 
can be drawn between the two, though the terms “ form” 
and “ formless ’’ are used with respect to dense matter 
and the rarest spirit respectively. From the varying 
proportion of Spirit-Matter, this Substance is divided 
into planes, of which there are seven. These planes 
interpenetrate each other, each plane having as it were 
a certain density and being subject to certain laws. The 
lowest plane is the physical, the highest the Nirvanic. 
Man is not divided into Body and Soul, but is composed 
of seven principles corresponding with the seven planes, 
and they are as follows :—1. Atma, the ray of the 
Universal and One Self—the Father. 2. Buddhi— 
Spirit. 3. Higher Manas—the Man, the Thinker, the 
Reincarnating Ego, the Permanent Individual, Kant’s 
“Intelligent Character.” 4. Lower Manas, the Per- 
sonality—a ray sent down by the Higher Self, which 
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acts on the animal and influences it. 5. Kama'—our 
passional and emotional nature in common with animals. 
6. Prana—the Etheric Double, an exact counterpart of 
the physical body. 7. The Physical Body. 

The Physical Body, Prana and Kama,’ according to 
the Theosophists, break up after death, and that which 
persists is the Higher Manas, the permanent Ego, which 
of course is denied by the Buddha. In each life the 
Thinker connected with the animal man, imparts such 
capacities to it as it is able to manifest. It sends a Ray, 
the Lower Manas, which sets the molecules of the 
physical brain vibrating, as a ray of light sets the 
different sense organs vibrating, and this gives rise to 
consciousness on the physical plane. This surviving 
principle does not enter the body, but is attached to it 
from the very moment of conception, and directs the 
building of the new tabernacle. ‘The soul weaves her 
garments anew,” said Plato, and an understanding of 
this depends on the acceptance of the law that Thought 
builds form. The thought creates a vibration, and 
vibration creates form in matter. This law is familiar to 
every student of physics, who knows the various figures 
he can produce in a plate of sand by drawing a bow 
along the side of the plate. 

But the body, we know, obeys the laws of heredity. 
How then can we say that Karma or the Soul builds a 
body? Just as in a room, where we have a number of 
tuning-forks, that one only will be set vibrating whose 
rate of vibration corresponds with that of any new fork 
introduced into the room and set vibrating, so where 
there is a physical heredity akin to that just left behind 
and suited to the Karma, is the Karma attracted and 
the new impulse to life is given. 

It may be asked, “‘ Why do we not remember our past 
lives?’’ From an ethical point of view it is well that 
we donot. The recollection of our former states would 


Not to be confused with Karma (Pali, Kamma), which signifies character or 
eeds. 
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not enable us to turn our present conditions to the best 


purpose. 
‘‘ Some draughts as Lethe do await 
The slipping through from state to state.” 


The faculty of memory in this life depends on the 
possession of a brain, but this brain is not that in which 
previous experiences took place ; there is no link between 
the brains of the successive personalities except through 
Karma or, according to Theosophy, through the Higher 
Manas. It follows then, that unless the consciousness 
of man can rise from the physical and live in the full 
consciousness of his eternal nature, no memory of one 
life can reach to another. The memory of the personality 
belongs to the transitory. 

In Tibet and Burma there are, it is said, persons 
known as Winzas, who remember their former lives, and 
Sir Walter Scott makes a curious note in this connection 
in his diary. Under the date February 17th, 1828, he 
says: “I cannot, I am sure, tell if it is worth marking 
down, that yesterday at dinner time I was strangely 
haunted by what I would call the sense of pre-existence, 
by a confused idea that nothing that passed was said for 
the first time.” Among other instances cited by Walker 
is the following : “ A group of children were playing at a 
counting game. When they had reached one hundred, 
they started again at one, and climbed up the numbers 
once more. The brightest boy commented on the pro- 
ceeding: ‘We count ten, twenty, thirty and so on to a 
hundred. Then we get through and begin all over again. 
Mamma! that’s the way people do. They go on and 
on till they come to the end, and they then begin over 
again. I hope I'll have you for a mamma again, the 
next time I begin.’ ”’ 

Reincarnation is a moral necessity if we are to believe 
that there is a just order in things. Why should one 
early in life show all the tendencies of a criminal, and 
another display the high gifts of a genius, musical, 
poetical, or otherwise? Why all this inequality and 
misery ? Must we conclude with Mill that Nature acts 
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with the most supercilious disregard both of mercy and 
justice, directing her shafts at the best and noblest 
indifferently with the meanest and worst; that God is 
either not all-powerful or not all-loving? If by this 
hypothesis we can throw what seems to be a chaotic 
mass, working without order or justice, into a rational 
view of the Universe, if it clears up some of the diffi- 
culties of heredity and vindicates Eternal Justice ; if by 
this religious doctrine, second to none in antiquity, taught 
by the sages of the East, and holding sway over the 
minds of the Eastern peoples in all ages, we can answer 
better the facts of the case, then surely it merits our 
deepest consideration, for it seems in no way to violate 
the general principles of science or the severest require- 
ments of enlightened reason. 
And Reincarnation does vindicate Eternal Justice :— 


‘© The Books say well, my Brothers! each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is ; 
The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 
The bygone right breeds bliss. 


‘That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields! 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The Silence and the Darkness knew ! 
So is a man’s fate born. 


‘¢ He cometh, reaper of the things he sowed, 
Sesamum, corn, so much cast in past birth ; 
And so much weed and poison-stuff, which mar 
Him and the aching earth.”—(Light of Asta.) 


This is the doctrine of Karma, the doctrine of 
retribution and compensation, of effects following causes, 
even in the spiritual world. It is the twin sister of 
Reincarnation, and both must stand or fall together. 
These two form the only solution to the problem of moral 
inequality, injustice and evil, which otherwise over- 
whelms us. 

If, as many believe, one single life decides the whole 
course of the future, why is one life here for a few 
weeks, and another for seventy or eighty years? For 
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one thing, there is in the first case less risk of eternal 
loss, but the question is, ‘‘ Does this life matter or does 
it not?” If it does not, why are we here at all? If it 
does, then evidently the child who took his departure 
after three weeks did not reap the full benefit of life, and 
if life has value, if we are to learn therefrom, where is 
the logic in sending into eternal bliss a life which scarcely 
deserves it? Moreover, if we are to strive for perfection 
as enjoined by our Teacher, it seems utterly unthinkable 
that one could arrive at perfection in a single life. 
Again, it would be unjust for one to have a greater 
opportunity than another, and if we consider the wide 
gulf existing between the primitive savage and the 
enlightened civilised man, we must admit that it would 
be to the great advantage of the former, were he to 
return a few more times instead of shooting off straight- 
way into eternity “ with all his imperfections on his head.” 

The idea first occurred to man partly from the desire 
for justice, and partly from the deep and overwhelming 
feeling of pain, which the manifest transience of earthly 
life produces in the human breast. That the idea did 
arise is not strange. The final law of creation is said to 
be Love; but the sin and suffering bequeathed to our 
race, through no apparent fault, makes us regard life as 
a ceaseless struggle in which the strongest win and the 
weakest go to the wall. Why are some born rich and 
others poor ? Why are some endowed with the seeds of 
intelligence and high mental qualities, while others have 
minds that the best education can make nothing of ? 
We see royal souls, men in whose faces we may read 
high sentiments of love and _ self-sacrifice, whose 
characters are pictures for admiration, and others whose 
very countenances are strange, criminal and even in- 
human. 

What answer can be given to the criminal, who, in 
reply to our exhortation to love justice and kindness 
says, ‘“ How can I help being so? Blame him who has 
put me in bad surroundings. I was born in a slum, 
brought up by drunkards, heard little more than curses 
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and filthy language in my youth, and was taught nothing 
that was noble. Can you wonder that I am wicked ? 
I was not so fortunate as you who, through no merit 
of your own, were placed among refined people full of 
tenderness, giving you everything you wanted, and 
offering you no daily temptations to steal. I had not 
your education, why blame me ? Blame my environment.” 
Justice demands that every man should have an equal 
opportunity, and Reincarnation gives this opportunity. 
It furnishes the answer to problems which religious 
dogma cannot deal with, and which material science is 
not ready to face. 

Hume states that this theory “is the only system of 
immortality that philosophy can hearken to,” and many 
people are startled at the statement that the belief in 
Immortality demands a belief in Rebirth. What begins 
in time must necessarily end in time, and it is impossible 
to conceive of anything eternal in its onward duration, 
and at the same time, having a beginning. There can 
be no “beginning” to eternity. If the soul was 
specially created for this body, why should it continue to 
live when this body dies ? Its purpose is fulfilled, and the 
materialists who hold that the “1” arose with the body, 
and will end in death, are certainly the more rational. 
Life eternal must be life for ever, and it is unthinkable 
that, from an infinite history in the past, the soul enters 
this world for its first and only physical experience, and 
then shoots off into an endless spiritual existence. 

The Christian holds to the belief in original sin and 
future punishment, and it is difficult to conceive how one 
man can be responsible for a sin in which he had no 
share. If, however, we are indeed those who, in their 
first contact with matter did sin, then we can understand 
how man is born in sin. As to future punishment, it is 
not difficult to look thereon as a punishment in a future 
bodily existence, especially as it is now becoming very 
unfashionable to believe in a Hell. Isaac Disraeli says : 
“If we accept the belief of a future remuneration 
beyond this life for suffering virtue, and retribution of 
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successful crimes, there is no system so simple, so little 
repugnant to our understanding, as that of Metem- 
psychosis. The pains and pleasures of this life are, by 
this system, considered as the recompense or punishment 
of our actions in another state.” 

As to whether the Karma, the “I,” or the Soul exists 
after physical death, depends on its relation to the brain. 
Whether it is merely a product of the brain, or is the 
directive force which regulates the body, and, although 
in no way altering the necessary reactions between the 
various physical agents present, watches over their 
due sequence in order to insure the production of an 
organism conforming with some preconceived plan, it 
is hard to determine, but we incline towards the latter 
view. 


“There is in the animate body,” says Claude Bernard, the great 
physiologist, “(a sort of orderly arrangement which cannot be over- 
looked, because it is in reality the most salient characteristic of living 
organisms. Thus, when considered singly, each phenomenon of the 
economy is tributary to the general forces of Nature; but when 
taken in conjunction with the others it reveals a special bond, and 
seems to be directed in the course which it follows, and to be brought 
to the place which it fills, by some invisible guide. The morphology 
of the organs is completely distinct from their physiological actions. 
Life directs phenomena which it does not produce, while the physical 
agents produce phenomena which they do not direct.” 


Here, then, we have the idea of this directive force, 
this invisible guide, and, in order to discover it, we must 
look to an invisible grouping of the molecules of that 
imponderable element, ether, Science’s last hypothesis. 
According to Louis Elbé, we thus conceive the vital force 
among the higher animals as associated with a grouping 
of infinitely attenuated corpuscles, even more subtle than 
those of ether, and directing the etheric vortices just as 
the latter direct the material atoms which they attract, 
and at the summit of the scale we find Man possessed of 
faculties of abstract thought, charity and self-sacrifice, 
and we are led to consider this as a manifestation of a 
more subtle ether-grouping likewise endowed with a 
certain indestructibility. We conclude, then, that such 
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a directive force does exist, and must therefore be inde- 
pendent of the body’s death; but why should we infer 
that this force passes on to direct some other grouping 
of material atoms that it reincarnates ? 

We have first the analogy of Nature, which is one 
incessant change. We have night and day, summer and 
winter, birth and death, activity and rest, action and 
reaction. Why exclude this conscious force from such 
change, and say that it stops short after one period of 
activity in this body? And if every person has this 
directive force, it would be much more reasonable to 
suppose that in this changing world new beings called 
into existence would be thus directed by some force, 
imperfect though it be, which had started on its journey 
of progress long before, than for a new one to be created 
for the purpose, as it were; for Evolution seems to show 
that perfect forces are gradually becoming manifest. To 
say that Science requires Reincarnation to complete the 
theory of Evolution is to make a very bold statement, 
yet she could with advantage add this one to her other 
hypotheses. 

The Struggle for Existence is not a completeexplanation 
of the nature of Man. Professor Huxley once remarked, 
“It seems that man, a fragment of the Cosmos, has set 
himself against the law of the Cosmos. He advances by 
self-surrender and not by the survival of the fittest; he 
develops by self-sacrifice.” If we look upon those whom 
humanity has always regarded as the blossoms of the 
race, we find their lives are one long self-sacrifice. But 
self-sacrifice, charity, love, sympathy and the surrender 
of all one has do not conduce to the struggle for existence. 
Man advances by self-sacrifice—that is the True Law. 
Such people, however, die out. One who risks his all 
must eventually perish, and the social virtues and more 
human attributes tend to kill out their owners, and leave 
the more selfish and the more brutal to live. Such lives 
must return doubly reinforced with that spirit of self- 
surrender which makes for moral growth. 

In heredity it is hard to explain why a good father 
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should have a wild and immoral son, why a genius is 
born of mediocre parents, or why there should be but 
one genius in a family, if character is determined merely 
by physical forces. Science gives us no definite explana- 
tion of this and other matters. Professor Weissmann’s 
theory, that moral and intellectual qualities acquired during 
life are not transmitted to the offspring, is held by the 
majority of scientific men. If all the high qualities of a 
man are not handed down from father to son through the 
body, how are we to explain human progress, unless, side 
by side with the continuity of protoplasm, we have a 
continuity in the development and unfolding of spirit ? 
It seems strange first to imagine that Nature should end 
her masterpiece Man with total annihilation at death, and 
even then should not devise some means whereby he can 
transmit to his offspring the qualities he has acquired. 
If such qualities were transmitted by the body we should 
have a material basis for progress ; but as they are not, 
we must presume that the bond of union between the 
various stages lies in something else. Kant recognised 
the difficulty when he said :— 


« All the natural qualities of a creature are intended to unfold 
themselves completely and suitably, and it would take an immeasur- 
ably long life for a man to learn how to make a perfect use of all his 
natural qualities. . . . It would take an unending series of genera- 
tions for the one to hand over its enlightenment to the other, in order 
that the germ of our species may at last arrive at that degree of 
development which shall be perfectly adapted to the fulfilment of 
its design. How it may be with the dwellers on other planets and 
their nature, we know not. Perhaps in these every individual may 
attain his appointed design in life. With us it is otherwise, and only 
the species can hope for it.” 


Kant saw the hopeless nature of the question, and took 
refuge in the abstract idea of species. He had only to 
lift the veil and see how a man might make a more and 
more perfect use of all his natural powers sooner than he 
expected, if each personality added its experience to a 
reborn “ Intelligent Character.” 

Variation or Atavism is the answer of Science to the 


question why geniuses are born, why children display 
I2~—2 
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natural qualities and inclinations not found in their 
parents, or why twins brought up under absolutely 
identical conditions possess aptitudes entirely dissimilar. 
Why should this variation occur? Is there no cause for 
it? Is itmere chance that a Jesus, a Buddha,a Newton, 
or a Shakespeare is born? Are our finest emotions, 
our highest moral feelings, the mysterious nature of 
consciousness, nothing more than the development of the 
consciousness of an amceba? Are great moral geniuses 
the mere result of blind physico-chemical forces? Little 
has been heard of Rahula the Buddha’s son, and Shake- 
speare’s brothers died in obscurity. Mozart was not the 
only boy in his family, yet there was but one Mozart. 
To us the physical body affords but the conditions through 
which the genius may act. Heis no more than a more 
fully-grown man, and whereas his intellect and individu- 
ality were not derived from his parents, what was derived 
from them were the conditions through which the genius, 
the Thinker, the Man were capable of manifestation. 
When the original attracting tendency to the parents is 
exhausted, the latent tendencies of the incarnating genius 
begin to assert themselves. Science has been telling us 
much of the evolution of form, but nought of the evolu- 
tion of /zfe, and her mistake lies in locating this life as 
subject to the form. The very condition of Nature’s 
progress lies in the disappearance of whole races and 
species, and this condition is not so strange if we regard 
bodies as mere forms utilised by the indwelling life in 
whose unfolding is the real evolution. The forms die 
out, but we do not, and with our acquirements in this life 
we spring up in some new race to continue our moral 
progress, 

To sum up: metaphysically, all the various views of 
Reincarnation agree in the assumption of that transcen- 
dental Unity which existed from the first, and separated 
itself in a multiplicity of manifestations through mind, 
consciousness and will, as the conscious individual that 
passes from birth to birth, each life being higher than its 
predecessor, each undergoing a refining process which 


as 
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weakens the self-assertive individual Will; and results 
in a greater capacity of feeling for and suffering with 
others. 

There are large gaps in the scheme of Evolution, and 
in spite of the doctrine Natura non facit saltum, it is not 
unreasonable for us, until these gaps are filled, to suppose 
that when physical forms directed by cosmic and terrestrial 
forces had advanced to a certain stage, there entered into 
these forms certain self-conscious entities, who found in 
the physical man an instrument ready and fitted for further 
evolution. 

Contact with the animal man might constitute the 

“Fall” of Hebrew Theology, and the purpose of the 
present evolution may be to make man perfect master of 
his body. According to Eastern religious thought, so 
long as a sense of separateness exists, so long is there 
selfishness and a personal will inconflict with the Universal 
Will, and reincarnation will go on until man has learnt 
that he is one with all things. 
‘ Man is the link between the animal and the Divine, 
and his sublime task is to use the animal to bear him to 
conquest of the lower nature, that he may transform and 
subdue it to his own ends, and make it a perfect manifesta- 
tion of the higher self. For this purpose Reincarnation 
is his tool. So long as there is thirst for sentient life, and 
desires are material, so long will he reincarnate. Only 
when they are purely spiritual has he come to the end of 
his journey. 

‘“ Beware how thou seekest this for thyself and that for thyself ; 
I do not say, Seek not ; but beware how thou seekest. 

“For a soldier who is going on a campaign does not seek what 


fresh furniture he can carry on his back, but rather what he may 
leave behind. 


“‘ Knowing well that every additional thing that he cannot freely 
use and handle is an impediment to him. 

‘‘ So if thou seekest fame or ease or pleasure, or aught for thyself, 
the image of that thing which thou seekest will come and cling to 
thee—and thou wilt have to carry it about. 

‘‘ And the images and powers which thou hast thus evoked will 
gather round and form for thee a new body—clamouring for 
sustenance and satisfaction. 
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‘‘ Beware, then, lest it become thy grave and thy prison—instead 
of the winged abode and the palace of joy.” } 


Reincarnation is no doctrine of pessimism. Selfishness 
is necessary for pessimism and has produced it, but where 
there is a certainty of progress, of the possibility of per- 
fection, there can be no pessimism. To say with the 
Buddhist, “ painful is the wheel of rebirth,” is no more 
pessimistic than the Christian desire for union with God. 
Both wish for liberation from the body which confines the 
Eternal Man. The doctrine rightly understood brightens 
life, in that we look upon this body as a garment and the 
world as a school. Sorrows and troubles are brushed off 
as only touching the accidental and not the eternal. The 
heresy of separateness must disappear, and we must look 
on all as brothers. Says Professor William Knight : 
“ The ethical leverage of the doctrine is immense. Its 
motive power is great. It revealsas magnificent a back- 
ground to the present life with its contradictions and 
disasters, as the prospect of immortality opens up an 
illimitable foreground, lengthening out the horizon of 
hope. It binds together the past and the present and 
the future in one ethical series of causes and effects, the 
inner thread of which is both personal to the individual 
and impersonal, connecting him with two eternities, one 
behind and the other before. With peculiar emphasis it 
proclaims the survival of moral individuality and personal 
identity along with the final adjustment of external 
conditions to the interna] state of the agent.” 

Progress is the Law of Life. ‘‘ Manis not Manas yet,” 
and Emerson was right when he said, “We wake and 
find ourselves on a stair. There are other stairs below 
us which we seem to have ascended; there are stairs 
above, many a one, which go upward and out of sight.” 


Ernest R. Cartos, M.A., B.Sc. 


1 Edward Carpenter. 
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Love and Loss. 


THE general process of refinement and elevation that 
has, in so marked a manner, for the past 70 or 80 
years, been modifying the religious ideas of the West, 
has affected no group of them more than those that 
relate to a future life. The cruder fears and cruder 
hopes have been gradually dropped, until, now, hardly 
any are admitted but those hopes which are bound up 
with the less obviously self-regarding emotions. 

And a very short converse with the more progressive 
Christians will suffice to show that, of such hopes, none 
count so much, none are so really a determining factor 
in their attachment to their faith, as the hope of rejoining, 
in that future life, the friends that have been lost 
in death. 

Natural as this is, it may be well worthy of note in 
passing, that no such motive seems to have been the 
dominant one in determining the faith of the Christians 
of the primitive Church. There ts practically nothing 
about it in the Gospels, singularly little even in the 
epistolary and apocalyptic books—a passing reference 
here and there to “baptizing for the dead,” to “sorrow 
not without hope,” or the like, and the writers pass on 
to some more absorbing subject. In the mind of the 
early Christian, earthly relationships paled before the 
glory of the heavenly: “so shall we ever be with the 
Lord ”—that was the thought that filled his heart. 

Probably in our time, the deep-seated longing after 
love that has been lost has been greatly intensified, and 
rendered far more definitely conscious of itself, by the 
powerful and wide-spread influence of Tennyson's In 
Memoriam. There can be few cultured minds in the 
English-speaking world that have not turned in their 
sorrow to its haunting stanzas. 
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But, of course, the emotion, the longing in itself, is 
world-wide, world-old, is the special property of no age 
or race or creed. Nothing would be easier than to fill 
pages from theliteratureof every language. Forour present 
purpose, however, it may be more instructive to recall 
the almost universal prevalence, in one form or another, 
under one disguise or another, of the Worship of the 
Dead. So general, indeed, is this, that more than one 
great hierologist has thought that in it we really get 
down to the primal germ of, the always essential 
element in, a// religions. Probably it is quite safe to 
say that there is no religion, as popularly practised at 
any rate, from which it is altogether absent. Mixed in 
the savage mind with overpowering fear of the revenant, 
the emotions of love and of reverence gradually emerge 
as a powerful, and at last a dominant factor in every 
form of worship. Illustrations will readily occur to all, 
but one that may perhaps be less familiar than many, and 
is very beautiful, may be quoted. _It is from the Alcestis 
of Euripides. 


‘“‘ And let not the tomb of thy wife be but as a mound over such 
as perish ; but let it be even as the shrines of the gods, a place for 
the stranger to worship at. And one going up the winding path 
shall say, ‘In the olden time she died for him that she loved, and 
now she is a blest divinity :—Hail! dear Goddess, give us thy 
blessing.’ ” 


No one who has ever experienced the sweep of this 
emotion—ever known what it is to think that the world 
no longer holds that one being we have loved—has seen 
a summer sunlit land grow grey because deserted of that 
One—has had to think that never more to our life’s end 
shall we see or hear what was so fair and dear—but will 
see that any teaching concerning life and its meaning, 
must, if it is to have the least prospect of survival, be 
able to bring to the desolated heart strong confidence and 
consolation. 

How now does the Buddhist Teaching stand ? Can it 
emerge triumphantly from this most terrible and crucial 
test ? 
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Does it, to begin with, ever really face the problem ? 
That question, at least, is quickly answered: Nowhere 
in religious literature is there such a picture of utter 
and prostrating loss as the now well-known story of 
Kisagotami. Certainly Buddhism, in this matter, faces 
the very worst without flinching. 

And, in the next place, how does it propose to deal 
with those who come to it for consolation ? 

Well, at first sight, somewhat forbiddingly. To men 
whose hopes have been bound up for ages with the idea 
of a Soul and with that Soul’s survival, the uncom- 
promising doctrine of Anatta—‘ There is no Soul 
herein,” appears, without remedy, to shut the door.’ 

Yet light shines through. Though there be no Soul 
therein, though Kamma never exactly repeats itself, 
though that life we loved has passed, never indeed to be 
that same again, yet the iron law itself is hope’s own 
anchor. For good as well as for ill Causation ever 
holds ; nothing is there that is lost, not one jot or tittle, 
not one element of that life but is already wending its way 
through unnumbered phases towards The Peace that is 
beyond All Life. One thing at least for which we pine 
is safe. The well-being of the beloved is secured. 

Ah! but it will be said, we long, we long for recogni- 
tion, we long for “the touch of the vanished hand, and 
the sound of the voice that is still.” Well, that is not 
refused ; Kammas once connected closely may, probably 
from that very circumstance will, be closely connected 
again ; the links with the past be seen to be mutual links, 
and recognition come. 

Still, it will be replied again, this lacks the warmth, 
when all is said and done, of the splendid promises of 
meetings in a paradise that we drank in in bygone 

! In what follows, it is necessary, for brevity’s sake, to speak of “ states,” of “ we,” 
and so on, words easily misunderstood in the sense of a “ future life”’ or a “ transmi- 
gration” of something. For the meaning that I really attach to the Kamma doctrine, 
and the reason that can, in my opinion, be given for regarding it as a sound and valid 
principle, I must refer to my article on ‘‘ Cause and Effect in Buddhist Ethic” in 
Vol. I. of this Review. Those who have not seen the errata slip will kindly correct 


‘‘ physical” at the top of page 281 to “‘ psychical” in that article, as this misprint 
breaks the argument altogether. 
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days. Quite true; and this, though something to the 
good, and so to be noted just in passing, is by no means 
The Consolation. For that we must look far deeper. 

Everyone who has made ever so small a study of 
Buddhism will know of the “ Metta” doctrine, the 
‘“‘ Charitas,”’ the “ Love Universal,” of thatsystem. And 
many doubtless regard it as a rather impracticable ideal, 
unattainable in any case, and somewhat nebulous, tepid, 
and ineffective even if attained. Yet, in this ‘“ Metta,” 
if we combine it with the forbidding “ Anatta,” lies hidden 
the final and complete Consolation that we seek. 

The Buddhist Dhamma, in whatever application of it, 
is compact throughout of two elements, Love and Know- 
ledge ; and if in any mind, one of these outrun the other, 
that mind will look out as through distorting glasses, will 
not “see life steadily and see it whole.” 

This is no mere dogma to be received upon authority. 
Reflection upon the nature both of Love and Knowledge 
will show clearly the intimacy of the relations that exist, 
and must exist, between them. For Love, as we all 
know, is impossible apart from Sympathy, from Com- 
passion ; which is indeed, in the language of Buddhism 
almost a very synonym for Love. But what is the 
essential meaning of Sympathy, the meaning of Compas- 
sion? Literally, feeling in common with, suffering in 
common with (cvv, madeiv : con, pati’), sharing, “entering 
into” as we say, the feelings and the sufferings of that 
life that is beloved. 

How is that possible, however, without some know- 
ledge of that Life, some insight into these its feelings and 
its sufferings? We frequently, indeed, use language that 
implies such knowledge, saying, “I love so-and-so. He 
does so understand me.” Howrare is such understanding, 
such knowledge, in any high degree, is one of those 
discoveries in life that make up so much of its sadness. 
At what a very low level is the average capacity for such 
understanding on the one hand; and how far removed, 


1 Note how the idea of suffering, sorrow, Dukkha, is involved in the idea of Love, 
is interwoven with the very structure of the words that are its language. 
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on the other, from anything like completeness is even 
that reached in the highest types of love; how isolated, 
after all, is every single heart, we do not often realise. 
Sometimes, though, with a flash of discernment a great 
writer sees It :— 
‘Yes! in the sea of Life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 


Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 


The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


«“ But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing ; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour— 


‘¢Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent |! 
Now round us spreads the watery plain— 
Oh might our marges meet again ! 


‘¢ Who order'd, that their longing’s fire 

Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 

Who renders vain their deep desire ?>— 

A God, a God their severance ruled ! 

And bade betwixt their shores to be 

The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.”’ ! 
Few modern writers have so notably voiced the Buddhist 
spirit, though, blest be the teaching, we know that neither 
god nor man can rule any such eternal severance. 

Love, then, and knowledge must advance part passu 
with every forward step upon the Path; the further the 
advancement upon that Path the greater the Knowledge, 
the clearer the Understanding, the keener the Insight into 
surrounding lives. 

And lovely though this Knowledge be, it still zs Know- 
ledge, and its laws are the laws of all Knowledge. 
Therefore there is no miracle, no saltus, but a steady 
advance from point to point; and that by the safe and 
~ } Matthew Arnold. Lyric Poems, Switzerland, No.5. 
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patient method, from the particular to the general, from 
the known to the unknown. What, in this connection, 
are the knownand the unknown? The relatively known 
are those minds to which we have, as we say, a natural 
affinity, which we readily sympathise with, readily enter 
into, easily understand, and which, in return, understand 
and enter into our minds; the relatively unknown are 
those minds, far more numerous, unhappily, with whom 
there is no such facility of understanding, not to speak of 
that vast assemblage of sub-human life into which we 
enter so very little, save in rare and exceptional cases. 
Clearly, then, the beginning must be with these 
“knowns,” and as they are and can be no other than 
‘‘bodies of Kamma” that are by their and our ante- 
cedents intimately related to our own; and as also, with 
advance of knowledge, they will be ever more distinctly 
discerned as such, we come, once more, upon a sense of 
recognition ; and that combined now with the well-being 
of the beloved. For in that far-off, exalted state, with 
knowledge such as now we dream not of, with insight and 
understanding of a clearness now impossible, the Love 
of such a state will be a thing that the dearest intimacy 
of our present time cannot even so much as picture. 
Narrower the channels grow, closer grow the islands, 
clearer from shore to shore the notes of love are heard. 

Have we not then reached here the final paradise ? 
May not Love rest here, at last, secure? No; even so 
all is not well. Even in that exalted state inexorable 
Transience rules: Love even such as that must suffer 
loss. The Final Consolation is still to seek. 

And here, it may be asked, Why, if Transience be 
after all the hindrance, should we not seek a realm 
where Transience does not reign—fall back, in fact, on 
the Christian solution after all, seek Immortality, and 
thus preserve this so exalted Love for ever? Well, in 
the first place, Wisdom, if we listen to her voice, will tell 
us very clearly that in all this boundless Universe we 
must look for no such realm. Our lives, all lives, are 
things that at some time had a beginning, have arisen, 
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and having arisen, must correspondingly some time have 
a passing away. Were it otherwise, there would be a 
continual addition to the sum of things existing, and this 
is wholly at variance with the principle of Causation, 
which principle is the first and most fundamental necessity 
of thought. No realm, therefore, can be looked for in 
which Transience does not reign. But, in the second 
place, even were the matter not so clear, or did such a 
realm even exist, Love could not seek it. For this 
immortality of the soul, so pined after by our ignorance, 
this eternal persistence of its distinct and individual 
personality, involves implications that our ignorance 
perceived not. The limitations implied by personality, 
an axiom now of all clear thinking, are not intellectual 
merely, but (what is not, I think, perceived in non- 
Buddhistic thought) emotional and moral also. Where 
minds are separate and distinct, there remains an element 
unseen, unshared, unknown. Have we not seen, how- 
ever, that Love and Knowledge must advance together ? 
Certainly neither can attain separately its perfection of 
development. Where Knowledge remains imperfect, be 
it by ever so little, where the least cloud of Ignorance 
remains, there sympathy cannot be perfect, Compassion 
cannot be perfect, mutual “understanding,” spiritual 
understanding has still somewhat to learn, Love cannot 
possibly attain unto its perfect flower. There, too, the 
moral nature is not perfect, some taint, be it ever so little, 
still remains ; and, finally, where that is, no escape is 
possible from some faint remaining tinge of Sorrow. 

Could we, therefore, be gifted with that after which 
we have so blindly hankered, it would be a veritable 
Pandora’s box of Trouble. Swift saw this, and put it in 
his terrible and trenchant way in his picture of the 
Struldbruggs of Luggnagg. The Greeks saw it, too, and 
with their unfailing sense of beauty, have left us the 
infinite pathos of the story of Tithonus. 

So would Love be baulked of the top of his attain- 
ment ; so should we consign ourselves and our beloved 
also, to sorrow for ever and ever. 
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True though this be, even demonstrably true, our 
minds do not readily realise and grasp it, owing to the 
strong mental habit that results from many centuries of 
animistic teaching, even after animistic views have been, in 
name, abandoned. Realisation will therefore be greatly 
aided, if we consider the case of those lives with regard to 
which we have never been taught animistic views, have 
never been taught that they contain any “ soul ” at all. 

Has it happened to anyone who reads this ever to 
have loved and lost an animal? Really love, that is,? 
not merely adopt a “ pet,’ whose place can easily be 
taken in a day or two bya new pet, but so that there 
ever gaze at us out of the past those beautiful, silent- 
speaking eyes that once used to look up at us so 
trustfully. And then suppose them given back, in some 
fair paradise where cruel Transience never enters, never 
more can rob us of them. Suppose those eyes, as is 
most likely, some dear dog friend’s. And then just look 
beneath the surface. Just as truly parts of the whole 
nature, ranges of white-pointed teeth whose only mission 
is to seize and slay, the very eyes we loved set so as 
best to follow in pursuit; not a limb or organ but is 
adapted cunningly to live by killing, not a brain-cell of 
that mind but is subtly set to that same purpose, moulded 
into ferocity unrelenting as of 


“ Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime.” 


Not only so, but our love itself is bound up with this 
same ferocity. But for it, man would never have made 
the dog his friend and helper, and this love of ours 
would not have been. Even as it is, it is expressly 
dog-nature that we love, dog-nature that loves us. Take 
away the dog ferocity and courage, it would not be dog, 
and we could not love it. Thus is that whole nature 
born in and bound up with sorrow, bound up with 
sorrow is our very love; and nothing is more certain 


1 “*Sentiment,’’ we hear someone say. But to those for whom All Life is One, 
such sentiment need make no apology. 
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than that even could some divine or magic power seal up 
that life and love secure from Transience, both the love and 
the beloved would be for ever and ever shut in withsorrow. 
Dog-soul cannot attain : attainment of the Final Peace and 
liberation is for dog-Kamma, not for Soul. And to our 
still longing eyes the face of Anatta, that once, saying 
‘There is no soul herein,’ appeared so grim and terrible, 
is seen to smile with the Light of the Eternal Hope. 

‘‘Lector, de te fabula narratur!” That which he who runs 
almost may read of the sub-human is no less true, though 
less obviously true, of the human life; nay, more subtly 
still, of any however supra-human life—hidden deep 
within it are the seeds of Sorrow. ‘“ Flesh and blood” 
says Christianity, coming as it so often does just up to 
the portal of the highest Truth but never quite passing 
therein, “cannot inherit the Kingdom of God.” That 
is true, but there is a word yet further: “Neither can 
spirit inherit the Kingdom of the Final Peace,” 

Never will Love be secure from Transience, never will 
the Sorrow not return, until’ Love and Wisdom, 
Sympathy and Insight, Compassion and Knowledge are 
complete and one. Till we know and are known, see 
and are seen, through and through: till each is to the 
other as itself, till the sense of one-and-other, of this 
soul and of that soul, has for ever faded, and Anatta to 
these highest Loves, is seen to be the gateway to their 
own fulfilment. Were there an immortal soul, there 
were also an immortal barrier. The voice of Anatta, 
therefore, saying then as always, “ There is no soul 
herein,”’ is the voice that proclaims Love’s Liberation. 

Still, there is one final question. If Metta, the 
Love Universal, be the aim, what can be the meaning of 
the Single Love? Must it not be after all, as is indeed 
here and there hinted in the Books, a hindrance and a 
fetter? Yet our hearts revolt—warm and real are these 


1“ Until!’’ Incurable animists and occidentals, it is always of some Future that 
we think. Yet there is one moment, the eternal Now: and unless, with unremitting 
recollectedness, we walk in that moment ever on the Path, the “ Future’’ we gaze at 
is an Ignis Fatuus, receding as fast as we ourselves pursue it. 
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single loves, cold and hazy seems that Universal Metta. 
It is quite true, however. As we now are, Metta, the 
Universal, though we may be able to posit it intellec- 
tually, is utterly beyond realisation, cannot be brought 
into clear and vivid thought. Here, then, is the answer. 
Only through the Single can we catch a glimpse of the 
Universal Love. Watch a herd of cattle grazing, stand 
even at a street corner and watch the crowds stream by ; 
and we can feel no more than a vague and mild benevo- 
lence. Then let some real friend appear, or even 
the thought of some such friendship pass across our 
mind, and a fire of devotion sweeps through us in 
amoment. That is a glimpse of the Love that 
shall be. 

Through dimmed and narrow windows, but still a 
glimpse. The single love may be, it is true, a fetter ; but 
only if, thought of as final and sufficing, it lead away from 
instead of towards the Universal.’ 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
This. We must even go on, far, far into the future, 
loving with these dear separate, single loves, tasting of 
their fleeting joy, and enduring the bitter sorrow that 
they bring. Life by life, as both our lives and the lives 
we love move forward on the Path, that joy will wax, 
that sorrow wane. At one and the same time more 
lovely and perfect is the Single Love becoming, and less 
and less of a Single Love at all. Till at length, looking 
no longer from dimmed or narrow windows, or even from 
any windows in particular on any side, but from outa 
mental house that has become all window, we see, marvel 
of all marvels, the dear lost face of the Beloved every- 
where. Nowhere in the Universe can we turn, but there 
is That which we once feared we should never see again. 


1 The Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya points out to me, in a letter, that the passages in 
the Books when the single Love is spoken of as a “ fetter” are really addressed, not 
to ordinary men, but to men of special development and advancement in the spiritual 
world. To such, any personal love were a fetter, inasmuch as to the far-won upon 
the Path, such personal love must inevitably mean a taking away from the growing 
love for all beings, and the centring of one part of that sublime Metta on one mere 


object that can love us in return, 
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For It and Life are One—nowhere is any existence that 
is not the Beloved. 
In far profounder truth than the writer ever dreamed— 


‘‘ That One Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to re-compose : 
Become my Universe that feels and knows.” 


The near approach to such a Goal words may perhaps 
be adequate to picture; but the Goal itself no words can 
figure, for the marges of Life’s Islands have met at last, 
and the language of the Continent is in our present state 
an unknown tongue. Knowledgeand Loveat length are 
one, and each is perfect in that union. Transience no 
more can rob, for the Beloved is no longer here or there, 
in this orinthat. Nomore can sorrow poison, for sorrow’s 
element is the Life of Self, and the last vestige of the 
Self-Life is no more :—* Anatta, Anatta, there is no Self 
herein.”’ 

At last, then, the long-lost is for ever found : here is 
Love’s Final Consolation. Far more, too, than that ; for 
here also is Love’s Final Consummation. Can we, how- 
ever, to such concepts apply the terms of Life at all ? 
No; it is even so, we cannot apply them. ‘“ Nowhere 
in Life, be it ever so beatified, can Life’s own Goal be 
found.” 

If Life itself dissolve in Universal Love—what then ? 
We cannot read the answer. The Glory of the Light, 
the splendour of Love’s Consummation, blinds us. 


EpWARD GREENLY. 
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Buddbism and Social Problems. 


Amonc the questions of a practical nature which we 
have to face, there is one whose examination forces itself 
upon us without our being able to put it aside :—What 
attitude are we going to adopt towards the social pro- 
blems, which are, at this moment, the chief preoccupation 
of the whole world? It is impossible to be unaware of 
them, and it is also impossible to dismiss them. Unless 
we are contented to remain a small closed circle of 
scholars and dilettanti, finding a refined pleasure in 
handling the subtle thought of ancient Buddhism, and 
seeing therein but an intellectual exercise, we shall 
come into collision with the outside conditions of social life. 
Before us will arise men who will be oppressed not only 
by mental pain, but by the most common-place material 
suffering. What shall we do? Shall we answer them 
that the Doctrine of the Buddha is only made for the wise, 
that it despises the pain of the flesh, and the tears of those 
whose horizon does not extend beyond the limits of 
coarse sensation and earthly longings? .. . 

On the morrow of the day when, for the first time, he 
has perceived within himself a flickering and pale reflec- 
tion of the Great Light, stopped at the threshold of the 
Path, and foreseeing the enormous intellectual effort 
necessary to walk therein, there is not a single disciple 


who has not repeated the words which the Mahavagga 


ascribes to our Master : 


‘‘To this people who are given to desire, intent upon desire, 
delighting in desire, the law of causality and the chain of causation 
will be a matter difficult to understand; most difficult for them to 
understand will be also the extinction of all sankharas, the getting 
rid of all the substrata (of existence), the destruction of desire, the 
absence of passion, quietude of heart, Nirvana. ... This doctrine 
will not be easy to understand to beings that are lost in lust and 
hatred. Given to lust, surrounded with thick darkness, they will not 
see what is abstruse, profound, difficult to perceive and subtle.’ 
(Mahavagga I. 5.) 
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Where the Master hesitated, the disciple may well have 
a touch of despair. That moment was a decisive one in 
the history of Buddhist preaching ; to live it again 
individually is one of the most difficult tests that we have 
to overcome. 

One question confronts us, very distinct, very grave : 
Shall we imitate the Pharisee of whom the Gospel speaks, 
and congratulating ourselves in a proud thanksgiving on 
the superior quality of our brain, attempt to realise an 
egotistic salvation, turning our eyes away from the 
miserable mob of mediocre intelligences? Or rather, 
sincerely grieved and compassionate at the misery of our 
brothers, but seeing therein no remedy, shall we remain 
inactive before their suffering ? Finally, choosing a third 
solution, shall we approach suffering, all suffering, even 
that which seems to us paltry, even that which appears 
low or deserved, the puerile suffering of childish minds, 
that of coarse beings, of the wicked, and strive to conquer 
them all ? 

Two motives will prompt our answer: Can we bring 
an efficacious help to the multitudes who seek social 
emancipation and material well-being? Ought we to 
give it to them? 

Let us consider the first point : 

Amongst the most usual objections urged against 
Buddhism is this: It is a philosophy for instructed 
minds. It looks with haughtiness above life, it teaches 
its vanity and, more than Its vanity, the non-reality of its. 
existence. Its language is not within reach of that 
majority of beings who feel strongly the impression of 
their personality, who see nothing but that personality, 
who dream only of it, and who aim only at its material 
needs and suffer cruelly in all their feelings. 

The most thoughtful writers, those who have shown 
the greatest sympathy for Buddhism, have recognised that 
nothing in the Buddha’s teaching, such as the texts we 
possess hand down to us, can present him to us as a 
leader of the masses. That is understood. Although 


we have to consider that the disdain shown by our 
13—2 
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Master and the early Buddhists for the distinctions of 
caste, the foundation of Hindu society—and much more 
tyrannical in their effects than the present distinctions 
between capitalists and workers—marks their apostleship 
with a truly revolutionary character, we shall not try to 
misrepresent the personality of the Buddha by making 
him a stirrer of crowds, an apostle of social claims. 
We have no need of such subterfuges. Neither shall we 
seek to disavow the saying: ‘‘ The doctrine is directed 
to the intelligent man, not to the fool.” Whoever he 
may be that pronounced it, we recognise it as quite truly 
in accord with the Buddhist spirit. 

Deliverance, under whatever particular aspect we 
regard it, spiritual, moral, or social deliverance, deliver- 
ance of the individual or of nations, is not a gtft but an 
acquisition, a bitter and laborious acquisition of the 
intellect. Now what doctrine is better able than 
Buddhism to guide man towards intelligence? ... 

If we have hesitated, a thoughtful examination of 
Buddhist teaching will give us confidence. We are 
better armed than anyone to approach the victims of our 
modern communities. We have something better than 
sentimental manifestations of piety or the problematic 
compensations of Paradise to offer them, for we possess 
the sovereign formula of social emancipation and material 
deliverance purely earthly, as well as that which opens 
before us the unfathomable horizons of Nirvana. 

When the Buddha proclaimed that the cause of suffering 
1s ignorance, he uttered an eternal truth, a truth infallible 
on every plane of existence. His voice tells us the way. 
We may agree that our philosophic discussions, and even 
the fundamental questions of impersonality and the imper- 
manence of the formations, cannot be presented at the 
first onset to popular audiences, but there is a gospel 
which we can offer them, and it is this: Suffering can 
be destroyed: it can be destroyed by us: it can only 
be destroyed by ourselves: our ignorance, alone, 
creates It. 

These are not vain declamations, there is nothing 
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clearer, nothing more scientific in spirit than this modern 
credo. Nothing in a word which is more capable of a 
practical result. 

Sociologists may discuss learnedly the processes of the 
formation of our contemporary communities, they may 
point out the causes which have produced the terrible 
inequality of conditions among the individuals who belong 
to them, or find fault with the growth of capital or its 
relations with labour ; there is one plain fact above all 
these considerations : the ignorance of the masses alone 
has permitted their subjection. 

The wretched masses, in turn a pitiful herd of beasts 
of burden or unchained brutes, pass through the horrors 
of sanguinary revolts. They stretch their arms towards 
the gods who never yet have taken pity on them, towards 
men who betray their confidence, towards vague ideals 
of Justice and Liberty! ... And all in vain, because 
the irresistible Law of things pursues its course, that he 
who is deceived, he who sees beings and things falsely, 
shall expiate, by suffering, the unskilfulness of his error. 

Let us teach the people to think, to reason, to become 
by their mental development, the authors of their own 
deliverance; let us put into their hearts, not childish 
enthusiasms and inauspicious venerations, but the worship 
of Knowledge, the liberator and purifier. Such is the 
way to intervene in the social problems of our time which 
Buddhist teaching suggests to us. 

The East did not understand the enormous social 
bearing of this teaching. The time no doubt had not 
arrived.’ We shall be able to-day better to discern, that 
without violent phrases, without economic dissertations, 
Buddhist teaching places in men’s hands a lever capable 
of transforming the base of society : 

“Believe only in that which you yourselves have recognised as 


true and reasonable. ... Believe nothing on the authority of 
another... . Fulfil only the acts which you have analysed and 


1 It is to be noticed that some contemporary Oriental scholars, like Professor P. L. 
Narasu, of Madras, by no means overlook this point. Pages 4§ and 46 of his 
“ Essence of Buddhism ” deal with Property and Capital. 
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which have appeared to you conformable to reason, to your welfare 
and that of others. . . . Be yea light unto yourselves.” 


These lessons are in our old books. Can we not see 
their enormous import ? Whata profound difference is 
there between a society based on such principles, and 
ours, in which predominate arbitrary regulations, anti- 
quated laws inadequate for our present needs, credulity, 
superstition and erroneous notions of all kinds. So, 
without resolving to dogmatise on special questions of 
authority, property, labour and so many other things, we 
can, whilst preaching the liberation of thought and the 
supremacy of reason in accordance with the Buddhist 
spirit, prepare men to find for themselves in all these 
problems normal and healthy solutions, such as, according 
to the surroundings and the various degrees of evolution 
of those who will work them out, will contribute most 
powerfully to their well-being and the continuance of 
their mental progress. 

To destroy ignorance does not exclusively mean to 
soar with already superior minds into the subtlest regions 
of the Dharma. Alas! are not most of us still lisping its 
first lessons? To destroy ignorance, even in the religious 
sense in which we wish to consider it here, may be to 
teach an ignorant one to read, to deliver a popular 
scientific lecture before an unlearned audience, to stimulate 
humble brains to reflection and reasoning. 

Need we insist further? We think it superfluous. 
We have seen that if Buddhism does not furnish us with 
definite social formule, it has a thoroughly clear-sighted 
conception of evolution, and of the necessary changes that 
its progress demands in human relations and institutions. 
Yet more. Buddhism possesses, in its highest degree, 
the consciousness of the necessity of free individual 
development. It considers all restraints as useless and 
harmful. Individuals’ dreams of happiness are fitted to 
their mentality, their mentality depends on the nature of 
the elements which enter into the perpetually moving 
and changing aggregate forming what is called per- 
sonality, and the meeting and union of these elements is 
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determined by the great law of Karma. From this con- 
ception Buddhism concludes, that we have not the power 
of organising the details of the happiness or. welfare of 
men whose mentality differs from our own. But it aims 
still higher and sees more widely in us, permitting us to 
show to all, the sure way by which each one will be able 
to accomplish his dreams of happiness, and the criterion 
which serves to test the materials which he proposes to 
use to build it up with, in order that, believing he builds 
the place of his rest, he will not make for himself a new 
Gehenna. 

It might be useful to deal with this first point : we 
hesitate to touch on the second. Ought we to render aid 
to those who suffer, when the cause of their suffering is 
altogether material and their dreams of happiness hover 
solely in the circle of earthly longings? Our sisters and 
brothers will pardon us for daring to put such a question. 
Has a single one of them ever experienced the slightest 
doubt on the subject? It is not a ceremony, a profession 
of faith which hallows us and makes us true Buddhists, 
but simply the opening, in our hearts, of overflowing and 
universal compassion, which through the centuries permits 
us to commune with him who was above all and above 
everything, the great Compassionate One. 

Is that classic meditation, then, which consists of 
embracing in succession each quarter of the world, then 
the whole world, in an intense feeling of love, with the 
ardent desire of using oneself for the good of the beings 
which compose it, a simple amusement? Is ¢hat a fan- 
tastic recreation? Do we not rather see the indication 
of the definite goal towards which this rapture tends, 
namely, to throw ourselves as untiring combatants into 
the struggle against suffering ? 

Christians have the legend of the Saviour who gave 
his life for the deliverance of humanity. We have others 
which open before us more widely the vast expanse of 
charity. Who, then, can forget this story ?—The land is 
wasted with drought and famine. In the forest which 
the terrible Indian sun has burnt up, the Buddha is 
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walking. He is in one of his many existences which 
preceded his deliverance. He is yet but a pilgrim on 
the path which leads to Bodhi.» On the other side of a 
thicket a tigress dying with hunger lies amidst her 
expiring young ones. Too weak to attack the man who 
is passing, she turns her eyes towards the prey which is 
escaping from her. A supreme longing lights them up; 
a memory of the joyful frolics in the cool nights, a vision 
of murmuring springs, the maternal instinct in despair 
and a passionate attachment to existence, all these flash 
at the same time in her look. . . . The Buddha stops, 
contemplates the miserable creature for a moment, weighs 
his deed, and then, quite calm, turning from the path to 
this lowly animal pain, delivers up his body for food. . . . 
The very exaggeration of this symbolical act is a lesson 
tous. Who would dare unfeelingly to pass by human 
anguish asking for bread and the little joys of earth, and 
afterwards call himself the follower of a doctrine which 
pushed its dream of compassion so far ? 

- And if we tried, in spite of all things, to avoid the 
imperious duty of removing suffering from our unfortunate 
brothers, pretending that our mission consists solely in 
the preaching of complete Deliverance and not in 
lightening the burden of social miseries, should we not 
immediately be stopped by the indissoluble union in man 
of the mental and the physical element? Do we not 
know that any boundary betwixt the two Is purely arbi- 
trary? Does not experience prove to us the impossibility 
of directing, towards the summits of Buddhist doctrine, 
the thoughts of those men whom industrialism reduces 
to the state of living tools, whom it leaves, at the gate of 
the factory or the mine, enfeebled, brutalised, incapable 
of the smallest cerebral effort. Should we not prove that 
our apostleship was illusory and hypocritical, if we con- 
tented ourselves with repeating in their ears, which 
fatigue has rendered deaf, the words of deliverance ? 
Is not our mission to prepare for them by our efforts 


1 Supreme knowledge. 
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a more human life in which their mentality can progres- 
sively evolve, until they are permitted to conquer surely 
by themselves, that which no saviour can bring as a gift— 
Redeeming Intelligence? ‘Go ye now, and wander for 
the gain of the many, for the welfare of the many, out of 
compassion for the world. .. .”. Thus has our Master 
spoken ; let us not discuss the meaning of this command, 
but GO even as he has bidden us. 


ALEXANDRA Davin. 
(Translated by F. J. Payne.) 
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Separateness, or the Mlusion of Self. 


THERE ts one doctrine in Buddhism which separates it 
from all other creeds and systems of philosophy or 
science, and which makes it unique in the world’s history. 
All its other tenets, such as rebirth, the insistence on the 
invariability and universality of law, the denial of a 
supreme personal God, its system of ethics, its practice of 
meditation, have all been taught in one or other of the 
creeds or schools of thought, which have attempted to 
guide man through life, and to explain to him the cause 
of its entanglements and sorrows. 

But, in its denial of any real permanent soul or self, 
Buddhism stands alone; and this denial, certainly to us 
of the West, seems at first most incomprehensible, nay, 
almost absurd. It presents the utmost difficulty to many 
people, and arouses an opposition often amounting to 
antagonism. Nevertheless, this denial appears to be the 
bed-rock of Buddhism, and everything else in the latter 
springs logically and with an inevitable necessity from it. 

Buddhism teaches that the idea that any permanent 
self exists is an illusion: the cause of all other illusions, 
and the greatest of them. It teaches that from this idea 
comes that sense of separateness, or “I am I,” which 1s 
the cause of all the sorrow and what is usually called 
“sin” in the world; thatit is the root from which springs 
Life, and its inseparable shadow, Death. 

That it is the cause of all other illusions is implied in 
its name, for a separate self is one separated ; 2.¢., definite, 
and cut off from other beings and things. From this 
state must arise desires; for that which is limited must 
be constantly lacking things. These desires, as is so 
well explained in modern scientific works, cause the 
eventual development of organs, faculties and senses ; 
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and from these, as we shall endeavour to show a little 
further on, all illusions spring. 

As to the origin of this idea of self, Buddhism appears 
to have nothing to say, holding that it is more practical 
to try to cure the ills we suffer from than to speculate as 
to their causes. It may be that when the disease is 
cured, the illusion dead, its origin may become apparent ; 
but at present it seems most probable that we have no 
faculty at all for the investigation of such a subject. 

Now let us see if there be any reasons in support of a 
statement, which flatly contradicts the almost universal 
feeling of mankind by saying that the idea of any per- 
manent self is an illusion. We shall avoid any chance 
of confusion if we first define accurately what we mean 
by illusion. It certainly does not mean ‘non-entity ”’ or 
‘“‘non-being,” but rather that the thing which 1s, is not 
the same as the object which appears: and this can 
perhaps be made more clear by one or two illustrations. 

If I stand in front of a mirror, I see before me my 
own face, and if I had never seen or heard of sucha 
thing as a looking-glass before, I should conclude that a 
_ real face was there. Experience and knowledge derived 
from various sources, however, teach me that this is not 
so; but one must not jump to the conclusion that nothing 
is there. Though there is no face, there is something 
else quite different, that is, a substance so prepared, that 
it has the property of reflecting rays of light in almost 
exactly the same condition as they fall upon it, 

This substance, together with the living face, and the 
light, which falls on all things, cause the illusion. These 
all again, on examination, will prove to be fresh forms of 
illusion. But the proof of this is too large a question to 
be entered upon here, and does not bear directly on our 
subject, and we will pass on to our next illustration. 

If I look at any object, say a scarlet geranium, in sun- 
light, I am aware, using the eye only, of a certain effect 
of colour which I call “geranium.” Each sense or 
faculty has its own form of illusion, which for it is the 
absolute and ultimate truth or reality. The eye alone 
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knows of nothing but colour (which includes light and 
shade) and form. It simply says: “ That is red: that 
is blue, of such-and-such a shape, and there is an end 
of it.” 

But I have other faculties besides vision—mental 
faculties, which include observation, discrimination, 
memory, analysis and reflection; and, desiring more 
knowledge, I bring these to bear on the visual image. I 
then first observe and discriminate between certain 
differences of colour and form, particularly the latter, in 
moving my position in relation to the flower; and these 
differences suggest ideas of the three dimensions of 
space, which differentiate it from a painted flower which 
I remember. Then my memory tells me of other facts 
which seem to contradict the first idea of reality in the 
appearance, such as that it did not look the same colour 
by candle-light, or that some people are colour blind, and 
do not see red at all. 

Then, analysing and reflecting on all these things, I 
eventually am forced to the conclusion that my colour 
impression “ Geranium,” which seemed so real, was an 
illusion due to the nature of the eye, the kind of light 
falling on the object, and the nature of that object. 
These again, on analysis, prove to be illusory, and at last 
I arrive at a strange world of atoms, forces, vibrations, 
ether, all intellectual conceptions, as the bases or 
noumena, which the senses turn into the phenomenal 
world. 

We can here deal only in the briefest manner with this 
very complex subject. Our aim is rather to flustrate 
the meaning of the word ‘“‘ Illusion,” and to suggest by 
analogy a method of examining this apparently per- 
manent self which calls itself ‘‘ 1,” as separate from the 
rest of the Universe, and to try and see what we can find. 
The above illustrations, it is hoped, make it clear that it 
is of no use simply to contemplate first impressions, and 
assume them to be real; if truth and knowledge are 
desired, we must examine all the facts obtainable. 

‘Now, if there be any permanent, separate soul, we must 
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surely be able to find it. We shall, while examining all 
the many parts which appear to be the self, come across 
something which is enduring, andthe same always. For 
this is the position of the believer in the immortal soul 
‘J am.” Perhaps no finer conception of it has ever been 
given than that in the Bhagavad Gita :— 


‘¢ The wise grieve neither for the living nor for the dead. 

‘Nor at any time verily was I not, nor thou, nor these princes of 
men, nor verily shall we ever cease to be, hereafter. 

‘¢ As the dweller in the body experienceth in the body childhood, 
youth, old age, so passeth he on to another body; the steadfast one 
grieveth not thereat... . 

“Know Tuat to be indestructible by whom all this is pervaded. 
Nor can any work the destruction of that imperishable One. 

‘¢ These bodies of the embodied One, who is eternal, indestructible 
and immeasurable, are known as finite. Therefore fight, O Bharata. 

‘¢ He who regardeth this as a slayer, and he who thinketh he is 
slain, both of them are ignorant. He slayeth not, nor is he slain. 

‘‘Heis not born, nor doth he die; nor having been, ceaseth he 
any more to be; unborn, perpetual, eternal and ancient, he is not 
slain when the body is slaughtered. 

«. , . Asaman, casting off worn-out garments, taketh new ones, so 
the dweller in the body, casting off worn-out bodies, entereth into 
others that are new. 

‘© Weapons cleave him not, nor fire burneth him, nor waters wet 
him, nor wind drieth him away. 

‘¢ Uncleavable he, incombustible he, and indeed neither to be wetted 
nor dried away ; perpetual, all-pervasive, stable, immovable, ancient. 

‘‘Unmanifest, unthinkable, immutable, he is called; therefore 
knowing him as such, thou shouldst not grieve.” 


And yet there is a note of weakness, if not doubt, in the 
next two stanzas. 


“Or, if thou thinkest of him as being constantly born and 
constantly dying, even then, O mighty-armed, thou shouldst not 
grieve. 

‘For certain is death for the born, and certain is birth for the 
dead ; therefore over the inevitable thou shouldst not grieve. 


And this shadow of doubt creeps in again a little later. 


‘As marvellous one regardeth him; as marvellous another 


speaketh thereof ; as marvellous another heareth thereof; yet having 
heard none indeed understandeth.” ! 


1 Bhagavad Gita, 2nd Discourse, tr. Mrs. A. Besant. 
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This last sentence is indeed remarkable. Why should 
none understand, particularly after a description of such 
wonderful beauty and vividness? Is it not because, 
hidden away, latent in the heart of the writer, there was 
a doubt whether there was any such thing as the soul 
at all? 

Does this description correspond with facts? Do we 
find anywhere any enduring thing in each one’s being, in 
any way resembling this description? Remember that 
we are trying to find something permanent, and the same 
always in its sense of separateness from the rest of the 
Universe. Let us begin with the body. It seems at 
first sight absolutely our own, and continuous from our 
first memory of childhood; its sensations give us pain 
or pleasure, and, if we wish to use it, it responds more 
or less readily to our wishes. But is there anything 
permanent in it? Every instant parts of it are passing 
away, to become shortly parts of other bodies. As the 
hair, nails, skin, etc., grow, they are bit by bit removed, 
and fresh particles take their places. We may feel we 
are the same person, but so we do even if a limb be 
removed ; nay, even if all the limbs were amputated, if 
we were blind and deaf and paralysed, should we feel 
less ourselves ? 

Science now can take a part from one body and graft 
it upon another; it can even take out a damaged or 
diseased organ and replace it by one taken from another 
being, both portions uniting and forming one organism. 
If the organs of two people were exchanged, as has 
already been done in the case of animals, where would 
be the permanence of self-identity in such bodies? 
Anyone who lives to be seventy years old, has possessed 
several different bodies, no single atom of which was 
common to any two of them. Every particle of them 
has formed part of countless other bodies, human, animal, 
vegetable and mineral in the past, and so will continue 
to do in all the ages to come. Again, we are as uncon- 
scious of all the million cell-lives which compose our 
body, as if they were not there; they fulfil their own 
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lives regardless of us, and we are only conscious of 
illness or health according to whether they function badly 
or well. 

How often again does the body desire one thing, while 
we desire some other thing; so that constant strife is 
going on. It should be regarded rather as a microcosm 
of often warring elements, always wearing away bit by 
bit, and renewing itself, until at last, in spite of all our 
efforts, it follows the law of its nature, and is resolved 
into its elements. 

It is evident that the body, so far from being an 
enduring entity, is, on the contrary, incessantly forming 
itself out of and resolving itself into the universal stock 
of matter, of which stock it is itself all the time an 
inseparable part. 

Let us see if we can find the self in the emotions. 
Do we not love, hope, fear, hate, enjoy? We will 
reserve “ Love” (which is identical with the “ Charity ” 
of St. Paul’s famous passage), or rather that form of 
it which the Buddhist calls Compassion, for later 
consideration. 

As regards the other emotions, they appear as states 
which we enter into and go out of again, like suits of 
clothes, rather than as a self. We do not even feel the 
same emotions at different times for the same thing. As 
children we enjoyed, desired and feared quite different 
things from those which now arouse those feelings in us. 
The things which then seemed dull and tedious are now 
perhaps our main aim and ambition, and these again will 
fade and change as old age creeps on, and become to us 
indifferent or even distasteful. All these emotions, like 
the physical body, are the common property of all man- 
kind, or rather of the whole Universe. Attraction, 
repulsion, fear and desire are found everywhere and in 
everything ; there is nothing in them which resembles 
the thing we are looking for. 

Exactly the same must be said of the mental faculties, 
the reasoning and discriminative powers, the will and the 
memory. They are powers which we sometimes use, 
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but often do not. Do we always reason or discern ? 
Are not both these faculties and the will often entirely 
mastered by some passion, and, when this dies down, 
are we not astonished at our actions, which seem 
now to us like those of a different person from our 
present self? The memory appears more like a picture 
gallery or library to which we refer; but it contains more 
locked chambers than open ones. How many things 
have we not utterly forgotten! The larger part, by far, 
of life has lapsed from memory, leaving only a few 
pictures, always fading out with ever larger and larger 
blanks between as we look backwards towards the 
beginning of life. 

Is there anything in all these of which we can rightly 
say: “This is the permanent self, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever?” It may be said: “Granted that 
it is not to be found in any of the parts; but it is the 
whole.’’ This seems rather a begging of the question. 
What “whole” is there? As we have already shown, 
that which seems oneself is always rambling in and out, 
as it were, of one or other of its many tenements; now 
almost entirely interested in the affairs of the body; then 
whirled away by some emotion for a time; then engaged 
in contemplation or some purely mental occupation ; then 
buried in the oblivion of dreamless sleep. If intensely 
absorbed in any one of these states, we are wholly oblivious 
to the sensations or workings of the others. These 
nevertheless continue, although we are unconscious of 
the fact for the time. 

Under the stress of a violent emotion, many a man has 
done things quite beyond his physical strength, and has 
been wholly oblivious, for the time, of injuries which 
would at other times have completely incapacitated him ; 
and it is only when the strain and excitement are over, 
and he becomes conscious of his body again, that he finds 
out what has been happening to it while he has been out 
of it, if one may so express it. How many a one, again, 
has sought relief from some grief or worry in hard work, 
mental or physical, or in sleep. After these occupations 
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are over, he finds the trouble there still, and has again 
recourse to work ; in the intervals it reappears, but with 
gradually decreasing force, and this seems to point to the 
fact that, like the cell-lives of the body, the emotions live 
their own fHves apart from our consciousness ; we simply 
flit to and fro through them, as well as through the other 
parts which seem to constitutefour being. 

It may be said that though we cannot find the self, it 
must be assumed in order to account for the facts, in much 
the same way that science has assumed the ether, and 
has given it many attributes, although there is no direct 
evidence of its existence. The assumption of it makes 
it easier to explain so many things, that we suppose no one, 
who can understand the reasoning which has led up to 
it, doubts but that the assumption is justified. So it may 
be asserted that it is necessary to assume an immortal, 
separate soul for each being. But why? It would be 
interesting to hear any reason for making such an 
assumption. Thescientist can give many reasons for his 
theory of the ether. Can the believer in the permanent, 
separate soul give any for his belief ? We have for so many 
ages been asserting that there is and must be such a thing, 
that we have quite forgotten to look for any reason for 
the assertion ; we go on glibly repeating it, never even 
thinking that a reason is required for such a belief; and 
it would be interesting to hear one, for it usually seems 
to be quite taken for granted. 

Does it really explain or simplify matters at all ? After 
all discussion is over, beyond all disputes and theories, 
in fact at the very base of them, there remains an un- 
assailable, irreducible minimum, and it is simply this, 
viz.: that all we are aware of is an endless multitude of 
ever-changing and shifting appearances ; and that to one 
tiny bundle of these is added a form of consciousness 
which we call self-consciousness, This is the sense of 
separateness, and from this arises the illusion of the Self. 

We are capable of seeing that our own little bundle is 
precisely the same as any of the other bundles; that it is 


made of precisely the same materials and works under 
14 
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exactly the same laws, and in all respects resembles them ; 
and we are further aware that each little bundle has the 
same form of self-consciousness. ‘This last is all the self 
we can really find. But this self-consciousness is liable 
to large lapses, as in sleep and swoons ; while in dreams, 
delirium and madness, a still more strange condition 
obtains. It is capable, while in these states, of with- 
drawing itself entirely from a large number of the 
sensations, emotions and thoughts of its particular 
bundle ; and while still regarding a certain number of 
them as itself, it regards all the rest as different, separate 
entities. It appears as wholly ignorant of the inner 
workings of these, as if they were some of the other 
bundles of waking life. Thus in a dream there is, 
besides oneself, perhaps quite a number of other people ; 
and we appear to have no more control over these people’s 
actions, to know no more beforehand how they will act 
or speak, than if they were separate entities of waking 
life. We may quarrel violently with them; they may 
give us intense pleasure or pain; in fact they appear as 
separate from us as do other people when we are awake ; 
and moreover they are placed in surroundings of earth 
and sky and houses, streets and furniture. 

And yet without doubt all these things and people are 
portions of that bundle we call ourselves when awake ; 
they are all, in fact, people, landscape, background, 
everything, simply parts of ourselves projected outwards, 
which the self-consciousness refuses to acknowledge for 
the time as part of itself, and regards as separate. 

The laws of relation and sequence are different from 
those which obtain in waking life. Everything and 
everybody is much more capricious and uncertain ; there 
is less law, and we seem to be more helpless; to be 
carried hither and thither for very little reason, and to act 
without plan or method. 

Our self-consciousness appears thus as the nearest 
approach to a self, although in deep dreamless sleep or 
swoon it seems to lapse. On its reappearance it carries 
with it a sense of identity, regardless of the fact that its 
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physical body, its emotional and its mental equipments, 
are constantly changing. 

It is very important to remember, however, that it is 
capable (as has been shown in the case of dreams and 
delirium, and in intense absorption, from whatever cause 
arising) of greatly contracting its field, even to the extent 
of being confined to one or two sensations or ideas. On 
the other hand, its field is capable of great expansion ; 
and, perhaps, bearing in mind some of the phenomena 
connected with clairvoyance, mesmerism, psychometry 
and kindred subjects, we may be wrong in fancying that 
there is anything beyond its reach. 

Perhaps someone, who prides himself on being practical, 
may say: “ All this is merely hair-splitting logic ; drawing 
fine-spun distinctions without any difference. I feel that 
I am I, and You are you; if I am hungry, and see you 
eat, I am not satisfied; if I have an aching tooth, it 1s 
not you who feel the pain.” 

To this one can only reply: “ My friend, in defining 
illusion, did we not agree that all sensations were real as 
long as we only used the senses? No one denies the 
existence of hunger and pain as experiences that each 
separate self must endure. And if you desire no further 
truth or knowledge, or if you know of any certain cure 
whereby you can remove them, so that never again shall 
they assail you, then indeed Buddhism has no message 
for you. But if this is not so; if you feel that in the 
world there is trouble and sorrow which need cure; if 
you wish to know the cause of suffering and the way to 
make it cease, then Buddhism will tell you that it all 
springs from this sense of separateness, this limitation of 
the idea of self to a tiny fragment of the Universe.” 

And the cause having been stated, the remedy is 
obvious; this idea of self must be destroyed. This can be 
done only by extending the consciousness to those other 
beings which seem not ourselves. In other words, by the 
power of Compassion, or love for all things. And it 
was for this reason that we withdrew Love from the 


other emotions which we were considering. Love is the 
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destroyer of the self and is permanent ; and this cannot 
be said of any of the other emotions, which are all 
transitory. 

Perhaps it is as well to elaborate this a little. A man 
may be in a violent rage, and the more violent it is, the 
more certain we are that it will be over soon. But this 
disappearance of rage does not in the least detract from 
the genuineness of the emotion ; it is its nature to come 
and go, and so with all the others. 

But if there be a change in Love, it is regarded asa 
proof that it was not real, not the true thing. The more 
perfect any manifestation of Love is, the more we shall 
find continuity and permanence associated with it. As 
St. Paul phrases it :—‘‘ Love never faileth.” 

And it is the destroyer of self, of the sense of separate- 
ness. It is not true, as we imagined our practical man 
saying, that the pain of one man is not felt by another. 
If one suffers or enjoys, these feelings are shared by those 
who love him. And the more intense and unselfish the 
love is, the less important do the affairs of self become, 
and the greater the sympathy with others. Thus, by 
every gentle and loving thought, word and action; by 
ceasing to look for points of difference and dwelling on 
points of agreement, is worn away bit by bit that wall of 
separateness which shuts each one out from his fellows ; 
until, as Buddhism teaches, one day the self-conscious- 
ness is destroyed, the last sensation of separation worn 
out. This gone, we recognise that it never existed, that 
it was illusion as is a dteam when one awakes. 

One other practice besides that of Compassion 1s 
necessary forattaining this goal, namely, that of meditation. 
Each action, each thought, each word must be at the 
proper time recalled, examined, traced out, until all the 
complete mechanism of body, feeling and mind is laid 
bare and understood. It will be surprising to find how 
often the idea of self has crept into those actions which 
appeared unselfish. 

There are many meditation exercises, each for some 
special purpose; but the object of all is to obtain absolute 
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control of all the functions, so that none of them shall act 
except at the dictate of universal Compassion with no 
mixture of self at all; and that such action shall then be 
with the absolute precision and power that arises from 
perfect knowledge and wisdom. 

It may be many ages before we attain to this; but 
if we follow in the path that has been shown us, we too, 
by the aid of the practices of Compassion and Meditation, 
shall surely one day attain to the cessation of the sense 
of separateness, that is to the gateway of Nirvana. 


BERNARD E. Warp. 
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Che Parable of the Snake. 


(ABRIDGED FROM THE MajyHImMa NIKAYA. 
DiscoursE XXII.) 


AT one time a certain monk that formerly had been a 
trapper of vultures, by name Arittha, came to hold this 
perverted opinion: “Thus I understand the Teaching 
set forth by the Blessed One :—‘ Those things which the 
Blessed One has declared to be impediments are not 
enough to constitute impediments for those who may 
practise them.’ ”’ 

And a company of the monks, coming to hear of this 
perverted opinion of the monk Arittha, went to Arittha 
and thus addressed him : “ Is it true as is said of thee, 
friend Arittha, that thou entertainest the perverted opinion 
_ expressed in these words: ‘Thus I understand the 
Teaching set forth by the Blessed One: Those things 
which the Blessed One has declared to be impediments 
are not enough to constitute impediments for those who 
may practise them ?’” 

“It is even so, friends. I hold that the things declared 
to be impediments by the Blessed One are not sufficient 
to prove impediments in the way of those who may choose 
to practise them.” 

Then those monks, being desirous of turning Arittha 
from his wrong view, entered into conversation with him, 
and argued and reasoned with him thus :— 

‘‘ Say not so, friend Arittha! Donot belie the Blessed 
One! It is not meet to bring indictment against the 
Blessed One. Surely the Blessed One would not speak 
so! In many diverse ways, friend Arittha, has the 
Blessed One made known the things that are obstacles, 
and that do suffice to obstruct the progress of whomso- 
ever shall yield himself to do them. ‘Sateless are 
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desires,’ the Blessed One has said, ‘ full of suffering, full 
of despair, altogether wretched. A bone scraped bare, 
whereon an hungry dog can find naught wherewith to 
appease its hunger; a scrap of flesh which a bird of prey 
must part with, if it would not be torn in pieces of its 
fellows ; a flaring torch borne against the wind, which a 
man must cast from him if he would not have his hand 
scorched ; a pit of live coals which a man about to be 
thrown therein must struggle to escape; a dream which 
evanishes upon the dreamer’s waking; an heap of borrowed 
treasure which, whoso borrows, must yield again upon 
the demand of the true owner; fruit on a lofty tree, after 
which whoso climbs, runs risk of life and limb through 
some one coming whiles he is perched therein and felling 
the tree to the ground; a keen sword’s edge; a sharp 
javelin’s point; a snake’s fangs.’ To all these has 
the Blessed One likened desires that are compact 
all of sufferings and despairs, the height of misery 
here.”’ 

But the monk Arittha, that aforetime had been » 
trapper of vultures, though thus addressed by the monks 
and expostulated with, stoutly persisted, unchanged in 
his view, in giving it utterance as before. 

Wherefore, not being able to turn the monk Arittha 
from his perverse opinion, the monks went where the 
Blessed One was, and, having given the Blessed One 
reverential greeting, sat down respectfully at one side ; 
and told the Blessed One what perverted view was 
entertained by the monk Arittha, and how that, hearing of 
the same, they had gone to the monk Arittha and had 
endeavoured to turn him from his erroneous idea, nar- 
rating word for word all that had passed between the 
monk Arittha and themselves. “ But Lord,’ they ended, 
“inasmuch as we were not able toturn the monk Arittha 
from his erring view, therefore are we come to tell this 
thing to the Blessed One.” 

Then the Blessed One called one of the monks to 
Him, and said: ‘Go, monk, to the monk Arittha, and 
say to him from me, ‘ The Teacher calls for thee, friend 
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Arittha.’”’ “ Very good, Lord!” replied the monk, com- 
pliant with the Blessed One’s behest, and going where 
the monk Arittha was, he approached him and said: 
“The Teacher calls for thee, friend Arittha.” “Very 
good, friend,” replied the monk Arittha, and went where 
the Blessed One was, and greeting the Blessed One with 
due reverence, sat down respectfully at one side. And 
to the monk Arittha thus seated, the Blessed One now 
spake, saying : 

‘‘ Ts it true as is said of thee, Arittha, that thou holdest 
this perverted view, ‘Thus I understand the Teaching 
set forth by the Blessed One: Those things which the 
Blessed One has declared to be impediments are not 
enough to constitute impediments for one who may 
practise them ?’” 

“Tt is true, Lord.” 

“But from whom, thou misguided man, hast thou 
learnt that such is the doctrine I preach? Have I not, 
O witless one, in many ways made known the things 
that are obstructions, and that they do suffice to obstruct 
the path of him who follows after the same to do them. 
Sateless are desires, have I declared ; full of suffering, 
full of despair, altogether wretched. To a bone scraped 
bare have I likened desires; to a scrap of flesh, a torch, 
a pit of live coals, a dream, a borrowed treasure, fruit on 
a tall tree, a sword’s edge, a javelin’s point, a snake's 
fangs. But thou, misguided man, through thine own 
wrong comprehension, bringest indictment against us, so 
digging a pit for thine own feet, engendering for thyself 
much store of future ill. Verily, O witless one, long 
shall this make for thy hurt and sorrow !” 

Then the Blessed One, turning to the other monks, 
said : 

“What think you monks? Has this monk Arittha 
worked havoc in our Order and Discipline ?”’ 

“How should that be, Lord? Nay, indeed, Lord!” 

Meanwhile Arittha sat silent and ill at ease, crouched 
together, with his eyes fixed on the ground, burning hot, 
without a word to say in reply. 
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Then the Blessed One, seeing Arittha sitting there 
before him, all huddled together in silence and confusion, 
thus addressed him : 

“Thou shalt thyself, misguided man, bear witness to 
this thine own perverted view ; for now will I inquire of 
the monks assembled here.”’ 

Then the Blessed One, turning to the assembled 
monks, asked: 

“Do you, O monks, understand the doctrine preached 
by me as does this monk Arittha, who through his own 
wrong apprehension of the same, impugns us, thereby 
laying a snare for himself, begetting for himself much 
future ill?” 

“Nay, verily, Lord! In manifold fashion has the 
Blessed One declared to us the things that are harmful, 
and that they do indeed work harm to whomsoever shall 
give way to them. ‘Sateless are desires,’ the Blessed 
One has said, ‘compact of pain, and misery, and despair ; 
like to a bare bone, a scrap of flesh, a flaring torch, 
glowing coals, a dream, borrowed treasure, fruit on a tall 
tree, a sword’s edge, a jJavelin’s point, a serpent’s fangs.’ ” 

-“Teis well, disciples! It is well that thus you under- 
stand the doctrine preached by me. ‘Truly in many 
ways have I made clear to you the things that harm, and 
that they do work harm to him who practises them. 
And yet this monk Arittha, himself misunderstanding the 
Teaching, impeaches us to his own great sorrow and loss 
in future time. For verily, my disciples, except for 
desires, except for the stirrings of desires, except for 
dwelling in mind upon desires, there is no such thing as 
giving oneself over to desires. 

“Many deluded men learn the doctrine in all its 
different branches ; and having so learnt this doctrine, do 
not go on to inquire wisely into its meaning ; and not 
penetrating to its meaning, they fail of attainment to 
Insight. Lacking in wisdom, they learn the doctrine 
only with a view to quoting texts, for the sake of 
advantage in argument. And what of the meaning of 
the doctrine they may acquire, they attain to no right 
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comprehension thereof. And so the Teachings, since 
they do not lay hold of them in the proper way, long 
time lead to their hurt and sorrow, and all because they 
have not been laid hold of rightly. 

“Suppose that a man wanting snakes, and hunting 
about looking for them should spy a big one, and forth- 
with lay hold of it by the body or by the tail; that snake 
would turn upon him and sting him on the hand, or on 
the arm, or on some other limb, and so the man would 
come by death or deadly hurt, and why so? Even 
because the snake had not been laid hold of rightly. 

“In the selfsame way many a foolish, deluded man 
learns the doctrines, thinking only of argument and dis- 
putation, never inquiring into their real meaning ; and so 
for long they lead to his hurt and sorrow, even because 
they have not been laid hold of rightly. 

“But there are some youths of good family who 
acquire a knowledge of the Teaching in all its branches ; 
and after learning the Teaching, they give themselves in 
wisdom to seeking out the meaning of the Teaching ; and 
wisely inquiring into that meaning, they attain unto 
Insight. Not lacking in wisdom, they do not learn the 
Doctrine in a contentious spirit, with the object of citing 
authorities. And what of the meaning of the Teaching 
they learn, that they also comprehend. And so the 
Teaching thus rightly laid hold: of by them, long time 
tends to their profit and wellbeing, and why so? Even 
because it has been laid hold of rightly. 

‘“ Suppose that a man wanting snakes, and going about 
hunting for them sees a big one, and holds it down 
firmly with a forked stick and masters it; and having 
done so, takes a proper hold of it by the neck ; however 
now that snake may twine its body about the man’s 
hand or arm or any other limb, he does not thereby come 
by death or deadly hurt, and why not? Because, 
disciples, the snake has been laid hold of rightly. 

“In the selfsame way, many a well-born youth learns 
the Teaching uncaring for argument and disputation, and 
seeking out the meaning of the Teaching. Long time it 
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leads to his happiness and wellbeing, and why so? 
Even because it has been laid hold of rightly. Where- 
fore, disciples, you shall bear in mind what of the 
meaning of my Teaching you understand. And what of 
the meaning of my Teaching you do not understand, of 
that let me be questioned now, so that my disciples may 
be well-informed. 

“Under the similitude of a raft do I lay my Teaching 
before you, designed for escape, disciples, not designed 
for retention. Give ear and lay well to heart what I 
shall say. 

“Suppose that a man coming upon a long journey 
finds in his way a great broad water, the hither side 
beset with fears and dangers, but the further side secure 
and free from fears, and that there is no boat wherewith 
to cross the flood nor any bridge leading from this to that 
other shore. And suppose this man to say to himself: 
‘Verily this is a great and a wide water and the hither 
side is full of fears and dangers, but the further side is 
secure and free from fears; and there is neither boat nor 
bridge to conduct from this to that further shore. How 
if I gather some reeds and twigs and branches and 
leaves, and bind them together into a raft; and then, 
supported on that raft, and labouring with hands and 
feet, cross in safety to that other shore?’ Accordingly, 
disciples, suppose this man to gather reeds and twigs and 
leaves and branches, and bind them together into a raft, 
and, launching forth upon his raft and labouring with 
hands and feet, attain in safety the further shore. And 
now, the flood crossed, the further shore attained, sup- 
pose the man should say: ‘ Very serviceable indeed has 
this raft been to me! Supported upon this raft and 
labouring with hands and feet, I am safely crossed to this 
other shore; how now if I lift this raft up on my head or 
lade it upon my shoulders, and so proceed whithersoever 
I wish?’ What think ye, monks? So doing, would 
this man be acting rightly as regards his raft ?” 

“ Nay verily, Lord!” 

“ And what then ought this man to do, if he would act 
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rightly as regards his raft? Thus, disciples, ought that 
man to consider : ‘ Truly this raft has been very service- 
able to me! Supported by this raft and exerting my 
hands and feet, I am crossed in safety to this further 
shore. How now if I lay this raft up on the bank, or 
leave it to sink in the water and so proceed upon my 
journey ?’ Thus doing, disciples, the man would be 
acting rightly as regards his raft. 

“In like manner also do I lay my Teaching before 
you, under the similitude of a raft; meant for escape, 
disciples, not meant for retention. Understanding the 
similitude of the raft, O disciples, ye must leave 
righteousness behind ; how much more, unrighteousness ! 

“Six in number are the varieties of wrong opinion. 
There is, for instance, the ordinary uninstructed man of 
the world, unperceiving of what is elevated, unacquainted 
with the Truth Most Excellent, untrained in the Good 
Discipline; unheeding of the Wise, unlearned in the Lore 
of the Wise, untrained in the Way of the Wise. And 
thus does such a one regard the Body: ‘This is mine. 
This am I. This is my Self.’ And thus he regards 
Sensation: ‘This is mine. This am J. This is my 
Self.’ And thus he regards Perception: ‘ This is mine. 
This am I. This is my Self.’ Thus he regards the 
Predispositions: ‘This is mine. This am I. This is 
my Self.’ And whatsoever by mind is seen, heard, con- 
jectured, known, attained, sought out, reasoned upon— 
that he thus regards: ‘Thisismine. ThisamI. This 
is my Self.’ And as for the opinion: ‘There is the 
world. There is Self. In a future state I shall be 
permanent, stable, lasting, untouched by change, existing 
on ever the same,’ thus he thinks: ‘This is mine. This 
aml. This is my Self.’ 

“But, monks, the noble disciple well-instructed, 
responsive to what is excellent, learned in the Teaching 
Most Excellent, well-trained in the Excellent Discipline ; 
observant of the Wise, learned in the Lore of the Wise, 
well-trained in the Way of the Wise,—thus regards he 
the Body: ‘This belongs not to me. This am I not. 
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This is no Self of mine.’ Thus regards he Sensation : 
‘This belongs not to me. This am I not. This is no 
Self of mine.’ Thus regards he Perception: ‘ This 
belongs not tome. This am I not. This is no Self of 
mine.’ Thus regards he the Predispositions: ‘ This 
belongs not tome. Thisam I not. This is no Self of 
mine.’ And whatsoever by mind is seen, heard, conjec- 
tured, known, attained, sought out, reasoned upon,—that 
he thus regards: ‘ This belongs not tome. This am I 
not. This is no Self of mine.’ And as for the opinion: 
‘There is the world. Thereis Self. In a future state I 
shall be permanent, stable, lasting, untouched by change, 
existing on ever the same!’ thus he thinks : ‘ This does 
not belong tome. This am I not. This is no Self of 
mine.” And so considering, he is not distracted with 
fear.’ 

Having heard these words, one of the monks, ad- 
dressing the Blessed One, asked: “Might, Lord, 
distraction and fear be by outward things ?” | 

“That might be, monk,” replied the Blessed One. 
‘‘Thus, for instance, a certain individual might think 
within himself: ‘ Alas! mine it was, and now is mine no 
more! QO would that it were mine! Woeisme! I 
cannot obtain it!’ And so grieve and mourn and lament, 
and beat his breast in dire dismay. Here, monk, dis- 
traction and fear are by outward things.” 

‘ But, Lord, might composure and confidence be by 
outward things?” 

“That might be, monk,” replied the Blessed One. 
“ Thus, a certain individual might refrain from thinking 
within himself: ‘Alas! mine it was and now is mine no 
more! O would that it were mine! Woe is me! I 
cannot obtain it!’ and so neither grieve nor mourn nor 
lament nor beat his breast, all distraught. Here, monk, 
composure and confidence are by outward things.” 

“Might, Lord, distraction and fear be by inward 
things ?” 

‘‘That might be, monk,” replied the Blessed One. 
“ Thus, for instance, a certain individual might cherish 
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the opinion: ‘There is the world. There is Self. In 
a future state I shall be permanent, stable, lasting, un- 
touched by change, existing on, ever the same.’ And he 
comes to hear from an Accomplished One, or from the 
disciple of an Accomplished One, the proclamation of 
that Teaching which sweeps away all inclination and 
attachment to theories and opinions, brings all Predis- 
positions to an end, leads to the forsaking of all the 
Bases of Existence, to the Destruction of the Lust of 
Living, to the Extinction of Passion, to Cessation, to 
Nibbana. And he thinks within himself: ‘Then I shall 
be cut off! Then I shall perish! Then I shall no more 
be!’ And he grieves and mourns and laments, and 
beats his breast in dire dismay. Here, monk, distraction 
and fear are by inward things.” 

“But, Lord, might composure and confidence be by 
inward things ?”’ 

“That might be, monk,” replied the Blessed One. 
“Thus a certain individual might not be of the opinion : 
‘There is the world. There is Self. In a future state I 
shall be permanent, stable, lasting, untouched by change, 
existing on, ever the same.’ And from an Accomplished 
One, or from some disciple of an Accomplished One, he 
learns of the Doctrine that sweeps away all inclination 
and attachment to theory and opinion, brings all Pre- 
dispositions to an end, leads to the forsaking of all the 
Bases of Existence, to the Destruction of the Lust of 
Living, to the Extinction of Passion, to Cessation, to 
Nibbana. So he does not think within himself: ‘ Then 
I shall be cut off! Then I shall perish! Then I shall no 
more be!’ and neither grieves he, nor mourns, nor 
laments, nor beats his breast all distraught. Here, monk, 
composure and confidence are by inward things. 

“ Could ye, O monks, own any possession whereof the 
ownership might remain permanent, stable, lasting, un- 
touched by change, existing on, ever the same? Know 
ye, monks, of any such possession ?” 

‘Indeed we do not, Lord.” 

“Well said, monks! Neither do I perceive any 
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possession whereof the ownership might be permanent, 
stable, lasting, untouched by change, existing on, ever 
the same. And, monks, cleave you to any self-belief 
whereby no sorrow more can come to him who cleaves, 
neither lamentation nor suffering, neither grief nor 
despair? Know you of any such self-belief ? ” 

“ Indeed we do not, Lord.”’ 

“Well said, monks! Neither do I perceive any 
cleaving to self-belief whereby whoso cleaves is delivered 
from sorrow, lamentation, suffering, grief and despair. 
But, monks, rely you upon any theory whereby no sorrow 
any more arises to him who so relies, neither lamentation 
nor suffering, neither grief nor despair? Know you of 
any such theory ?” 

“ Indeed we do not, Lord.” 

‘Well said, monks! Neither do I perceive any theory 
whereon whoso relies, by such relying finds deliverance 
from sorrow, lamentation, suffering, grief and despair. 

‘‘ If, monks, there were a ‘ Self,’ would there not also 
be a ‘ My own’ ?”” 

“ There would, Lord.” 

“Tf, monks, there were a ‘ Mine,’ would there not also 
be an ‘I myself’ ?” 

‘There would, Lord.” 

“ But since such things as an ‘1’ anda ‘Mine’ are 
really and truly nowhere to be found, what of the theory : 
‘There is the world. There is self. In the future state 
I shall be permanent, stable, lasting, untouched by 
change, existing on, ever the same?’ Is not this an 
utterly and entirely foolish notion ?”’ 

“ How, Lord, should it not be an utterly and entirely 
foolish notion ?” 

‘‘What think you, monks? Is Body permanent, or 
is it impermanent? Is Sensation permanent, or is it 
impermanent? Is Perception permanent, or is it imper- 
manent ? Are Predispositions permanent, or are they 
impermanent? Is Consciousness permanent, or is it 
impermanent ?”’ 

‘These are impermanent, Lord.” 
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“And what is impermanent,—is that painful, or is it 
pleasant ?”’ 

“Tt is painful, Lord.” 

“ But what is impermanent, painful and subject to all 
vicissitude,—is it possible thus to regard such a thing: 
‘This is mine. ThisamI. This is myself ?’” 

‘* Nay, verily, Lord.” 

“ Wherefore, monks, whatsoever may be of Body, 
whatsoever may be of Sensation, whatsoever may be of 
Perception, whatsoever may be of Predispositions, what- 
soever may be of Consciousness, in the past, in the 
future, or at the present moment, inwardly or outwardly, 
gross or subtle, mean or exalted, remote or at hand; all 
Body, all Sensation, all Perception, all Predispositions, 
all Consciousness, as these have come to be, are, in the 
light of the highest wisdom, to be regarded thus: ‘ This 
belongs not tome. ThisamI not. This is no Self of 
mine.’ 

“So regarding things, the instructed, noble disciple 
becomes very weary of Body, becomes very weary of 
Sensation, becomes very weary of Perception, becomes 
very weary of the Predispositions, becomes very weary of 
Consciousness ; and being wearied of them, he turns 
away from them. Turning away from them, he is freed. 
And then this knowledge becomes his: ‘In being freed 
lies freedom.’ And he perceives: ‘ Rebirth is ended ; 
fulfilled is the Holy Life ; done is all that is to do ; for me 
the world is no more.’ Such a disciple is called a Bar- 
removed One, a Ditch-filled One, an Invulnerable One, 
an Unobstructed One, an Ennobled, Banner-fallen, 
Burden-fallen, Disattached One. 

‘But how is a monk a Bar-removed One? 

“The monk, O monks, has removed Unknowingness, 
Therefore is he a Bar-removed One. 

«“ And how is a monk a Ditch-filled One ? 

“The monk, O monks, has put an end to the round of 
rebirth that brings fresh embodiments in its train. 
Therefore is he a Ditch-filled One. | 

“ And how is a monk an Invulnerable One? 
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‘“ The monk, O monks, has ceased from the Lust of 
Living. Therefore is he an Invulnerable One. 

‘“‘ And how is a monk an Unobstructed One ? 

‘The monk, O monks, has flung aside the Five Fetters 
of the lower, earthly life. Therefore is he an Unobstructed 
One. 

‘ And how is a monk an Ennobled, Banner-fallen, 
Burden-fallen, Disattached One ? 

“The monk, O monks, has left behind the pride that 
says: ‘I am.’ Therefore is he an Ennobled, Banner- 
fallen, Burden-fallen, Disattached One. 

“Each of these things the monk has cut off by the root, 
made it like the dead stump of a palm-tree, so that it 
cannot ever sprout again, never more can raise its head. 

“And thus delivered in mind, the monk cannot be 
come at by any of the train of Inda’ or Brahma or 
Pajaipati. ‘The consciousness of this Accomplished One 
is established,’ they say, and why? ‘Already in this 
present life is the Accomplished One invincible,’ say I. 

‘“ But, monks, against me thus teaching and preaching, 
many ascetics and recluses falsely, groundlessly, untruly, 
in defiance of fact, bring accusation thus: ‘A destroyer 
is this ascetic Gotama; he proclaims the cutting off, the 
destruction, the nullification of Being itself.’ But, monks, 
for what I am not, for what I say not, for that these 
reverend ascetics and recluses thus falsely, groundlessly, 
untruly, in defiance of fact, impeach me. For, monks, as 
before, so also now, I make known Suffering and the 
Cessation of Suffering. 

“ And if men revile, defame and abuse the Accomplished 
One, yet is the Accomplished One neither perturbed, nor 
angered, nor enraged in mind. And if men honour, 
esteem, revere and worship the Accomplished One, yet 
is the Accomplished One neither gratified, nor delighted, 
nor elated in mind. For when men thus pay homage to 
the Accomplished One, then the Accomplished One only 
thinks : ‘ This being an understood thing before, therefore 
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do they now thus pay me homage.’ Wherefore, monks, 
should men revile and defame and abuse you, yet must 
you not grow perturbed, or angered, or enraged thereat. 
And if men shall honour and esteem and revere and 
worship you, yet are you not to be gratified or delighted 
or elated in mind thereby. But thus are you to think 
within yourselves: ‘This being an understood thing 
before, therefore do they now thus do us homage.’ 

‘Hence, monks, what is not yours, that surrender! 
Long will its surrender make for your happiness and 
wellbeing! And what is it that is not yours? Body is 
not yours. Sensation is not yours. Perception is not 
yours. The Predispositions are not yours. Conscious- 
ness is not yours. Give them up, one and all! Long 
will their giving up tend to your happiness and well- 
being. 

“What think ye, monks ? Suppose that in this Jeta 
Wood a man should come and gather together grass, 
twigs, leaves and branches, and burn them up or do 
with them whatsoever else he listed; should you think : 
‘This man is gathering together and burning, or doing 
whatsoever else he lists with us?’ ” 

‘“ Nay, indeed, Lord; for these things truly are neither 
‘us’ nor ‘ours.’ ” 

‘‘ Therefore, monks, what is not yours—that surrender ! 
Long will its surrender make for your happiness and 
wellbeing! And the things that are not yours are Body, 
Sensation, Perception, the Predispositions and Conscious- 
ness. Give them up! Long will their giving up tend 
to your happiness and wellbeing ! 

“Thus has the Doctrine by me been well taught 
shown forth clearly, discovered, published abroad, 
unveiled. And this being so, those monks, holy ones, 
the purified who have made an end of Defection, done 
what was to do, let fall the burden, achieved salvation, 
cast from them the fetters of existence, being freed 
through the perfection of wisdom,—for these there is no 
wandering evermore. 

“ And those monks who have cast off the Five Fetters 
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of the lower earthly life—all these gain birth in the 
heavenly worlds; and from those worlds attaining to 
Cessation, they return no more to this. 

“ And those monks who have got rid of the Three 
Fetters, and somewhat have lessened the might of 
Craving and of Hatred and of Delusion,—all these, 
returning but once more to this world, then make a final 
end of Suffering. 

‘‘And those monks who have got rid of the Three 
Fetters,—all these, ‘Enterers of the Stream,’ are safe 
from torment in the lower regions, and are sure of the 
Full Awakening. 

“ And whatsoever monks shall conform themselves to 
the Teaching, walking in faith,—these shall obtain the 
Full Awakening. 

“And whosoever he be that shall turn to me with 
faith and love,—the same shall attain to the heaven- 
worlds.” 

So spake the Blessed One. 


SILACARA. 
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Reviews and Dotices. 


INDIA IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By ARTHUR LILLIE. 
Pp. xii. and 299. 2nd ed. 


Tue author of this work has written it with the special object of 
showing that India had a large and important share in the forma- 
tion of Christianity, and that Shivism was the chief element in that 
share. Shivism and Buddhism he considers to be very much the 
same thing. The book begins with a reference to the use of the 
Shivan legends, which are of almost unimaginable antiquity, and 
comprise every form of conceivable divine being, good and bad. It 
is difficult, indeed, to say what attributes we may not ascribe to 
Shiva. He is no definite god, but a sort of general result of many 
different kinds of nature-worship. Hence there is no difficulty in 
tracing almost any modern religion to his cult. Considerations of 
this kind are apt to end in vagueness and unreality, and the author 
has certainly not escaped such faults. Cave-worship, Buddhism, 
Essenism, Mithraism, Christianity—all are, more or less, modified 
‘‘ Shiva- Buddhism.” 

Mr. Lillie’s Buddhism is not the Buddhism to which readers of 
this Revsew are accustomed. For early Buddhism, it relies largely on 
the uncanonical and late Lalita Vistara. It adopts, or at any rate 
propounds, the Virgin Birth, the MAy& name of the mother, the 
miracles; strange and devilish initiatory rites, including baptism 
and inebriating ceremonies. One might almost as well accept Joanna 
Southcote or the Spaxton Messiah as specimens of Christianity. 
This seems to be very unfair to all parties, including more especially 
the uninstructed reader. 

Specimens of lax reasoning abound in the writer’s pages. That 
‘“‘ Mithraism was at once Freemasonry and Buddhism is proved by 
its great spread” (p. 171). The “ higher Buddhism ” seeks to reach 
‘‘ the plane of spirit ” (!)} The Essenes, the Indian Gymnosophists, 
and the Buddhists are ‘“plainly”’ identified on the strength of a 
passage from Philo, which says nothing of the kind. 

Much has been written latterly about the Essenes. That they 
arose long after Buddhism was well established is clear; but how 
far they came into contact with the Buddhist missionaries is not 
known. The general tendency of modern scholars is to characterise 
them as a fundamentally Jewish sect. But whatever they were, 
they were clearly not Buddhists. Circumcision and sun-worship 
form no part of the Buddhist cult. 
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As regards primitive Christianity, we can distinctly trace in it 
most important Egyptian, Jewish, Persian, and Greek ingredients ; 
in short, owing to its origin in the Eastern Mediterranean, it necessarily 
blended as far as possible the average beliefs of that region. That 
these are evident is reasonable and certain. But the presence of 
Buddhism is shown mainly by agreements. First, we have con- 
siderably more than a hundred coincidences in text and teaching ; 
secondly, we know that there were excellent means of communication 
from India as far as Rome,.and that many Buddhist monks were 
settled at the Egyptian Alexandria long prior to the Christian era. 
The author's attempt to get behind these results of modern scholar- 
ship, and make Shivism—or what he calls ‘‘ Shiva-Buddhism ”—the 
real source of all our Western religion, is ambitious indeed, but it 
cannot be pronounced a success. Primitive Christianity might 
have had almost any other characteristics, and the author's facts 
and reasoning would have led to precisely the same results. 

We have read this book not without some regret. The conclusions 
are too often hasty, and the style flippant. It will assuredly give offence 
to many who know that pure Buddhism is vastly different from the 
picture Mr. Lillie presents. 

PATHIKO. 


Essays 1n NationaL IpgarisM. By Ananpa K. CoomarAswanmy, 
D.Sc. London, Probsthain & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue author has here collected scattered essays written by him 
at various times. ‘The book is tinged throughout with a strong hue 
of Indian Nationalism, but everywhere the point is urged, that it is 
by education and art, and not by violence, that freedom is to be 
obtained. India is Tue Lanp; sheis a geographical and human entity, 
albeit her people are divided among various, and sometimes hostile, 
races and creeds. Not only have Hindus contributed to Indian 
culture, but Muhammadans, and the name Akbar will always be 
remembered as that of an enlightened and tolerant Indian monarch— 
areally greatman. He, like Elala, the Tamil usurper in Ceylon two 
centuries before Christ, always endeavoured to identify himself with 
his people, even as in the eighteenth century, Kirti Srt and his two 
brothers were beloved by the Sinhalese Buddhists, and became, as the 
Chronicler says, ‘‘one with the religion and the people.” The 
author is passionately devoted to the preservation of racial and national 
peculiarities, and he truly says, “a whole world of Europeans would 
be a poor place, quite as poor as a whole world of Indians or China-. 
men.’ The secret of India’s greatness is the intuition that attains 
to eternal wisdom. ‘It came to the Buddha as he sat through the 
silent night in meditation, and hour by hour all things became 
apparent to him; he knew the exact circumstances of all beings 
that have ever been in the endless and infinite worlds; ... then 
came still deeper insight, and he perceived the cause of sorrow and 
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the path of knowledge, ‘ He reached at last the exhaustless source of 
truth.’”’ 

Over and over again, the superiority of intuition is insisted upon. 
The Greeks idolised phenomenal nature, the Hindu strove to reach 
the type, the Platonic Idea. The phenomenal world is revealed only 
by the senses; it is unreal and transient, and if only Western critics 
will bear this point of view in mind, much that is denounced as forced 
and conventional in Indian art will be clothed with new and 
unthought-of beauty. True asceticism is, as the author observes, a 
search for a reality beyond conditioned life, and although the history 
of Indian Asceticism teems with marvellous cases of self-denial and 
even of self-torture, these were only for the saint. “Indian thought,’ 
he says, ‘‘ never dreamed of imposing such ideals upon the citizen, 
whose dharma lies, not in the renunciation of action, but in right 
action without attachment to its fruits.” Indian intuition is splendidly 
shown in such sculptures as the Buddhist female figure of Transcen- 
dent Wisdom, Prajiiaparamita, from Java and now in the Leyden 
Museum, and in a seventh century bronze figure of Avalokitegvara. 
The fact is, that in Europe art, agriculture, crafts, sex, science are 
cut off from religion, while with the Hindu all life is religious. 
Compare, for example, the lions of Landseer, faithful copies from the 
life no doubt, with the lions of the Asoka column at Sarnath. Inthe 
latter the beholder sees, as an old Chinese writer puts it, the lion’s 
head as hard as bronze, his iron forehead, his eyes like bended 
bows or the lightning flash, and his roar like thunder. Eastern art 
has been condemned for its sameness, especially as evinced in the 
Buddha statues, which have hardly changed in motsf for nineteen 
centuries, but these are an expression of the fact that the ideal has 
not changed. ‘ How then should the greatest of India’s teachers be 
represented in art? How otherwise than seated in this posture that 
is in the heart of India associated with every striving after the great 
Ideal, and in which the Buddha himself was seated on the night 
when the attacks of Mara were for ever foiled, and insight came at 
last, to gain which the Buddha had in countless lives sacrificed his 
body ‘for the sake of creatures’? It was the greatest moment in 
India’s spiritual history ; and as it lives in the race-memory, so is it 
of necessity presented in the race-art.” 

Modern Europe, says Dr. Coomaraswamy in his sixth chapter, has 
produced degeneration in Indian art, and he quotes words of warning 
from Sir George Watt, Sir George Birdwood, and other authorities. 
So badly is Ceylon hit in this respect, that a Buddhist building 
erected in Colombo not long since is described by a local paper as 
follows, without the slightest feeling of the incongruity of the whole 
thing :—‘ The building is a very pretty structure, a vaulted roof 
with a fine dome, Gothic windows, doors and a porch, with parapet 
battlements of classic design, being very effective.” 

As to the Gandhara sculptures, the author denies that they exhibit 
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the influence of Greek on Indian art, but rather the influence of 
Indian on Greek. After 300 a.p., Indian sculpture began to free 
itself from these extraneous forms, and it pursued a steady course 
of idealism until the eighth century, when it reached its zenith in 
Elephanta and Borobodur, and the Mahayana Buddhist bronzes of 
Ceylon and Java. 

On education in India, which lies close to his heart, the writer has 
much to say. He would not, in grafting Western science, kill the 
Eastern ideals. Philosophy must have her proper place, all things 
must be regarded as sacred, toleration must be “based upon a 
consciousness of the fact that all religious dogmas are formulas 
imposed upon the infinite, by the limitations of the finite human 
intellect’; and ethics must be founded on altruism, the philosophical 
truth, ‘“‘ Thy neighbour is thyself.” Memory must be cultivated, and 
the old power, like that of the spinning-women of Ceylon who sing of 
Vessantara and Vidhura, of Yasodhara and the Buddha, must be 
fostered and preserved. Indian religious literature has played a very 
great part in their culture. ‘The cycle of Buddhist literature may 
fairly be called epic, with Buddha as its hero. Is not all sacrifice 
summed up in his renunciation of the attainment of Nirvana? ... 
What can be more beautiful than the story of his temptation by 
Mara, beneath the bo-tree, deserted by even the devas, save only 
Mahikantava, Mother Earth herself? Or the way in which, when 
four bowls were offered to him by the Four Regents, he accepted all, 
making them into one, that he might not refuse the offering of any?” 
Old Indian life has come down to the Sinhalese Buddhist with their 
Buddhism, and the Jatakas, like those of Vessantara, the Chhadanta, 
the Sasa, the Bhadda Sala, the Ummagga and the Vidhura-pandita, 
are, with their stories of pathos, beauty or fun “a perpetual delight 
to the simple country people.” Women tell them at their spinning- 
wheels, and, while transplanting rice in the wet fields, they “ sing 
Jatakas and other songs about the Buddha.” 

Chapter XI. deals in a trenchant fashion with Christian Missions 
in India. ‘The Hindu and the missionary conceptions of toleration 
are poles apart. The missionary is bent upon destroying heathen- 
dom ; there probably could not be found a Hindu desirous of 
destroying Christianity.” The Hindu looks upon all dogmas as 
allegories, and feels that infinite truth cannot be comprehended in a 
set of rules and regulations. Christianity to him may contain truth, 
and he tolerantly looks upon it as but another road to the eternal 
verities. This habit of mind has been characteristic of India from 
the time of Asoka, 272 B.c., who, in one of his famous edicts, laid 
down that “a man must not do reverence to his own sect by 
disparaging that of another man for trivial reasons.”” Asoka enjoined 
not dogma, but practice of the Dhamma, the Law of Piety, com- 
passion, truthfulness and purity. As the author remarks, “There 
has never been a conflict between science and religion, for science 
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has always been religious, and religion philosophical.” Missionaries 
are too fond of seeing and describing only the,evil in the East, 
oblivious of the fact that all races are of mixed good and evil. Caste 
is misunderstood, and it is denied that the heathen religions have 
ever done anything for hospitals, orphanages, asylums and other 
philanthropical institutions. This last charge is easily refuted. 
King Asoka, as is well known, took care to provide shelter, food, 
medicine and physicians for man and beast, but it will be well jto 
quote later instances culled by Dr. Coomaraswamy from the 
Sinhalese Chronicle, the ‘‘ Mahavamsa.” King Duttha Gamani, 
dying in 137 B.c., said, “I have daily maintained at eighteen 
different places, (hospitals) provided with suitable diet, and medicines 
prepared by medical practitioners for the infirm.” Buddhad&sa, 
A.D. 339, was also a physician, and “out of benevolence toward, 
the inhabitants of the island, the sovereign provided hospitals for all 
villages, and appointed physicians to them. The Raja, having 
composed the work Sarattha-sangaha, containing the substance of all 
medical science, ordained that there should be a physician for every 
twice five villages, and set apart one-twentieth of the produce of 
fields for the maintenance of these physicians.” 

Parakrama Bahu, a.p. 1164—1197, founded a hall to contain 
hundreds of sick people, gave each one a nurse, and provided 
medicine. He endowed wise and learned physicians, and used to 
visit the hall every Pohoya day, 3.e., four times a month, with his 
ministers. He closely questioned the physicians as to the health of 
their patients, and gave medicine to the sick with his own hands, 
ordering clothing to be given to those who were cured. Education 
was not neglected, and we read that Vijaya Bahu, a.p. 1236, 
‘established a school in every village.” 

The position of Hindu women is equally misrepresented, and 
sacrifices are denounced, although they are infinitely more humane 
than some of the horrors perpetrated on animals by butchers and 
scientists in Europe. The Eastern mode of worship is not idolatrous, 
for the worshipper sees in the image of his master, not a fetish but 
a symbol, which strives to realise the eternal and radiant truth 
behind. But the West is becoming more tolerant. America takes 
the keenest interest in Indian religion and philosophy; there is a 
Buddhist and a Vedanta Society in London, and books like those in 
the “ Wisdom of the East”’ series and the writings of Sister Nivedita, 
Mrs. Besant, Mr. Fielding Hall and Mr. Nevinson show by their 
ready sale that a saner attitude is coming about. The author looks 
forward to the time “ when Christian missions, as at present under- 
stood, will seem to Christians as wide a departure from the true 
spirit of Christianity as the Crusades appear to us to-day.” 


EDITOR. 
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History oF THE Mepia@vaL ScHoot oF Inpian Logic. By 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, M.A., Ph.D. 
Calcutta, 1909. 10s. 6d. 


This work, written as a thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
in the University of Calcutta, does honour to the writer, and places 
him in the front rank of authorities on Buddhist Philosophy. The 
logic of Medizval India is mainly monopolised by works written 
by worthies of the Jaina and Buddhist religions, although there is 
little or nothing on logic in the early Jaina Scriptures or the 
Buddhist Pali Pitakas. But few of the Buddhist treatises remain in 
Sanskrit, and Professor Vidyabhusana has been compelled to go to 
that mighty storehouse of miscellaneous Buddhist literature, the 
Tibetan Tangyur, where excellent translations may be found. In 
India, logic is usually called Nyaya-sdstra, and may be divided into 
three schools, viz., the Ancient, 600 B.c.—400 A.D.; the Medizval, 
400 A.D.—1200 A.D.; and the Modern, 1200 a.p.—1850 a.p. Meta- 
physics and religion occupied the intellect mainly of the earlier 
schools, and it was only about 400 a.p. that Jaina and Buddhist 
philosophers began seriously to take up the study of logic as such. 
The Buddhists, however, far outstripped their Jaina brethren, and 
raised logic to a science, which, if not so coldly formal as ours in the 
West, was marked with all that seeking for accuracy and close 
attention to details which distinguish the discourses and discussions 
of their great founder. The first school was located chiefly at 
Gandhira, near Peshawar, but about 500 a.p. the Huns conquered 
the district, the school was broken up, and great cruelties were 
inflicted on the harmless monks. We next find Buddhist logicians 
in the Deccan from 500 to 700 a.D., under the Pallava dynasty. 
Acarya Dignaga and Dharmakirti were famed writers of this school, 
and we are fortunate enough to possess two of the latter’s works in 
‘the Sanskrit originals, preserved among the palm-leaf manuscripts 
in the Jaina temple of Santi-natha, Cambay. From 725 a.p. there 
were two schools of Buddhist logicians flourishing in Kashmir and 
Bengal respectively, and from the former country were obtained, 
no doubt, the Sanskrit texts which were so eagerly translated into 
Tibetan in the ninth century. Both schools disappeared about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. The medieval Buddhists were dis- 
tinguished for their busy centres of learning, and Nalanda, of which 
an interesting account is given, will readily occur to the minds of 
students of Buddhist history. 

The old Pali Scriptures are almost destitute of references to formal 
logic. Our knowledge (vififiana) had arisen from avijja or cosmic 
blindness, which is mere illusion. Viffiana was divided into six 
classes according to the particular sense organ from which it was 
derived, but the ancient scribes went no further in this direction. 
The Buddha himself in the Brahmajala Sutta seems to decry the 
sophist who “ gives utterance to the following conclusion of his own, 
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beaten out by his argumentations and based on his sophistry: ‘The 
soul and the world arose without a cause.’” In the Udana we are 
told that, ‘as long as the perfect Buddhas do not appear, the Takkskas 
[sophists] are not corrected, nor are the Savakas: owing to their 
evil views they are not released from misery.” But whether the 
Buddha discouraged sophists or mere logicians, we have to wait 
until the appearance of the Questions of King Milinda, composed 
about 100 a.D., for any direct reference to the art of logic. The king 
was a veritable “admirable Crichton,” and, among his many other 
accomplishments, we are told that logic was one. Then arose the 
Mahayana under King Kanishka, who reigned in the Panjab 
somewhere about 100 a.p., and the beginnings of the science rapidly 
appeared, and were destined to be cultivated by the Mahayana system 
in the centuries that followed. Nagarjuna, Arya Deva, Maitreya, 
Arya Asanga, Vasubandhu were the most famous writers of the 
early school, and medizval logic owns as its father Acarya Dignaga. 
He and Acarya Dharmakirti were the authors of numerous and 
voluminous works on logic, and under these two, from about 500 to 
650 A.D., Buddhist logic attained its greatest power. Professor 
Vidyabhusana’s book is most useful, and supplies an abundance of 
facts to the student both of Buddhist philosophy and of Buddhist 
literature. EDITOR. 
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Dotes and Dews. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids asks us to make the following correction in her 
article on ‘‘ Intellect and the Khandha Doctrine,” published in our 
last issue :—Page 104, lines 12-14, for Atman was not differently 
conceived in India as were “souls” in the West. read Atman was 
very differently conceived in India from the way in which “souls ” 
were conceived in the West. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held on May 25th, the 
following were elected members of the Council :—Mr. P. Oswald 
Reeves, Mr. James Angus, Mrs, Angus, Mr. M. L. Munesinghe and 
Mr. Herbert Cox. A cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. W. T. 
Smedley for his generosity. 

Canolsum, of Milan, a most excellent international review of 
advanced religion and philosophy, prints in its issue for April-May a 
long letter from the Bhikkhu Nyanatiloka, explaining the plans and 
object of his European mission. 

M. Albert Maybon inserts, in La Revue for May 15th, an article 
of fourteen pages in French on ‘‘ Buddhism outside Asia.” Mr. 
Gordon Douglas appears to have been the first European to don the 
yellow robe. He learnt the rudiments of Buddhism from two 
Japanese, and then travelled successively to Japan, China and 
Ceylon. In Ceylon he found the Pali books, was converted, and 
became head of the Mahinda Buddhist College. Under the name 
Asoka he subsequently went to Bassein to found a society, but 
unfortunately died in April, 1900. His followers afterwards formed 
the Asoka Sakyaputta Society, which possesses a building, a library 
and aschool. The remainder of the article is devoted to a review 
of Buddhist work in Great Britain, Germany, Hungary, America 
and France, and our efforts are warmly praised. 

The week beginning May 22nd, in which the full-moon of May 
occurred this year, witnessed enthusiastic gatherings in Calcutta, 
Lahore, Madras and London to celebrate the Buddha and his 
Message. On Monday, May 23rd, the Calcutta Buddhist Mission 
met at the Buddha Dharmankur Vihara, Lalit Mohan Das’s Lane, 
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under the presidency of Rai Bahadur Norendro Nath Sen, who 
pointed out that the meeting was held in commemoration of the 
2534th Anniversary of the Birth, the 2499th of the Attainment of 
Buddhahood, and the 2454th of the passing away of Lord Gautama 
Buddha. Other speakers included the Bhikkhu Punnananda Swami 
and Babu Chandra Bose. Next day a meeting was held at the 
Albert Hall, Calcutta, when the Anagarika H. Dharmapala, Mr. 
Sarada Charan Mitra and Sriyut Ras Behari Mukharjee spoke; 
and at the same time a large meeting of Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Christians and Buddhists assembled at the University Hall, Lahore, 
to listen to Mr. Kanwar Sain, M.A. 

On May 28th (Saturday), our Madras friends met at Royapuram 
under the presidency of Professor P. Lakshmi Narasu Naidu, the 
author of ‘‘ The Essence of Buddhism.” Mr. P. Soondaramoorthy 
Chetty, the principal speaker, gave an eloquent account of the 
Master’s Life and Teachings. 

On Tuesday, May 24th, our own Society met at the Masonic Hall, 
Waldorf Hotel, London, for a similar object. Mr. Payne read a 
portion of Mahaparinibbana Sutta, or Book of the Great Decease, 
and sketched the social and political surroundings of the Buddha's 
early life. Mr. Alex. Fisher spoke on the Renunciation, Mr. Bernard 
Ward on the Attainment, Mr. Reginald Farrer on the “Great 
Entrance into Nirvadna,’’ Mr. A. D. Howell-Smith, B.A., on the 
Significance of Buddhism, and the Chairman, Dr. Edmund J. 
Mills, F.R.S., closed the proceedings with an account of the Society, 
its labours and its aims. 

The India Society has started in London, and Mr. T. W. Rolleston 
is Secretary pro tem. Its object is to promote the study and 
appreciation of Indian culture in its esthetic aspects, and to rescue 
Indian art from contamination. In the autumn it will issue a fully 
illustrated work on Indian drawings by Dr. Coomaraswamy, and we 
wish it success. The subscription is one guinea a year. On Wed- 
nesday evening, June 15th, a meeting was held at Clifford’s Inn, 
when some splendid reproductions of the Ajanta Buddhist cave 
frescoes were exhibited and explained by Mrs. Herringham. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy afterwards lectured on Indian drawings, and some 
marvellous examples were thrown upon a screen in illustration of 
his remarks. 

In The Quest for April, Mr. Rhys Davids writes on “The Love of 
Nature in Buddhist Poems.” In the same number, Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter contributes a study of Japanese Buddhism in which he 
shows the high degree of devotion and spiritual exaltation demanded 
from one who would live the pure life. He says: “The joy of 
communion with the heavenly light and life depended on true 
spiritual conditions. These belonged to another plane of thought 
and being, where time was no more an element, but only the right 
disposition of the heart. Full of equanimity, the saints live in the 
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enjoyment of benevolent, serene and tender thought. By the light 
of wisdom and purity of knowledge they shine more brightly than 
the sun. They are free alike from doubt and from self-confidence. 
With love unlimited they resemble the all-embracing sky. They 
dwell in the presence of infinite light. They have arrived at the 
goal and ‘enjoy God for ever.’ Medizval Christian devotion 
could have done no more. 

Probably the most important Missionary Conference of modern 

times was held in Edinburgh in the middle of June. <A report was 
issued. It says: “There is also urgency because in some parts of the 
world non-Christian religions are attempting to adapt themselves to 
modern conditions, and are manifesting increased activity, enterprise, 
and aggressiveness. The revival of Buddhism is particularly notice- 
able in Japan, Burma, and Ceylon. Christian methods of pro- 
paganda are being copied. There are regular preaching places where 
Buddhist preachers expound their doctrine; young men’s and young 
women’s Buddhist associations and Buddhist guilds have sprung up 
here and there, as well as Sunday schools and religious instruction in 
day schools for children. Some Buddhist orphanages have been 
established to prevent destitute children from seeking admission to 
Christian Institutions, and the press is being largely used. The 
Japanese Buddhists have organised a missionary society, and have 
sent workers even to the mainland of Asia.” 
. The report goes on to lament that corrupting influences have been 
introduced from the West into non-Christian lands, and attributes 
the increase of the drink evil, and of gross immorality directly to 
Western influences. 

*‘ Concerning China,” it says, “‘ there is before this generation one 
of the greatest perils, and one of the greatest opportunities of human 
history,” and a desire is expressed “to deliver the Chinese from taking 
the path of tragedy across unknown seas.” We have no such fears. 
The religions of China have helped to make her a civilised nation 
for thousands of years, and are still potent enough to make her choose 
the right. 

The Rev. Tasuku Harada, a Japanese Christian, regards the 
awakening of religious faith alike in Buddhism, Shintoism and Con- 
fucianism as an encouragement. He does not think the two religions 
can be united, but he is convinced that “there are many truths in 
Buddhism which will help the development of Christianity in Japan, 
and Christianity would do well to take in these truths, in so far as 
they are not contrary to the fundamental faith of her own religion.” 
He does not think any missionary will succeed, who shows no 
sympathy with and learns no truth from the old faith and life of 

apan. 
; Mr. Dong King-en, a Chinese convert, said that in China both 
Confucianism and Buddhism had their high qualities, and set a 
standard which it was essential for Christianity worked out in daily 
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life tosurpass. Dr.Smith, of Peking, was, however, less reverential. 
He said that ‘‘a Chinaman could believe that he had a soul, three 
souls, and no soul at all,” and was greeted with laughter. If the 
audience knew the totally different conceptions of “soul” in East 
and West, they perhaps would not have laughed. 

Mr. Niven made an amusing little point when he described how, 
in Japan, there are in circulation little volumes of Buddhistic 
writings, with gilt edges and leather flaps, silk stole, and everything 
in exact imitation of a Bible. Mr .G. E, Philips of the London 
Missionary Society gave a picture of the old methods, and warned 
his audience against them :—The scene a sun-baked street of Madras; 
the preacher calling forth “ There is but one God, and his name his 
Jesus Christ.” “To believe in idols is foolish.” Ridicule on these 
idols is poured forth, and then the exhortation—“ You must give up 
these idols. If you believe in this one God you will go to Heaven, 
if you don’t you will go to Hell.” Such preaching, said this observer, 
was doing infinite harm to the cause of Christ in South India to-day. 
‘¢Tf I werea Hindu,” courageously continued Mr. Philips, ‘I would 
throw stones at such a preacher if I safely could.” 

The time is coming when, as Professor D. S. Cairns, the President, 
said, quoting from Max Miiller, missionaries, instead of looking for 
points of difference, would look anxiously for any common ground— 
‘‘any spark of the true light that may still be revived.” 

The Rev. F. Tyssul Davis is back in England. At a recent 
lecture he said that Ceylon wasa land rich in the memories of 
centuries long past, whose most cherished possession, Buddhism, was 
acertain charm. When one lived among the people whose religion 
had been loved for hundreds of years, one would realise how peculiarly 
suited Buddhism was to the Singalese temperament, and he considered 
it very unwise for any person to try to deprive the people of such an 
ancient religion. It cast a very great influence over the people, and 
had made them one of the most peace-loving nations in the world. 
Ceylon was indeed the true jewel of the East, and the great hope of 
her people was in a fuller realisation of their great faith. 

Mr. T. R. W. Lunt, of the Church Missionary Society, said, at 
the anniversary meeting of the Sunday School Union, held in London 
on May sth, ‘‘ Teach your children that Buddha laid his foundations 
so deep and true that only Christ is fit to build upon them; that 
apart from the inspired writers of the Bible, there has been no one 
who went so far towards understanding what was at the heart of so 
much of our Lord’s teaching as did Buddha.’’ This aroused the 
anger of a fervent minister in the gallery, who loudly demanded an 
explanation of this dangerous teaching, and another gentlemen quoted 
the text ‘‘ other foundation can no man lay.” Mr. Lunt asked his 
critics if they had ever studied Buddhism: They did not answer, and 
the Chairman endeavoured to heal the dispute, by stating that 
Buddha dug the hole, and Christ laid the foundations, 
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The Indian Review, published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, 
Madras, has reached us for April. Mr. Dharmapala contributes an 
article on the proposed Pan-Buddhist Congress next year, and Mr. 
P. Sehadri, M.A., discusses the Evolution of Shakespeare's Art. 

A German Pali Text Society has been started in alliance with the 
German Buddhist Society. Its object is to investigate and make 
known Pali literature and the system of primitive Buddhism. It 
issues a monthly periodical, will publish translations and support a 
European monastery if funds permit. The annual subscription is 
20 marks (£1), and the .secretary, Friedrich C. Beck, 27, Bohrauer 
Strasse, Breslau. 

Count Otani, The Times informs us, the Abbot of the West Hong- 
wanji Monastery at Kyoto, is attempting to restore Buddhism to its 
ancient purity, and to place it on an ethical rather than a doctrinal 
basis. An extensive propaganda is going on, not only in Japan, but 
in Korea and China. 

His protégé, Mr. Zuicho Tachibana, a young Japanese, has brought 
from Turfan about 4,000 MSS., of which the following are speci- 
mens :—30 long scrolls containing Buddhist sttras, a Uighur scroll 
about 12 yards long, containing a siitra, one scroll about 3 feet long, 
on one side of which is a portion of a stitra in Chinese, and on the 
other a Mongolian invocation to Manjushri, a large collection of 
fragments of paper on which Chinese, Uighur, K6k-Turki, and 
Kashgar Brahmi inscriptions appear, and pieces of wood bearing 
Tibetan, Brahmi and Kharoshti lettering. 

To the February number of the Hindustan Review, Mr. A. E. 
Wodehouse contributes an article on “The True Vedant,” Mr. C. 
Hayavadana Rao writes on “The Building and Dedication of 
Stipas,” and our friend D. A. Kr. Coomaraswamy reviews eight 
recent books on Buddhism. The editor is Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha, of 29, Elgin Road, Allahabad. | 

The Secretary (Mr. Berry) of our Edinburgh branch says that 
a growing interest and enthusiasm is being shown. Meetings have 
been held fortnightly, and some useful papers discussed. To judge 
from the earnestness of the members, the work of the branch may 
be pronounced very successful. 
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Irs. MR. WM. Hla Oung. 


Mrs. Man May H1a Ouvunc, whose portrait we give 
in this issue, is the daughter of the late Sikké Gyi U 
Tan Lay of Moulmein, the General commanding the 
Dela division under the former Burmese Government. 
When the second Burmese war broke out, the General 
having sought in vain to dissuade his sovereign from 
engaging in hostilities, transferred his allegiance to the 
British and, with his family and retainers, virtually 
founded the present town of Moulmein. This he 
administered for some years in conjunction with a 
Deputy Commissioner. It was here that Mrs. Hla Oung 
was born in 1856. In 1872 she married Mr. M. Hla Oung 
who, at the time of his decease in 1906, was Comptroller 
of Indian Treasuries, and the only Burman then employed 
in the Treasury Department. She visited England for 
the first time in 1889, in company with her husband, and 
there met the late King Edward (then Prince of Wales), 
at a garden party at Marlborough House; before return- 
ing home she attended a Drawing Room at which she 
was presented to H.M. Queen Victoria. She had 
the honour of entertaining the present King George 
and Queen Mary on behalf of the Burmese ladies, when 
as Prince and Princess of Wales they visited Rangoon 
in rgor. Mrs. Hla Oung again visited England in 


1908, in association with the Buddhist Mission of the 
: 16 
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International Society of Rangoon, and was present at 
the Religious Congress at Oxford. 

In all philanthropic and religious movements Mrs. Hla 
Oung has ever evinced the greatest interest. Viewing 
with alarm the prospect of a purely secular education in 
Burma, she, in conjunction with her husband, founded late 
in 1897 two Buddhist schools, which are the only ones of 
their kind in Rangoon. One of these contains about 
four hundred girls, and the other two hundred and fifty 
boys ; it may be added that they are now self-supporting. 
Mrs. Hla Oung was also responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Society for the Prevention of Infantile 
Mortality in Burma; and in various ways has shown an 
enlightened and earnest care for the advancement of our 
faith, and the general good of her country. Long may 
she live to befriend them ! 
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Che Sutta Dipata, a Collection of 
Old Buddbist Poems.’ 
I 


THE unexpectedly rich discoveries, made in the last 
few years by archzological explorers in the deserts of 
Central Asia, have also assisted Buddhist investigations 
in the most satisfactory manner. Newly discovered 
languages, of Iranian, Tocharian and Turkish descent, 
afford or promise us a view into the realms of the past, 
which seemed’ for ever buried in utter darkness. We 
can see Iranian, Indian, Chinese and Western Christian 
influences all meeting together, and the historian of 
Buddhism cannot but be powerfully attracted by problems 
set before him, by the working of that faith over such a 
wide area of space and time. But the pleasure felt in 
the unfolding of these new horizons before our eyes, 
enhanced as it is by personal concern in the successful 
exploits of the explorers, and our interest in the objects 
discovered by them, which are flowing into our museums 
in such abundant streams, must and will not detract 
anything from investigations of a different kind ; those, 
namely, the aim of which is to inquire into the origins 
of Buddhism. 

Outwardly, these efforts seem somewhat insignificant, 
as do all efforts concerned with the earliest period of 
Indian antiquity, when compared with the brilliant 
discoveries mentioned above. ‘There is no question here 
of digging from out the sands of deserts or the ruins of 
abandoned cities, frescoes, masterpieces of the plastic art, 
or archaic manuscripts. We no longer even need, as 
until very lately, those piles of yellow or green strips of 


1 Translated and published with the kind permission of the Author, and the 
Proprietor of the Deutsche Rundschau. The verse translations are from the pen 


of Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A., who has also revised the prose. 
16—2 
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palm-leaf, which so impressed us with the feeling of a 
strange and alien culture, and on which Buddhist monks 
traced the butterfly signs of Sinhalese writing, or the 
scarcely distinguishable circles of Burmese script. We 
now possess the pristine texts in easily readable print, to 
which the industry and care of European science has 
imparted a very high degree of accuracy—notably 
through the services of the admirably organised Pali 
Text Society of England. Hence there are seldom any 
serious philological difficulties in the way of a clear 
understanding of the text. We have also every reason 
to believe that it is practically impossible for any fresh 
discoveries to add anything to, or make any noteworthy 
change in that which our sources have already revealed. 
But the narrow world, if we will so regard it, into which 
these texts lead us, is the source out of which arise those 
impressive shapes with which we are confronted: the 
ancient community of the Buddha’s disciples, the purest 
and truest embodiment of the Buddhist spirit. Nay, at 
times there is revived in the beholder something of the 
feelings of those old Buddhist pilgrims to whom, living 
in anxious expectation in some dark cave, the wraith of 
the Buddha himself would suddenly appear amidst a 
dazzling blaze of light. 

We desire here to examine one of the books which 
affords us such a vision, a vision sometimes indistinct 
and wavering, sometimes standing out clear and firm. 
It is called the Sutta Nipata,’ a collection of detached, 
incidental discourses, to be distinguished from the care- 
fully planned and arranged large collections of the 
Master’s sermons. We need not hesitate to reckon a 
considerable portion, at least, of this small collection, 
amongst the earliest productions of Buddhism; notably 


1 The Sutta Nipata has been translated into English prose by the lately deceased 
doyer of ancient Buddhist literary research, that eminent Dane, V. Fausboll (Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. X., Oxford, 1881. German version by A. Pfungst, 1889)- 
It may here be mentioned that our comprehension of the Sutta Nipata may also be 
aided by the contribution of materials hitherto buried in China. This we hope to 
secure in the edition of the Sutta Nipata projected by Professor Anesaki of Tokyo, an 
excellent commozsseur of Chinese Buddhist literature. 
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two chapters which are often quoted in other parts of 
the Buddhist sacred writings, and a Commentary on 
which is included in those books. 

When Asoka, the ruler of India about the middle of 
the third century B.c., in one of his rock-inscriptions, 
still extant, recommended by name to the Buddhist 
Order a number of texts, and commanded “that many 
monks and nuns should often hear them and take them 
to heart, as well as the lay brothers and sisters,” there 
were, among the seven texts referred to by him, one or 
two which seem to be found in our collection. It is 
quite credible that the older portions of this collection 
reach back nearly into the very lifetime of the Buddha, 
who died about 480 B.c. Tous the Sutta Nipata is handed 
down, as is all the most ancient Buddhist literature, 
in the soft, sweet-sounding Pali language, the common 
Indian dialect in which this literature was brought to 
Ceylon, where it is preserved to this day. Here and 
there, it is true, the attention of the philologist is attracted 
by certain words which, in the midst of the Pali text, 
have a different phonetic form from that which character- 
ises that idiom. These remarkable survivals prove that 
what we now read in Pali was originally composed in a 
dialect which, though very similar, was of a distinctly 
different idiom. It is the speech of North-Eastern 
India, in which the Buddha himself discoursed, which 
can still be heard in these words. 

Let us first glance at the circumstances in which the 
Sutta Nipata sprang up.—A new faith is preached by 
the Buddha; a new order of monks is founded. It first 
comes into contact with the old faith which is as old as, 
nay, in some of its phases, older than the Indians them- 
selves as a people; a faith the exclusive and priestly form 
of which is laid down in the literature of the Veda. There 
are also sectarian companies of ascetics, representing 
newer, more fully-developed ideas, more like Buddhism 
itself. The days of the great gods of Hinduism, the era 
which persists down to the present time, the age of 
Vishnu and Shiva, had not yet come. 
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It is a well-known fact, that the literary products of 
the Vedic faith consisted mainly in sacrificial hymns to 
the old gods, praising their deeds, their might and 
wisdom, and reminding them, usually in very pointed 
language, of the special privileges—wealth in cattle and 
such tangible possessions—which were expected of them. 
High -above all these gods, there was at that time 
revealed to the thinkers of the Vedic age, the form of the 
All-Being inherent in all existing things, of Brahman, of 
the Divine Nature. It was a memorable turning-point, 
when religious meditation transferred the godhead from 
a sort of higher region of this world, which imagination 
had created and embellished, to a world beyond or, if we 
will, to a mental projection into the Beyond of this 
world’s essence. The doctrine of the Brahman clothed 
itself chiefly in prose, the reason being that it was above 
all things desirable to instruct in these newly-discovered 
mysteries the ignorant, who only understood this lower 
world. In discourses and dialogues, wherein often 
numerous speakers put their powers to the test for or 
against each other, in a clumsy and yet at times wonder- 
fully impressive style, men sought to express in words, 
the manner in which thought and desire turned from the 
individual, from the transitory world of appearance, to 
the hidden majesty of the One and the All. But it was 
inevitable that the emotions of souls, deeply moved by 
the new doctrine, should also express themselves in 
poetry. Monotonous poetry it is; at first hardly more 
than single stanzas or short groups of verse, full of deep 
inwardness pointing to the mystical secret of Him “who 
dwelleth in the cavern, the God, the Ancient ;” and to 
the supreme bliss of rapt meditation, wherein one may 
see him as through an earthly veil : 


‘*‘ Not death the vision of the seer, nor ill nor any care. 
The All he doth behold; the All all-wise doth he attain.” 


Buddhism, in a manner different from that in which 
nascent Christianity was related to the Jewish doctrine 
and cult, completely rejected the Vedic faith in all its 
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forms. A deep gulf separated Buddhism from a sacrificial 
system, and from the palpable nature of lower needs, the 
gratification of which is the main object of such a system. 
It was more nearly related to Brahman mysticism, out of 
which, by a succession of intervening steps, it had 
evolved. Yet from that doctrine, again, it sensibly 
differed, both in its teachings and in the disposition and 
external organisation of the religious life, and, further- 
more, in its personal veneration for the Buddha. He— 
and how far this was justifiable matters not—was to 
his followers, not only the consummation of what already 
existed, but the founder of an absolutely new Kingdom 
of Truth, standing incomparably high above all that had 
gone before. 

The young Christian communities, half a millennium 
later, besides adding documents naturally of their own 
creation, were able to adhere to much of their transmitted 
heritage, and to go on singing at their gatherings the old 
psalms to the ancient God. But Buddhism, like other 
sects, contemporary and of analogous conditions, was 
forced to create an entirely new spiritual literature. That 
it sought support in the pre-existing forms, and above all 
in those of Brahmanic mysticism, needs no telling. The 
main object in these, as well as in Buddhism, was to 
detach the hearer from the visible and tangible world 
of his surroundings, and make him familiar with the 
immaterial, ideal world beyond. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the term “ Upanishad,” the traditional 
designation for the texts of that mysticism, was inci- 
dentally taken over by the Buddhists (in the work which 
we are here considering there are instances of it), and 
used for the exposition of their own teachings. Here, 
however, as compared with the old Upanishads, every- 
thing spreads itself out over infinite space. Here we 
meet with innumerable speakers, all gifted with the 
Indian versatility in literary production. The quiet 
leisure of monastic existence, freed from all the anxieties 
and duties of life in the world, untouched by any of the 
claims of mundane work or service, necessarily increased 
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the inclination for literary creation. Like the Upanishads, 
however, and unlike the New Testament, where real 
situations and the actual sayings of clearly-defined 
individuals, addressed to equally definite hearers or 
readers, everywhere occur, Buddhist literature is of 
an impersonal, shadowy, and one may even in a certain 
sense say, trifling character. Truly as it reflects the 
common spirit of ancient Buddhism, it becomes weak and 
uncertain when attempting to grip the individual, the 
unique incident, the particular utterance; here reality 
but too quickly gets effaced or lost. Usually the 
authors do not speak in their own names, but slip on 
the mask of the Buddha, undaunted by scruples as to 
the authenticity of the so-called Buddha sayings. Prose 
plays the chief vd/e here as in the Upanishads ; in fact, it 
always prevailed in those days, when it was a question 
of handing on some piece of knowledge. Thus the 
formulas, in which the fundamental concepts of the 
Buddhist system of life received their classic expression, 
were written in prose; chief amongst them being the 
“Four Holy Truths,” or the doctrine of the sorrow 
inherent in all existence, and the destruction of that 
sorrow. The standard disquisitions on all parts of the 
teaching attributed to the Buddha himself are laid down 
in prose discourses. The elaborate texts regulating 
the lives of the community and their accompanying 
explanations are also in prose throughout. 

Yet there, too, as in the texts of the Brahman 
mysticism, but in far greater abundance, poetry 
blossomed in profusion and twined itself round these 
fundamental pillars of prose literature. The poetry of 
prayer, it is true, was as little to be found here as in the 
Upanishads. Man no longer, as in the earlier days, 
confronted divine Powers who could grant him the 
possessions he desired. He perceived that the world 
was ruled by impersonal laws of events, and there could 
be no question of flattering them in artistic verse; they 
had to be discerned and exploited. The poetry of 
praise could only take the form of awe-inspired, grateful 
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remembrance. Beyond Nirvana, the human voice could 
not avail to reach, but there was much else that lent 
itself to poetic form. If, as we have seen, the actual 
tenets of the doctrine were more easily handed on in prose, 
that prose was by it led to places where the realm of 
sharply-defined dogmas ceased, and an indefinite pre- 
sentiment (A Avex) and feeling, akin to the mood of prayer, 
was aroused, spanning the gulf between this world and the 
Beyond. Hereof the natural language was poetry. The 
essence, too, of what had been delivered in prose could 
be gathered up in metrical mottoes. The reflection of 
the doctrine in the spirit of the hearer, the triumphant 
contemplation of the inner peace fought for and won 
by the singer, the remembrance of battles sustained, 
the contrast between personal bliss and the suffering of 
those outside, the exhortations to win deliverance and 
to magnify what had been won:—for these and other 
things to which diverse situations gave rise, the 
religious poets created forms for poetical utterance, 
which they indefatigably filled with new matter, and 
often with matter not very new. Certain types became 
established, according to their contents or through the 
continual repetition of a given form of portrayal. There 
were, for instance, certain of the Buddha’s discourses, 
which first expounded their theme by way of instruction 
in prose, and then, with some turn of phrase repeated 
hundreds of times, went on to summarise or illustrate 
the substance of what had been said in poetic form. 
Then there were those of the Master’s poetical 
stanzas in which he is described as “breathing forth”’ 
(udana). An incident or situation leads up to this, 
and culminates with his “breathing forth” a sentence 
which expresses his feelings. Further, there are 
those verses or groups of verse, composed by the 
monks and nuns, conceived at times in a subjective, 
personal tone, alien to this literature as a whole, in 
which they speak of what they have experienced, of 
their spiritual combats and victories, and other things 
of this kind. To these were added popular narrative 
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poems, often not intended for the religious brethren 
alone, but also for the people at large. 

Among these texts, we may even say, at their head, 
stands the Sutta Nipata. It is a collection of short 
addresses in verse, probably owing their origin to many 
authors, but almost universally ascribed to the Buddha. 
They are led up to by prose pieces, mostly irrelevant, 
explaining the situation or the occasion of each separate 
discourse. As an illustration of these Buddha-dis- 
courses, we choose the “ Sermon of the Wise Man.” 
It is apparently identical with one of the texts which 
King Asoka, in the inscription referred to, recommended 
to the pious for their special consideration. Of the fifteen 
verses which compose the discourse, we content ourselves 
with reproducing six, in view of the monotony predominant 
here as almost everywhere else in this literature. 

‘‘ Trafic with men breeds fear; from home-life cometh soil. 

Home-free and traffic-free: such is the sage’s vision. 


“Who cutteth off what is come up, nor soweth new, 
Who yields no room to what for him now cometh up : 
He shall be called the Sage, the lonely-faring man. 
He, even he, hath seen, great Seer, the Way of Peace. 


“Who all hath overcome, discerning all and very wise, 
By all things undefiled, forsaking all, by death 
Of craving freed; him too the valiant call a Sage. 


‘The lonely-faring man, the sage, the self-possessed, 
Whom no man’s praise or blame can e’er avail to shake, 
E’en as a lion by noises unperturbed, as wind 
Uncaptured by a net, and like the lotus-flower 
Whereto no drop may cleave; who leadeth other men, 
By them unled: him too the valiant call a Sage. 


‘Unlike, these two, and far apart where each doth dwell : 
He of the house with wife to keep, and he who naught 
Doth call his own, living the life of piety. 

The unrestrainéd layman harmeth other lives; 
Ever the Sage protecteth creatures, self-restrained. 
‘‘ F’en as the crested, blue-necked passenger of air? 
Can at no time attain the swiftness of the swan, 
So may the house-child ne’er come near the Mendicant, 
The Sage who in the woods doth brood rapt and remote.” 


1 The peacock. 
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The Sutta Nipata contains altogether between eleven 
and twelve hundred such verses, drawn up, for the most 
part, in the same ancient metres in which the priests of the 
Vedas once recited their Sacrificial Hymns, though with 
somewhat more modern developments of versification. 
In general, much in the form of these Buddhist poems 
reminds us of the Veda. For example, we again meet 
with the Riddle Dialogue, a form which not only goes 
back to the Vedic age, but doubtless has its origin in some 
far more distant past. In verse after verse questions, in 
the form of riddles, on matters of the teaching alternate 
with the Buddha’s answers. Vedic dialogues introduce 
numerous questioners in groups to the wise man standing 
in the midst, who knows how to answer them all, one 
after the other, with an ever-equal brilliancy. This was 
undoubtedly a touched-up reproduction of situations to 
which the real life of those circles of men, with their 
delight in the knowledge of their age, must often enough 
have given rise. Thus the last section of the Sutta 
Nipata, putting together a whole series of such little 
speeches in verse, shows how a whole company of 
Brahmans approach the Buddha with questions, and 
receive his answers. The sixteen pupils of a certain 
teacher, amongst them an old man whose sight and 
hearing are already failing, have heard of the Buddha, 
and now, according to the Brahman fashion, with matted 
hair, and clad in antelopes’ skins, they wander from the 
land on the banks of the Godavari in Southern India, 
towards the North. They traverse the kingdoms of the 
North-East, the scenes of the Buddha’s own wanderings. 
They pass his birthplace, and also the town at the gates 
of which he is one day to die, till they reach the spot 
near Vesali, the capital of Magadha, where he has taken 
up his abode on a hill :—. 

“ As thirsty man to waters cold, as to great gain 


The trader, and as one fordone with heat to shade, 

So they in haste sped on their way and climbed the hill. 
‘‘And at that hour the Holy One, begirt by band 

Of bhikkhus, taught to one and all the Word of Truth, 

E’en as the voice of lion roaring in the wood.” 
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And then follow in succession the questions of the 
Brahmans and the Buddha’s answers in rigid opposition 
one to the other. We know how entirely strange to 
Buddhist literature was the art of catching the movement 
of thoughts, oscillating between different minds, and thus 
bridging the differences between him who knew and him 
who knew not. 

The poetical value of the different portions of the Sutta 
Nipata varies considerably, as may well be imagined. 
The best monk was rarely the best poet, and even 
that which the less competent rhymers put together was 
protected by its holy purport and accepted uncriticised. 
Besides individual inadequacy, the defects common to 
the period may also be felt : the tendency, for example, 
to fall into wooden cataloguing of series of dogmatic 
ideas, or the application of methods, more than childish, 
by which wicked or malevolent spirits or sprites of the 
lowest grade appear, in order to inspire the hearer with 
awe or fear. He who understands how to read will 
easily put such things into their proper places. The 
impression made by that which 1s really great and deep 
in these poems will not be lessened by such features ; 
least of all, the impression of how these poets made their 
thoughts ring out through the eternal, unanswering 
distance, to a goal in the Beyond, at the formless picture 
of which, covered but lightly with a veil of simple 
similes, they gaze without exultant joy, yet full of peaceful 
happiness. 

Our text was recited. This unwritten poetry, living 
only in the memory and oral utterance, called, as a matter 
of course, for an audience. But it was not recited in 
regular gatherings comparable with our religious services. 
Here, where existence was wholly devoted to religious 
practice, such meetings only took place for the purposes 
of confession. But whenever it so happened that the 
brotherhood of monks was gathered together, and that 
one of them knew the texts, and was able to recite them, 
he did so. Another of the sacred texts gives us the 
description of one of these recitations. The monk Sona 
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had made a long pilgrimage from the West of India, 
wishing to see the Buddha with his own eyes. They 
lodged him in the same monastery as the Master : 

“Now the Exalted One, after he had spent a great part of the 
night without, went into the house. And Sona went in too, after he 
had spent a great part of the night without. And when the dawn 
was nigh, the Exalted One arose and said to Sona: ‘Let the 
Dhamma. be manifest to thee, bhikkhu, that thou mayest recite it.’ 
‘Even so, Master,’ said Sona, and recited the entire eight-verse 
sections.” 

Whereupon the Master praised his perfect command 
of the letter, his voice, and his delivery. The eight- 
verse sections are a portion of our Sutta Nipata. That 
they really existed in the Buddha’s lifetime, as the above- 
mentioned account would imply, is extremely doubtful. 
Yet the picture of the simple scene here described is per- 
haps well worth retaining. That companionship in the 
_monastery where, reciting sacred poems, they sit up 
watching for the first pale streak of dawn—is there not 
in this a breath of the very air which the Buddha 
breathed, and in which the old pure thoughts of 
Buddhism found their birth ? 


IT. 


Let us now cast a glance at the pictures of persons 
and situations, and above all at the pictures of spiritual 
existence that the Sutta Nipata gives us. We cannot, 
indeed, attempt to render the variegated confusion in 
which it presents these pictures ; that we should arrange 
them is inevitable. - 

To begin with, we must mention the fact that here the 
supernatural and the unnatural are intermixed at every 
step with what is natural ; doings of gods and devils, the 
working of magic forces and many forms of grotesque 
superstition. If we see with admiration how, in Buddhism, 
the old gods were forced to surrender their dominions to 
formless powers, the creations of deep reflection, or what 
ideals are realised, in the person of the Buddha, of an 
inner life which has passed through severe trials, we may 
yet be surprised at finding those same dethroned gods 
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who sit on Meru, the Indian Olympus, singing and dancing 
with childish delight—this being meant seriously, and 
not as poetical licence. And no less will it surprise us, 
that a sage, as a sign of his perfection, could, amongst 
other things, pass his tongue over his face. It is not 
possible to maintain silence on such things ; they belong 
once and for all to the picture of the world as that epoch 
saw it. It is perhaps comprehensible that historical 
development should not always, and in all directions, 
succeed in ploughing the field of mental life with equal 
swiftness and depth; that the strings of this physical 
instrument are not all in pure accord. We must anyway 
accept it as a fact. 

The lives of laymen play a comparatively small part 
in these poems. We meet with but one such picture in 
any detail, that of the herdsman, who rejoices in peace 
over his prosperity, his cows and calves, his bull, the lord 
of the herd: 


‘Obedient is my wife, no wanton she, 
—So said the herdsman Dhaniya— 
Long has she dwelt with me, my well-beloved, 
I hear no evil thing from her against me. 
Now, an it pleaseth thee to rain, god, rain!” 


The house is covered, the fire is kindled, the cows are 
milked, the rice is boiled,—“ Now, an it pleaseth thee to 
rain, god, rain! ”—With him the Buddha holds converse : 
the pleasure of living is confronted with complete detach- 
ment from life. For him the fire is not kindled but 
extinguished ; and he may well say, though in a different 
sense, “ Now, an it pleaseth thee to rain, god, rain!” 

Among holy men, the Brahmans most often appear. 
There is much lamentation over the decay of their good 
old customs, and they long for luxury and riches, for 
carriages and well-bred horses, for large herds and fair 
women, Yet we feel, in that which is said about them, 
a nearness to antiquity and the Vedic age, as yet undis- 
turbed by the Hindu gods and cults of later centuries. 
The old phrases of the Vedic sacrificial system, of the 
teaching and learning of holy traditions, can still be heard. 
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But here the new age rises against the Brahmanic pride of 
caste inherited from the past. It demands the repudia- 
tion of everything that cannot be justified by reason. 
What decides, man’s birth or his deeds? What title 
can the Brahman base upon his birth, seeing it does but 
endow him with the same substances as everyone else ? 
His hair, his eyes and feet are no different from those 
of other people: 
| “ Ask not concerning birth, or vow of guild. 
From dry dead wood is born your sacred fire. ... 


But besides the Brahmans, holy men of other kinds 
appear on the scene. Sect after sect sought salvation 
independently of the old faith. There is self-torment by 
fasting, nakedness, dirt, 


‘‘ And all the unending tale of penances ;”” 


above all there was the desultory errancy of thought 
through regions of barren speculations, the emptiness 
and pettiness of futile dialectic :— 
“ Leaving the one, they cleave unto the other. 
Led by their whims, they ne’er transcend the bonds. 


Now clutching hard, now letting go again, 
E’en as an ape the bough he scarce had held.” 


Against such a background, the appearance of its 
own religious circle, the Buddhist Community with its 
Founder and Master, stands out brightly illuminated as 
the central point of it all. 

First the Buddha himself, the picture of him as it 
existed among his disciples in the oldest period of which 
we have knowledge. 

We do not know whether those who speak saw him 
with their own eyes as he appears in their poems, 


‘¢ Wearing the yellow robe, the homeless wanderer.” 


We seem to feel the noiseless footsteps of the ascetic, 
the breath of another world which surrounds him as he 
fares onward like the shadow of some unearthly being— 


“ With shaven head and mind rapt from the world, 
I walk, nor cleave to any sons of men” — 
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unmoved too by the abuse of unbelievers, of the 
Brahman who speaks harshly to him, when the Buddha 
approaches his house: “Stop, shaveling ! Stop, common 
monk! Stop, thou pariah!’ But believing hearers 
flock together, 


‘¢ People of divers kinds from many a land.” 


And so he sits, 


‘on the Uposatha day, on the fifteenth, it being full moon, in 
the evening ... in the open air, surrounded by the assembly of 
Bhikkhus. Then the Exalted One surveying the silent assembly of 
Bhikkhus addressed them as follows: ” 


And his hearers feel they have reached their long- 
sought goal. One of the disciples puts it into words : 


‘‘So I leaving the men of vision cramped, 
Come as the swan flies to the mighty sea.” 


He himself, having gone his way among friend and 
foe, retires to rest in solitude: 
«¢. . , lean and with few wants and free 


From greed, wise and in meditation rapt, 
Takes his delight in woodland haunts.” 


But the thoughts of his followers accompany him 
always. One old and venerable disciple says : 


‘¢ ] see him with my mind as ’twere mine eyes, 
By night, by day, incessant, watching ever. 
I reverence him while waiting for the morn. 
Methinks I may not live away from him.” 


Such words may well give us an idea of how the 
disciples thought of their Master after his death; of 
that compassionate conqueror of pain, in whom the 
formlessness of the secrets from beyond took on for them 
a visible shape. 

The Sutta Nipata contains three archaic, short 
legendary poems, which refer to important moments in 
the Buddha’s life——a notable asset to research. The 
age of connected biographies of the Buddha, such as 
were compiled later, had not yet come. What we do 
find about the Buddha’s life in this archaic class of 


—_ 
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literature is generally confined to occasional notices, or 
usually to very short accounts in the form of prose, 
which either serve as introductions to his discourses, or 
are put in his mouth as a part of these discourses. Of 
poetical glorifications of his life we have only these three 
pieces.’ It is possible, nay probable, that there was 
nothing more in existence at that time. All three refer 
to events in the Buddha’s early life; clearly not by 
chance. It was the period when great crises were pre- 
paring, great resolutions were taken, when the victories 
were fought for, which later on became unassailable 
facts, no longer needing the narrative poem. Events 
comparable with the story of the Passion in the New 
Testament, are foreign to the life and death of the 
Buddha. For the Perfect One there is no more 
happening nor any more pain. | 
The first of these three pieces narrates a scene just 
after the birth of the Buddha child. The sage Asita 
sees the assembly of the gods transported with joy. 
Singing and music reign on the summit of the world 
mountain Meru ; there is even greater rejoicing than on 
the occasion when, long ago, the gods won their great 
victory against the armies of evil. What has happened ? 
‘‘ The Buddha that shall be, the peerless pearl, 
Is born ’mong men, bringing them weal and good, 
In Sakyan village in the Lumbini. 
Therefore are we thus fain and full of joy.” 
The sage then descends from the realm of the gods 
and goes to the abode of Suddhodana, the father of the 
wonderful child. He sees the boy shining like fire, 
bright like the brightest of the stars, like the sun in the 
clear sky of autumn. Invisible gods hold a canopy over 
him, and fan cool airs. He takes the child in his arms, 
‘And glad at heart he lifted up his voice: 
‘ Beyond compare is he, highest of men!’ 


Then calling his own passing hence to mind, 
Saddened he grew and many tears he shed.” 


1 I pass over such short poems as those simple beautiful verses describing his rest 
on the banks of the Kakutthz river on his last pilgrimage, inserted in the account of 
his last sermons (cf. my Buddha, 5th ed., p. 231). 

17 
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The Sakyas then ask him if he sees some evil threaten- 
ing the child. No, it is not that at which he weeps : 


“ This child the summit of enlightenment 
Shall touch. To him is given to behold 
The vision of supernal purity. 
And he the Wheel of Truth shall make to roll 
In pity for the weal of many souls. 
And far and wide shall spread his holy rule. 


‘ But of my span of life brief spell is left. 
When that is done, comes hour of death for me. 
And not to me is given to hear the Word 
That the Incomparable One will teach. 
Hence am I sad, afflicted and distressed.” ? 


The second story tells of the great turning-point in the 
youth of him who was advancing to Buddhahood : of his 
leaving his home to become an ascetic,—the language of 
the time called the step that so many took the “Going 
forth.’’ It would be impossible to speak of it more simply 
than did this poet. He begins: 


‘¢ Now will I praise the act of going forth, 
E’en as the Seer went forth; and tell of what 
He pondered that he chose so to go forth. 
‘Crowded is household life, the sphere of dust, 
But going forth is as the open air.’ 
Thus he perceived and therefore went he forth.” 


The king of the land, in his mountain town of Raja- 
gaha, sees the begging ascetic, of humble mien, yet 
bearing the tokens of the highest glory. 


1 The reader of Buddhist poetry will be reminded of the story, in the Gospel of 
Luke, of the old man Simeon, who takes the child Jesus in his arms and praises God 
with the words, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” As a matter of fact, the story of Asita 
does play an important vé/e in the now much-favoured hypotheses of the influence of 
Buddhist legends on the Gospel stories. I doubt any such connection. Is it not a very 
natural idea, which might arise in various places independently, that the founder of 
the new spiritual kingdom should be welcomed by one of the old religious order ; he 
who is departing greeting the new-comer, the old man the child; to make the 
contrast between the old and the new as sharp as possible? However, as I have 
often repeated, it is not the business of the Indianist to judge whether the New 
Testament story contains elements, for which one is justified in seeking an explanation 
in a civilisation far removed from that in which they appear. The Indianist can, in 
this connection, only state as a fact, that the Buddhist story is by far the older, and 
that therefore if one has copied the other, this must be the original. 
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‘‘ Begging from house to house, the gate 
Of sense well guarded, and his bowl 
Swiftly he filled, heedful and self-possessed.” 


When the wanderer, having finished his alms-journey, 
sat down outside the town, the king drives out to meet 
him and greets him: ‘“ Thou art young and tender, of 
noble appearance. Tell me thy family.” “My home is 
at the foot of Himalaya, my family is the Sakyas. From 
thence have I gone forth. 


Evil in sense-desires I saw, and peace 
And safety only in resigning all. 
I go to strive; for that my heart is fain.” 


The third poem speaks of an event during the time of 
this struggle. The spiritual hero seeks to attain the 
goal through severe mortification. Mara the tempter 
approaches him: “ Death is near thee! Come, live, for 
better is life. Hard is the way of struggle.’ But he 
waves temptation aside: “I know wherefore thou 
speakest unto me. What have I to do with worldly 
acts ? 


While in my veins the red blood drieth up, 
The bile and phlegm dry up no less in me. 
And while my flesh doth waste away, my mind 
Grows ever calmer, ever more alert ; 
Insight and concentration steadier grow. 
Thy host, ’gainst which the world and all the gods 
May not prevail, with insight I will break, 

’ As one might smash an unbaked pot with stone. 
Master of my intent, and self-possessed, 
I'll wander from this kingdom into that, 
Training a goodly host of followers. 
Zealous and sober they shall work my will, 
And theirs ’twill be to go, against thy wish, 
Thither where having gone, they’ll grieve no more.” 


The evil one sees that he can accomplish nothing. 
For seven years he has pursued his enemy step by step. 
He has fared like that crow— 


‘© Who flew around the stone that looked like fat. 
Here shall I find soft fare, a dainty feast!” 


17—2 
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The crow had to abandon the rock, even as Mara did 
the Buddha: 


‘¢ With sorrow overcome he let his lute 
Slip from his shoulder, and the saddened sprite 
Departed thence.” 


There is more historical reality contained in the 
assumptions of these narratives, in incidental references, 
than in what is the main interest for the narrator. They 
speak of the Buddha’s home in the Himalayas ; his birth- 
place Lumbini is mentioned. Now this name is known 
to us not only from other Buddhist literature, but also 
from the documentary evidence of the well-known inscrip- 
tion found on the actual spot, the discovery of which 
by Dr. Fiihrer about ten years ago so astonished the 
scientific world. On Nepalese territory, among the rice- 
fields, near the jungle-swamps which stretch out at the 
foot of the mountains, stands the stone pillar on which 
King Asoka, in the third century B.c., indicated the 
position of Lumbini, saying, ‘‘ Here the Buddha, the 
Sage of the Sakya race was born.” 

Just as the name of the place is proved to be authentic, 
so the severe penances spoken of in the story of the 
temptation did, in all probability, play an important part 
in the life of the Great Ascetic. But in the essentials 
this archaic form of the stories has completely abandoned 
the ground of reality. Gods and the demon lord of the 
lust of the world appear ; as regards human beings, it is 
improbable that the meeting of the mightiest king of the 
India of that time with the young wanderer, should have 
any greater historical authenticity than the scene in 
which the old sage greets the hallowed child. And yet 
compare this version of the legends with the profusely 
ornamented and later (so to speak) classic form, in which 
the noble youth no longer ‘‘goes forth” quietly and 
alone, but the king’s son flees on his faithful steed into 


1 The comparison of this story with that of the temptation of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness (we are also reminded of the temptation of Zarathustra) conceivably leads to 
considerations like the suggested Asita and Simeon parallel. The same judgment 
applies in both cases. 
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the night, from his wife, the young mother, and the new- 
born child, from the splendour of the royal city, wherein 
at every step the narrative is obstructed by unending 
songs of praise, myriads of gods who exult over the 
event, and by marvel after marvel which accompany it. 
How this manner of glorifying the Buddha’s life 
developed out of an older, more sober type, the Sutta 
Nipata shows us with the greatest clearness. 

From the Buddha and the Buddha-legends we come 
finally to the picture which demands our attention above 
all the things depicted by the Sutta Nipata: namely, the 
personal portrait, in which these monks have drawn the 
features of their own life, of their spiritual welfare. We 
gain some idea of it in the fragment (quoted above) of 
the discourse on the “Wise Man.” Our text is neither 
sparing nor dark on this point. Wecan read the whole 
psychology of the speakers from their utterances,’ 

They are Indians. That is to say they are sensitive, 
even hyper-sensitive, to every impression made upon 
them by the outer world, whether real or imagined. 
They have organisms not strong enough to impose their 
own will upon the world. They have nerves, not 
muscles. They incline to meditation, to self-introspec- 
tion, to floating in a sea of sentiment, to susceptibility. 
Their kindred in remote antiquity are the singers of the 
Vedas, in whose poems the sight of fire, or of the dawn, 
aroused such a crowd of ingenious fantasies and pictures 
woven about with emotion. Centuries later, which still 
lay in the future at the time of the Sutta Nipata, those 
gentle spirits took their place beside those whose 
emotions found such graceful expression in the poetry 
of Kalidasa; poems wherein the cloud brings the 
message of the elf’s love and longing to the solitary elf- 
woman, and in which the daughter of the nymphs takes 
leave of her sisters and foster-children the trees, flowers 
and gazelles in the Grove of Meditation. The same 
truly Indian feeling of relationship with all beings is 


1 I have tried, in what follows, to develop some of the ideas I have partly 
discussed in earlier works, and to enrich them by adding new features. 
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expressed in our text :—“ with everything that breathes 
and moves and stands firm.” 

And now a whole train of events passes in these 
delicate souls, events which in themselves recur in other 
civilised domains—conspicuously in Greece. But here 
all is stamped with the peculiarly Indian features of a 
timidity, which is characteristic of natures such as we 
have just described, and a nervosity which tends to 
vibrate forthwith to excess. They learn to look away 
from the joy and sorrow of the moment to the Whole 
of human destiny, and they stand fixed and terrified 
before the image of death. To the many whose spiritual 
organism is especially susceptible to gloomy, painful 
pictures and feelings, it is not the present, personal or 
national sorrow which casts a gloom over the world— 
as it did, for instance, over those who lived amidst 
poverty and lamentation in Galilee some centuries later, 
to whom the message that the Kingdom of God was 
at hand came as a consolation. Concerned, it may be, 
but little with such sorrows, such minds have leisure 
to meditate on the universal pain inherent in earthly 
existence. All other troubles hang by the one great 
primal evil: death, old age, sickness, and the fearsome 
gloom of that which lies beyond death. And now this 
pessimism is intensified, in that even those things that 
seemed good are stripped of all worth and beauty. Love 
and the joy of life, the most ardent susceptibility to which 
is inborn in the Indian temperament, are like the snake’s 


head on which the wanderer treads. In every endeavour, 
every success, the weary and the discouraged see only the 


failure that is sure to follow sooner or later. Seeing that 
death is a thing which no living being can avert, they 
apply the infallibility and universality, with which it is 
unalterably rooted in the utmost depths of existence, to 
the entire host of the troubles of life. Thought, accus- 
tomed to abstractions, presents its formulas; thought 
ripe enough to trace the universal connection between 
all events and their values, but not strong and prudent 
enough to prevent an apprehensive excitability of 
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temperament from having an influence on its work. 
Catch-words are invented : everything, absolutely every- 
thing, is considered as “impermanent, painful and 
subject to change.’’ Such formulas and the proximate 
feeling mutually strengthen each other. It was then that 
“death ” (Mara) became the name of the divine demon, 
Lord of the world and its pleasures. Much as in primi- 
tive cults one of the chief objects of religion is to procure 
rain, so now by dint of a suggestion which took hold of 
ever larger masses of people, in surroundings particularly 
susceptible to such things, it was death and escape from 
it where no escape there seemed to be, which became 
the primary object of religious care. 

All this is not originally Buddhist; it arose in 
much earlier times. And yet the tone in which our 
book speaks of death and the transience of life, 
sounds as if these terrors had only just taken possession 
of their souls; as if they were new discoveries which, 
with a peculiarly touching mixture of the childlike 
and the thoughtful, are here repeated again and 
again, either differently expressed, or with new similes. 
“Life is short, say the wise”; “deep shut within the 
cave’’ dwell they who abandon themselves to worldly 
pleasures. 


“Look ye on them who say ‘’Tis mine!’ and writhe 
As fish when waters fail and streams dry up.” 


Soon their end approaches, 


s. . . . and fallen on evil they lament: 
Ah! where shall be rebirth when we go hence ? 


‘‘ As ripe fruits in the morn to fall are prone, 
So ever to the born comes fear of death. 


‘¢ The babe and the grown man, both fools and wise 
Of all is Death the ruler, Death the end. 


‘¢Lo! where their kith and kin look on and cry 
Abundantly, one after other hence 
Is borne, as ox to slaughter led away.” 
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And thus they go on the way of transmigration 


‘< from life to life, from night to night.” 


Would they have had the courage to paint life in 
these most gloomy colours only, if the thought that, in 
spite of it all, the last word had not been spoken, had 
not existed in the background ? 

But the Buddha's message which promises peace to 
the terror-stricken is, to quote one of the greatest 
religious psychologists, a faith of the ‘‘ twice-born”; for 
them the world is ‘‘a double-storied mystery.”! The 
conviction that sorrow is the inevitable necessity inherent 
in the very essence of existence, excludes the possibility 
of finding deliverance within the limits of this existence. 
But since the period of Brahman mysticism, thought on 
the metaphysical depths of an order of existence beyond, 
free from death and pain, lies near to Indian minds. 
They might say with Nietzsche “ Misery says: Perish! 
But all pleasure (Lusi, German) demands eternity.” And 
Indian ascetics draw strength from the teaching of the 
Son of the Sakyas, to seek for this “ deep, deep eternity ” 
which, in the language of that time, is called “deliverance 
from death.” 

A certain touch of grandeur, however, is to this extent 
lacking in the portrait of these souls who had left the 
world, that the existence they endeavour to abandon is 
itself devoid of supreme greatness and depth ; and they 
are only renouncing a flowery path of earthly pleasures. 
Yet there remains something impressive in the sight of 
these souls in anguish over the terrors of the world, 
wrestling to gain an understanding of their own need, and 
thus to attain deliverance and a footing where all paths 
cease. How can these apparently weak natures, weak 
indeed in many respects, evolve out of themselves such 
indomitable will? Consciousness of the meeds must be 
makes them conquerors. This will draws its strength 
from the inner singleness of purpose with which it 


1 William James: Zhe Varieties of Religious Experience, 1oth impression, p. 166. 
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concentrates itself on the one highest ideal, and from ever 
looking up to the figure of him who is the way-sign to 
deliverance, and the embodiment of that ideal. Into this 
attitude of mind, verses in our text (cf. p. 256) enable us 
to enter. The old life is cut off at one blow; a new life 
begins among the followers of the Master, a life the sole 
aim of which is to give full scope to the new aspirations. 
Those who need a support in kindred spirits find it in 
the social organisation of the Order created by the 
Buddha, whereby all the old social connections are 
repudiated. The strength of many of them gives way, 
and they are lost to the higher life, but those who hold 
out to the end, they are those very ascetics who in the 
Sutta Nipata, draw pictures of themselves, of what they 
are and what they strive to become. 

Their outward life is only discernible in a few light 
touches, alluding very sparingly to incidents in individual 
experience. The inner life is the only real life, and 
there is little room left for chance in this carefully planned 
order of existence. No home; no external, daily work ; 
no helpful care for those in trouble. Much solitude and 
silence : 


‘¢ Some empty place beneath a tree, or where 
The dead lie still, or in the mountain caves. 


Noisy the shallow beck, silent the mighty stream.” 


Into the village to gather food, and then away again 
into the forest : 
‘¢ His alms-bowl in his hand, he wandereth, 


Dumb-seeming, yet not dumb, despising not 
The modest gift, the giver not disdaining. 


Beneath the tree he meditates at ease.” 


Thus in practices strict and systematic do they perfect 
that ‘“ drying up of all the former things,” “the leaving 
of the hither and the yonder, even as a snake sloughs off 
its worn-out skin,’’ the intimacy with an order not of this 
world. Not through grace comes admission into this 
order. Unconquerable desire for it is accompanied by 
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the consciousness of opening the gate one’s self with a 
firm hand. There is here nothing of the sense of needed 
help, or of the fervent praise and gratitude with which 
the poor soul, in loving humility, receives a Heavenly 
Father’s love, poured down from the heights of Heaven. 
But is there not a special greatness, a really sublime 
aspect of proud, reserved and quiet consistency in that 
here the fighter, the victor, takes the great step alone ? 
In the depths of his solitude there is no sound of con- 
verse with a helper. On the wings of necessity he 
soars softly through the cool ether to the perfection 
beyond... . 

How is the picture of this Beyond reflected in the 
poems of the Sutta Nipata? <A disciple asks the Master: 
‘For souls in mid-stream standing, aye oppressed 

By age and death, the fearsome risen flood, 
Tell thou me of an island, Master, tell !’”’ 
And the Buddha answers : 
‘‘ Nothing, naught-holding, such that matchless isle. 
‘ Nibbana ’—such the name I tell to thee. 
*Tis the destruction of old age and death.” 

It is therefore an ideal, the content whereof lies 
chiefly in this, that it is free from all that from which 
these tormented souls have fought and struggled to 
deliver themselves. Thus this Buddhist conquest of old 
age and death cannot possibly have anything in common 
with youth and life. Buddhist thought cannot conceive 
youth or life without their being subject to decay and 
death. Life is movement. What could possibly be 
further removed from these souls longing for peace, than 
pleasure in movement ? An ideal which would assign to 
him who had reached perfection, the part “nigh to the 
joy of creation in pleasure of coming to be,” ’—of full and 
highly developed living, and which would give full play 
to man’s highest need to live, would have seemed to 
them childish and crude. How could movement, aiming 
at something different from that which had already been 
realised, be compatible with fulness of perfection ? 


1 “Ist er in Werdelust schaffender Freude nah.” Geoethe’s Fassé. 
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The highest life seems a less apt parallel to this ideal 
of perfection than nothingness. The question as to 
whether this equation does not, as a matter of fact, 
prove to be the correct one, has been the object of 
much religio-historical research. The same question 
is asked in one of the dialogues of the Sutta Nipata. 
The Buddha says : 

‘«‘ E’en as a flame, by breath of breezes smitten, 
Flits into oblivion, is accounted for no longer, 


So too the sage, when released from mind and body, 
Flits into oblivion, is accounted for no longer.” 


Here a disciple asks : 


‘‘ Hath he but flitted ? Or is he then no longer ? 
Or doth he live to eternity made whole ? 
This thing, O Sage, to me thou well canst answer, 
Known of a truth is the Dhamma unto thee.” 


And the Master replies : 


‘¢ Nowhere is measure for one gone to oblivion. 
How to speak of him—+that is his no longer. 
Wholly cut off are all forms of our knowing, 
Cut off the channels of speech, every one.” 


If the goal had been annihilation, would he have said, 
“Cut off the channels of speech?” What the Buddha 
here says seems to point to the mystery of another 
world, which is at the same time enigmatic and sure; 
which, though impenetrable to all research, requires not 
to be penetrated, but, owing to its mere existence, pours 
peace into souls which are open to it. The conception, 
or rather the inconceivability, of that which 1s absolutely 
separated from this world, must necessarily remain 
inaccessible to the forms of thought which hold good on 
earth. The metaphysical question as to the relation of 
that ‘“‘beyond” to this “here and now,” as to a secret link 
ultimately binding both together in the one last and highest 
universal’ Unity, cannot by any means arise. But one 
cannot help seeing how ill-fitting was the recent utterance 


1 I may here point out the detailed explanation in my Sxddha, Sth edition 
pp. 316 ff. : 
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of one of our eminent thinkers, when he named “ the 
highest fruit of knowledge, truth,” as the ideal of 
Buddhism." To him the Sutta Nipata gives answer 
when it says of the genuine disciple, “neither doth he 
cleave to knowledge.’’ The dominant state of mind in 
the Buddha’s disciple is certainly a very different one 
from the theoretic temperament which thirsts after know- 
ledge. He does not attempt the impossible task of 
giving a dialectic basis to Nirvana, but he tries to live 
it—if one may use the word “live” in this connec- 
tion— 
‘To him for whom there’s naught, either before, 


Or after, or between. .. . 
Who lusteth not for this world or the next.” 


Explorer of the pathless he, 


“‘ His going no one knoweth, neither gods, 
Nor spirits of the air, nor fellow-men ; ” 


he feels himself buoyant, cool and free in the ether of 
that Beyond, soaring in the unnameable; there where 
“the king of death will not behold him gazing down 
upon the world.” 

Many an old statue of the Buddha inspires us with 
something of this feeling, but it could only find its deepest 
expression in verse, in poems like those of the Sutta 
N ipata. 


HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
e 


3 Wundt, Volker psychologie, I1., 3 (1909), p. 720. © 
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Che Buddhism in Beraclitus. 


THE simultaneous or practically simultaneous discovery 
of some fact, or institution of some principle, has repeatedly 
been a subject of curious remark. Thus Adams and 
Leverrier were joint propounders of the Neptune theory, 
afterwards verified by Galle; Darwin and Wallace 
originated the theory of natural selection at nearly the 
same time; and Priestley and Scheele both discovered 
oxygen consentaneously. Inall three cases, and in many 
similar ones, the investigators were working in apparently 
absolute independence of each other. 

A close study, however, of such phenomena soon brings 
us to the conclusion that an absolute coincidence in point 
of time is extremely improbable; one of the rivals, if we 
could perfect our inquiries, must have been the originator, 
the other was an unconscious follower. If, then, a direct 
conscious transference forms no part of the question, how 
is the result brought about ? Two theories have been 
suggested. According to the first, like circumstances 
produce like results. A science cultivated in one country 
is much the same thing as a science cultivated in another ; 
and if we have two philosophers of similar temperament, 
disposition, endowments, specialities and physical sur- 
roundings, they may naturally be expected to arrive at 
like incidents at the same time. Butsurely this is asking 
for too many conditions in concurrence, to say nothing of 
others equally necessary. And so we come to the much 
simpler second alternative,—that of telepathy. 

Telepathy has been so thoroughly investigated of late 
years, that no one can now doubt it as a fact. Experimen- 
tally, it merely requires the Marconi conditions,—a strong 


1 An address delivered before the Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
July 17th, 1910. 
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transmitter and a receiver in tune with the transmitter— 
and the communication is made, regardless of distance. 
The person receiving does not necessarily know the 
person, or the personal conditions, of the sender. It will 
be observed that this theory is not only simpler than the 
other, but it is much preferable on the ground of economy 
of effort, and of sensory circumstances. As an instance, 
then, of ancient telepathy, I wish to draw your attention 
to the Buddhism we find in Heraclitus—in other words, 
to the Buddha as a telepathic missionary. That the 
Buddha claimed this power, we know from the Samaniia- 
Phala Sutta (Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, 
88—go). It is an attribute of the pure in heart. 
Unfortunately, we moderns have contented ourselves with 
establishing the fact of telepathy, but have not yet reduced 
it to an organised science. 

The Buddha dates are 563— 483 B.c.; those of 
Heraclitus, 535—475 B.c.; so that these great teachers 
were contemporaries for about forty-four years. The 
Buddha’s career as a teacher began shortly after the birth 
of Heraclitus. We have no evidence that any of the 
Buddha’s missionaries ever reached Ephesus, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that, if they had done so, some 
literary proof would have been forthcoming. Patna, which 
is in the heart of the Buddha’s country, is about 4,000 
miles from Ephesus. It is probable that no direct 
evangelisation reached so far until the time of the great 
effort under King Asoka. 

Heraclitus, like the Buddha, was of aristocratic descent. 
He, too, began thinking at an early date, and decided on 
leading the life of a recluse. In order to isolate himself 
more effectually, he gave up the hereditary office of 
basileus (probably something to do with the “ mysteries ”) 
to his younger brother. His contempt for the ignorance 
of his fellow-townsmen was something immense. One 
never hears of him “ cheering and gladdening ” them with 
his discourse. And occasionally he betrayed some sad 
faults of temper. But he well knew that he had made a 
very important and original discovery. Meditate upon 
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this as he would, he was much hampered by the difficul- 
ties naturally incidental even to so plastic a language as 
Greek. The different terms which he uses to express a 
variety of things are to a great extent interchangeable in 
meaning. Some similar difficulties occur in Pali. But 
the distress of the great Ephesian was so marked, that 
even his clever contemporaries named him “The 
Obscure.” Socrates, who read his work, said that, so 
far as he could follow it, it was very satisfactory; but 
“the book requires a tough swimmer.” How different 
from the clarity of the Buddha! What, then, was the 
position of this aloof, profound and struggling genius ? 

Heraclitus differed from the Eleatics just as the Buddha 
differed from the Brahmans. That school believed that 
the One is God, and that God is self-existent, eternal, 
unchangeable, immovable, of the same substance through- 
out, and in every respect incomparable with man. It 
took its rise in a justifiable dissidence from the popular 
mythology, and may be said to have been founded in 
a complete opposition of thought to sense. Sense gives 
only false appearances, not being ; thought gives a know- 
ledge of being and God. Between thought and material 
being there was no distinction. Creation, change, 
destruction, diversity, multiplication, time, space, and 
sensations are all false appearances. ‘For a thing 
cannot arise from what differs from it.” 

Buddhists will at once recognise fundamental differ- 
ences between the Eleatic teaching and that of our Lord. 
Those who wish to investigate for themselves the 
doctrines of Heraclitus will find them in Lassalle’s learned 
and laborious work (1858),—a work sometimes deserving 
the epithet cast upon his master. Only one little study— 
On Nature—has come down to us ina genuine condition ; 
we have to depend for the rest mostly on quotations and 
references found in contemporaneous and later writers. 

The opinion of Heraclitus with regard to the gods, was 
that they were the subject of continual change. The 
world itself was not made by them; nor, indeed, by men. 
Sometimes,—as in the case of Apollo and Dionysus,—he 
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even interchanges their characters, so unstable does he 
consider them. Zeus, he says, is a skittish boy, playing 
with marbles and “ pottering about” (d:adepduevos)- 
He could not have regarded Zeus very seriously. As to 
the “ mysteries,” he indulges in a severe polemic against 
them. Ritual is of no value to mankind. 

The world originates from fire with “ craving ’ 
(xpnopoovvn) ; and will be reconverted into fire, period 
after period, in accordance with fixed law. Fire is not 
necessarily or always physical fire; but means something 
indefinitely expanded or tenuous. The world, therefore, 
will come to an end and then be remade, an indefinite 
number of times. Here Heraclitus had caught hold of 
an important physical phenomenon, that of variable stars, 
to say nothing of periodicity in modern chemistry. The 
“kalpas” of early Buddhist literature correspond with 
these “periods” ; but it is very doubtful if the Buddha 
himself ever propounded anything suggestive of a 
cosmogony. The various stages in a world-growth are, 
(1) fire, (2) air, (3) water, (4) earth,— by successive con- 
densation ; and the order is reversed by succesive rarefac- 
tion. So that there is always going on a “ way up” anda 
“way down.” Air, water and earth,taken together, may be 
looked on as correlatives of fire. Everything is changed 
for fire, and fire for things,as gold is exchanged for things 
and things for gold ; that is, there is a quantitative value on 
all cosmic transactions. Here again, we come across a 
well-known “modern” discovery. And, if we regard 
“fire” as material, it is the Unity in the world of things. 

Behind all nature is Necessity, which is at the same 
time a Logos; so that the process of development is a 
reasoned one. “ Strife is the father of things”; but it is 
also a harmony: and the two are like the interaction of 
the bow and the lyre. Here is another pair of cor- 
relatives. 

Heraclitus differs from the Buddha in admitting the 
existence of souls; but the term is ill-defined. The soul, 
is apparently a kind of “exhalation” (dva@vpiacis) not 
having any bodily property, and evidently some early 
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stage of condensation from the “fire.” A further stage 
of condensation towards water destroys it. In the 
natural course of things, ¢.g., at death, the soul returns 
‘‘up” to the generated Logos, and is used anew, but not 
apparently with the same individuality. While we live, 
our souls are dead in us. Our duty is to realise our self, 
and then separate from the sensible and realise the One 
as Logos. 

Wisdom is one thing. It is to know the thought by 
which all things are strewed through all things. The 
wise man looks at things as a whole. The highest good 
is to rouse one’s self to alertness to receive the universal 
reason : ordinarily this will be found in public law. Law 
and order are absolutely immanent in the world. Every- 
thing living means the death of something else, so that 
the sum total of energy must remain constant. Every 
exertion of the will is at the expense of soul. Freedom 
of the will is definitely associable with an individual only : 
and Man's character is hts fate. 

These last two sentences are, we need hardly say, 
intensely characteristic of Buddhism. While the Buddha 
is constantly appealing to his auditors as free to receive 
or reject the truth, on the other hand, he points out the 
strict determinism of Karma. We make our own prison, 
hesays. Wecannot escape the quantitative consequences 
of either a good or evil thought or act. But it is open 
to us to make good rather than bad karma if we will. 
And this is one of the commonest Buddhist correlatives 
—freedom and determinism. 

We must now consider the most important point in the 
whole Heraclitic doctrine. Just as the Buddha thought 
out for himself a really new and original position, so 
Heraclitus faced his predecessors, and denied one of their 
fundamental postulates. Far from admitting that change 
is an illusion, he declares it to be the great reality. 

Everything flows; nothing stands still. You cannot 
come down twice to the same stream,—and everything is 
a stream. We can only call it “same” as a convenience 


of speech. Nothing escapes the universal law of flux, 
18 
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whether it be gods, men, or matter. Change, under 
various names, is the ultimate truth. 

At this point, we may suitably pause to take note that 
a doctrine of this extraordinary novelty could scarcely 
have originated per se among the uncongenial surround- 
ings of the Ephesian philosophers. It is Anicca, and 
nothing else. And when we go on to consider the 
details of the doctrine, we shall see the resemblance 
growing into a close identity. The pendulum swings 
from opposite to opposite. The IS and IS NOT are the 
same. This swing conciliates the One with the Many. 
Wherever you go, no matter what phenomena you con- 
sider, there is the ever present transiency. As with the 
Buddha, so with Heraclitus, the shift is always from one 
correlative to another, and back. The “way up” and 
the “way down”; wisdom and ignorance; life and 
death; joy and sorrow; good and evil; freedom 
and determinism ;—are unity in pairs. 

According to Heraclitus, this “becoming,” as it is 
termed, is eternal in its nature. It is itself the great 
truth, the very being, the One. To learn this is to 
know everything, to become the One. Mistrust the 
senses, for they are “stiff and dead”; they are “ bad 
witnesses,” and understand nought of ‘‘ becoming.” 
Turn to your inner self; ever purify and reform that, 
until the soul returns to the Logos whence it came. For 
man is free to make himself, and take his full share in the 
seriated cause (eipapyéyn) which 1s his destiny. 

Such, in brief, are the leading conclusions of Heraclitus. 
To have arrived at them, in the midst of much that was 
adverse and ill-contrived, shows elements of true great- 
ness, never surpassed, perhaps, but by one Master. He 
largely influenced his contemporaries, and founded a 
school which eventually disappeared amid uncongenial 
surroundings. We may, with some reservation, but not 
inappropriately, consider him as the farthest Western 
outpost of our own religion. 

We are now in a position to make a definite comparison 
between Heraclitus and the Buddha; in other words, to 
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ascertain how far the Eastern influence has filled and 
influenced the former. And, in the first place, we are 
struck with the universal clearness of the Buddha. Every- 
where in his dialogues and parables the true meaning is 
evident, crystalline, distinguished. None could have 
given him the epithet “obscure.” Everywhere also in 
the dialogues there is a subtle tone that comes from the 
background, as one reads, of immeasurable superiority to 
all his hearers. 

Let us hear the Buddha’s own recital. ‘‘ Whether 
Buddhas arise, O monks, or whether Buddhas do not 
arise, it remains a fact, and the fixed and necessary 
condition of being, that all its constituents are transitory. 
' This fact a Buddha discovers and masters, and when he 
has discovered and mastered it, he announces, publishes, 
proclaims, discloses, minutely explains and makes it 
clear, that all the constituents of being are transitory.” 

This is the first of the three great “ characteristics,” 
and its importance in the Buddhist scheme is evident 
from the sixfold declaration as to the mode of its 
divulgence. Doubtless the discovery has been made 
many times, and there is no great literature that does not 
contain some reference to the fact, that the world is a 
fleeting show. But our Lord’s announcement goes far 
beyond that. Transiency, he says, is a fixed and neces- 
sary property of all the constituents of being. Therefore 
we shall never escape from it, until we escape from being. 
What then is the prospect before him who has realised 
this awful fact, felt the misery of his being’s constituents, 
yearned for some stable anchorage, and so far yearned in 
vain ? Sorrow inevitably comes in with the discovery 
that all is change. Is there any hope? Is there any 
remedy ? Much must depend on our capacity of 
realising what “being” is, and upon the nature of our 
desires; for desire is ever a parent of sorrow. What 
does the Master tell us now? He offers us the eightfold 
prescription of perfect righteousness. He explains its 
ingredients, he encourages us, he rebukes us, he leaves 


the whole instruction replete with detail. And finally 
18—2 
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he tells us that there is a condition transcending even 
righteousness. Every grade of intellect and feeling is 
touched by this far-reaching doctrine. Nota single gap 
is left. He who can understand its most elementary 
rudiment is already on the way; he who has transcended 
righteousness has already left the ‘“‘ way ”—he has reached 
the ‘‘ other shore,” Nibbana. 

Making, then, our comparison, we recognise very 
distinctly that Heraclitus had the message of transiency. 
He, too, had perceived that all being, animate and 
inanimate, was subject to this law. But he lays no stress 
upon sorrow ; and his prescription for betterment is to 
- gaze on Unity. Leave behind you the Individual, and 
seek only the One. 

On the other hand, the Buddha does not lay much 
stress on the synthesis of contraries. He leaves the fact 
to speak for itself, as speak it must. But it is not a 
moral element in the amelioration of mankind, or more 
than a matter of impermanent interest. 

As we have seen, the Ephesian philosopher had a 
fairly clear conception of the quantitative nature of all 
change. One thing is exchanged for another, one effect 
succeeds one cause, on a footing of strict equivalence,— 
the payment of the “uttermost farthing.” Had he 
followed this up, we might have had the great doctrine of 
Karma installed upon Western soil. . . . As it happened, 
eiuapyérm (=the seriated law of change) was the limit 
of the Heraclitic position, and this was eternal. 

The Buddha, on the other hand, taught the gradual 
fatigue and exhaustion of Karma, and laid great stress 
on the generation of the good kind. In the ultimate 
event, of course, all karma ceases with the lapse of 
personality. 

The third great characteristic in Buddhism is as 
follows: — “Whether Buddhas arise, O monks, or 
whether Buddhas do not arise, it remains a fact and the 
fixed and necessary condition of being, that all its 
elements are lacking in an Ego. This fact a Buddha 
discovers and masters, and when he has discovered and 
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mastered it, he announces, teaches, publishes, proclaims, 
discloses, minutely explains, and makes it clear, that all 
the elements of being are lacking in an Ego.”’ 

What evil is there that we may not trace to selfhood ? 
It blocks the path to all amelioration. Every interest is 
a separate interest. We raise up the fiction of “ others,’— 
other beings, other spaces, other days. We strengthen 
the fiction by the practice of competition ; we cultivate it 
by greed and the sense of aggrandisement and pleasure. 
Most of us very naturally believe in a personal soul or 
entity conferred upon us at birth and proceeding to 
eternal bliss or misery at death. Death, instead of being 
a mere incident, becomes a perilous venture, only to be 
rendered safe by the priest. 

From all this the Buddha preached deliverance, to be 
attained, either in this life or a later one, by our own 
exertion. But Heraclitus had not realised this; and the 
Soul, with him, was some material indweller, ultimately 
destined to return to the seed (Logos) whence it came; 
whence again, as part or not of some other portion, it 
was destined to house itself anew in some bundle of 
sensory associations. Thus, the wheel, with him, 
eternally rotates, and apparently there is no escape from 
the endless oscillations of the everlasting pendulum. 
The idea of rebirth had not occurred to him, and, as a 
necessary consequence, he could not trace the effect of 
rebirth in association with the dying karma. It is true 
that, in a noble sentence, he draws us away from the 
particular to the universal :—“ It is wise for those who 
hear, not me, but the Logos, to admit that all things are 
One”’: but the great Unity is an unending process after 
all. Is there no escape from it? To this question he 
has no answer. 

‘ If we regard Heraclitus at a dispassionate distance, 
we can see clearly the artistic and constructive Hellenic 
intellect struggling with its Eastern message. His mind 
is far more busy in shaping a reasoned cosmogony than 
in working out a scheme of deliverance from sorrow. 
Everyone knows how the Buddha absolutely refused to 
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consider such topics. Even the Heraclitic announce- 
ment that all things originate with ‘“‘craving,” though 
highly Buddhist in tone, is of no permanent interest to 
the great sorrow of man. 

Let us test Heraclitus in another way. The Buddha 
followed up his great pronouncement against separateness 
with the most beautiful picture ever drawn of human 
love. “As a mother loves her son, her only son, and 
protects him even at the risk of her own life,’—how 
these words haunt the memory! And even so are we to 
love our enemies! And the love is to be immeasurable, 
of all space, unstinted, free from all sense of differing or 
opposing interests. But where, alas! is “love” in 
Heraclitus ? It is possible, of course, that the word may 
have occurred in his teaching; but if so, it has failed to 
come down to us. Neither had he in his temperament the 
infinite Compassion of our Lord or the Pity enjoined 
on our early Saints. The multitude were ignorant, 
contemptible, unworthy of the wise. 

Heraclitus, like the Buddha, can hardly be said to 
have constituted a theology. The Buddha recognised, 
most reasonably, the existence of beings of higher orders 
than ourselves, some of them even capable of rendering 
us assistance in our need. Itis much to be regretted that so 
little attention has been paid to this branch of Buddhism. 
Brahma and the devas frequently occur in Pali literature. 
But there is no supreme “ All-Father’’ or personal God 
in the Christian or Pagan sense. - Gods and all other 
beings are subject to the great law of transiency ; great 
Brahmi is inferior to the Buddha. Heraclitus has not 
much to say about them. The air, it is true, is full of 
gods and ‘demons ’”’ (devas); but there is something 
akin to jest in his treatment of the eminences of the 
older mythology. 

Again, as regards righteousness, its value with the 
Buddha lies in a consideration as between man and man ; 
but not ultimately, for he recognises no ultimate “ other "' ; 
he claims it as being the only possible method for the 
cure of sorrow. Heraclitus, who, strange to say, does 
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not deal with sorrow, finds his righteousness in insight 
into the cosmic process,—the reasoned, ordered synthesis 
of contraries,—the One countering the Many. 

As we have seen, the Buddhist interest in Heraclitus 
mainly centres in this synthesis. Contraries, or, as we 
should term them now, “correlatives,”’ constantly appear 


in Buddhist literature. Time and eternity, existence 


and non-existence, finite and infinite, subject and object, 
cause and effect, are some of the familiar instances. But 
the Buddha barely considers their synthesis. More 
important to him is it to demonstrate that allare illusions 
of selfhood, and cease to be in question at all as selfhood 
is vanquished. And so he reaches a transcendent height 
never attained by any other teacher. He sees the 
counter-position to all these correlates,—itself the final, 
unrelated correlate, Nibba&na,—the crown of the “right 
effort”? of mankind. 

Heraclitus, then, can never take the place for us of his 
utterly enlightened contemporary. He received the 
message on a tarnished instrument, and gathered 
uncertain signals. But he had heard the vast truths of 
transiency, law and desire, and proclaimed these, at 
least, rightly and clearly to the world. The Buddhist 
knows well what that means; and will not deny to his 
E phesian brother the dignity of a great apostle. 


Epmunp J. MILLs. 
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Che Daily Life of a Cay-follower 
Of the Buddha. 


In the English translations—as yet so few—of the 
Buddhist Sacred Books and Commentaries, we find that 
most of the direct teaching is addressed to the Bhikkhus 
or mendicant monks belonging to the Order which was 
founded by the Buddha himself, and unless this is borne 
in mind much of the teaching will to the lay-follower 
seem inexplicable. It is of such a character, that it 
points in its logical effect to the life of a recluse, as that 
by which he may obtain with more efficiency and greater 
speed the state of mind of an Arahat or Buddhist saint. 
‘The selfless, wish-free life of the Bhikkhu, unhindered 
by family ties, property, buying and selling, social duties, 
etc., is so circumstanced that these causes of a clinging to 
life are removed, and with them the attendant appetites. 
As such a life is for the lay-follower almost impossible, 
he is compelled to take a lower aim, and so to order his 
life as to be as near in accordance with the Teaching of 
the Great Exemplar as he may. 

For him the application of many of the principles 
embodied in the teaching must necessarily be modified, 
or at least more freely interpreted. Toconsider how far 
that application may extend is our immediate purpose, for 
it is in application that difficulties mainly arise. 

Among the few translations bearing more directly upon 
the rules of conduct of the lay-follower and the ordinary 
citizen are the following : The Mahamangala Sutta,’ the 
Vasala' and the Brahma-Jala’ Suttas. The first is given 
in the form of eleven stanzas, as uttered by the Buddha 


1 Vide Sutta Nipata, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X., and the “ Buddhist 
Review,’ October, 1909. 
2 Rhys Davids, “ Dialogues of the Buddha,” Vol. I. 
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in answer to the question put to Him by a Deva, as to 
what constituted “the greatest blessing.” The answer 
is that to live a good and holy life is the greatest blessing, 
so that Nibbana be attained.’ The Vasala Sutta discusses 
who might be called an “‘outcaste.’”” Such a one who, 
living in darkness, causes misery to others, he might be 
called an outcaste. The third indirectly teaches the lay- 
follower what are considered the “ minor details of 
mere morality.”” They are only “minor” and “mere 
morality” as compared with the remaining subject of the 
Sutta, which tells us what the Tathagata really is, as 
differentiated from what the unconverted man might say 
of Him without error. 

The lay-follower knows that the religion is based upon 
knowledge, and not faith merely ; that its founder taught 
and most minutely explained all His teaching, all His 
discovery, concealing nothing ; and further that He com- 
manded nothing to be done because He said it; He left 
each one to be his own master. The doctrine was not to 
be received except by understanding, and not upon any 
authority. He taught the inviolability of law, and the 
utter uselessness of any form of speculation, and that 
knowledge and practice are the only things of value. 
When the Buddha passed into Nibbana His last saying 
was: “.. . appamadena sampadetha ”—“ work out 
your salvation with diligence.” That is the task; let us 
help each other to perform it. 

The religion makes two irresistible appeals to man. 
As it is based upon knowledge, which every one is able to 
_ verify for himself according to his capacity, it appeals to 
his intellect. It is also founded upon compassion, and as 
the highest knowledge consists of realising the truth of 
sorrow from which compassion springs, it appeals to his 
heart. 

The three fundamental facts from which the whole 
sublime system is formed are the Three Characteristics : 
Anicca, Dukkha, and Anatta. Anicca, ‘“‘ That all the 


1 From this reply it is to be observed (as it was addressed to a Deva), that to live 
a holy life was a higher blessing than to become a Deva. 
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constituents of being are transitory,” that is, there never 
is any being’ in any form of life, there is a constant ariseng, 
becoming, and passing away. Dukkha, “That all the 
constituents of being are misery,” that 1s because these 
components of being are transitory, and involve incessant 
change by their very constitution. Beings that are born 
must inevitably decay and die, just as they that die must 
inevitably be born again, so long as the clinging to life 
lasts. ‘They are bound to sorrow, grief and despair, and 
in fact are misery. Anatta, ‘‘ That all the constituents of 
being are lacking in an Ego,” that is, there is no abiding 
entity in any form of existence. It is evident that the 
first characteristic involves the other two. 

The Four Noble Truths follow upon these facts. They 
are really only one, as the Lord Buddha said, ‘‘One 
thing only do I teach, O monks, Sorrow and the release 
from Sorrow.” It is divided into four sections, generally 
in this form : Sorrow, the cause of Sorrow, the cessation of 
Sorrow, and the Path leading to the cessation of Sorrow. 

The great fact that the burden of life is sorrow 
or misery, that, compared with the utter peace of 
Nibbana, the state beyond all existence, life, even in its 
best moments, is, viewed rightly, but misery, is the funda- 
mental fact by which all things that live will be drawn 
together eventually in one bond of sympathy and love. 
This recognition of the truth of sorrow its the beginning 
of enlightenment; the complete realisation of it in all its 
significance and bearings is the highest attainment of the 
Utterly Awakened, the “‘Sammadsambuddhassa.”” Then 
comes that peace which passes all understanding, the 
peace which zs, and which never passesaway. The non- 
understanding, the non-recognition, of this truth is Avijja, 
Unwisdom, the not-knowing, which causes “beings buried 
in blindness continually to seek rebirth.” Those who 
are thus plunged in the darkness of Avijja cling to life in 
which sorrow reigns triumphant. 


1 It should be pointed out that the whole of the European languages are formed on 
the fundamental idea of a god and an immortal soul. In the Buddhist teaching there 
is neither, hence there is no deg, but only decoming. 
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“ The Buddhas discover, proclaim and minutely explain 
this fact” and further, show the way to release from 
sorrow, first by example in their life, secondly by their 
teaching. The way to the cessation of suffering is the 
Eightfold Path. It is obviously the highest wisdom 
rightly to understand this path, and to apply it to our daily 
lives if we wouldabandon misery. The Path is divided 
into eight sections (not to be regarded as steps) which 
lead towards a definite goal. They are dependent, and 
interdependent ; any one of them completely realised in 
living, thought, word and deed would involve the rest. 
They are as follows :—1. Samma-ditthi, Right belief or 
Right knowledge. 2. Samma-samkappa, Right aims, 
aspirations or resolve. 3. Samm4a-vaca, Right speech or 
words, 4. Samm4-vattana, Right conduct, behaviour or 
action. 5. Samma-Ajiva, Right livelihood or occupation. 
6. Samma-vayama, Right endeavour or exertion. 
7. Sammia-sati, Right recollectedness, memory, awareness 
or contemplation. 8. Samm4a-samadhi, Right ecstasy, 
concentration or meditation." The Buddha says: 


‘And what, O monks, is Right Knowledge? The knowledge of 
misery, O Monks, the knowledge of the origin of misery,.... of 
the cessation and the path leading to the cessation of misery, this, 
O monks, is called ‘ Right Knowledge.’ ”’* 


Again He says, as recorded in the Samyutta Nikaya, 


‘The world, for the most part, holds either to a belief in 
being or to a belief in #on-being, but for one who, in the light of 
the highest knowledge, considers how the world arises, ... and 
considers how the world ceases, the beliefs in the being and non- 
being of the world pass away. The world is bound up in a 
seeking, attachment and proclivity, but a monk does not sympathise 
with this attachment or proclivity, nor with the mental affirmation 
of an Ego. He does not doubt that it is only evil (or misery) that 
springs into existence, and only evil (or misery) that ceases from 
existence, and his conviction of this fact is dependent on no one 
beside himself. This is what constitutes ‘ Right Belief’ or ‘ Right 
Knowledge.’ ” 


1 Samma = “wholly, completely, truly,’’ and so “ right” or ‘‘ correct.” 
3 From the Digha Nikaya ; Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 373 
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Again he points out that 


“ Birth is suffering, decay is suffering, disease, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, pain, grief and despair are suffering. Not to get what 
one desires is suffering; in short, the five aspects of existence are 
suffering.” 

One form of life exists upon others and by the death 
or slaughter of others. In this incessant state of change 
one desire arises, takes form and passes away, to be 
immediately succeeded by another. There is therefore 
no rest, no peace, so long as we are bound to the Wheel 
of Life, inasmuch as at the moment of birth every exist- 
ence is sentenced as it were by its very composition, to 
disease, decay and death. No matter how sweet the 
passing hour may be, it must inevitably be followed by 
its inherent sorrow. There is always the future to be 
faced. Not only our own death must we look forward 
to, but that of those for whom we would rather die 
many times than they should suffer. We see all forms 
of life clinging to this whirling wheel, fascinated, blinded 
by its horrible beauty ; taking and giving death, dealing 
blows of agony and receiving them. We see men turn 
in their anguish, crying to the gods who cannot help 
them, for they cannot help themselves. But we see, 
too, the gentle, compassionate Buddha, with all-avail- 
ing knowledge, pointing out the way of Release. So 
we acknowledge the truth of the Teaching, and in that 
very acknowledgment, which is a partial realisation of it, 
we already begin to feel the cessation of sorrow. Every 
one who follows the path is released from suffering by 
just so much (no more, and no less) as he has realised 
the truth of the Eightfold Path in himself. He realises 
that there is no self—that neither he nor any one else has 
any self in a permanent sense, That as he and they and 
all else are for ever changing materially, physically, and 
mentally, indeed are becoming, interchanging and pass- 
ing away continually, that he is they and they are he, 
that there is but one life, which through his not-knowing, 
undeveloped stage of growth he imagines to be divided 
into separate, enduring entities. He realises that it is 
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“through desire, or cleaving to existence that one comes 
to be, and that by not cleaving to it, one does not come 
to be.”” He realises, with Sariputta, that all things have 
an origin and a ceasing. He discards the Avijja-worship 
of the Buddha, which has caused His life to be enshrouded 
with marvels, and recognises that this worship proceeds 
from Avijja. 


«¢ And what, O monks, is Right Resolve? The resolve to renounce 
sensual pleasures, the resolve to have malice towards none, and 
the resolve to harm no living creature, this, O monks, is called 
‘Right Resolve.’ ” 


Renunciation of all delights of the senses, if they are 
of an ignoble character, is for the lay-follower possible, 
and well within his reach. To have malice towards no 
man is also possible, and with the practice of meditation 
it is to be accomplished within a comparatively short 
time. But the next resolve to harm no living being is 
one so far-reaching in extent, that it requires great and 
careful consideration. As it is necessarily the funda- 
mental of Right Behaviour, in which is included absten- 
tion from destroying life, it will be taken up under that 
section, and also under Right Occupation or Livelihood. 

‘¢ And what, O monks, is Right Speech ? To abstain from false- 


hood, . . . from backbiting, . . . from harsh language, ... from 
frivolous talk, this, O monks, is called ‘ Right Speech’”; 


or, as is said in the Brahma-Jala Sutta, 


“The unconverted man might say of Gotama the recluse,} 
‘He speaks truth, from the truth he never swerves; faithful 
and trustworthy, he breaks not his word to the world... . 
Putting away rudeness of speech, he holds himself aloof from harsh 
language. Whatsoever word is blameless, pleasant to the ear, 
lovely, reaching to the heart, urbane, pleasing to the people, beloved 
of the people—such are the words he speaks. ... Putting away 
frivolous talk, he holds himself aloof from vain conversation. In 
season he speaks, in accordance with the facts, words full of meaning, 
on religion, on the discipline of the Order. He speaks, and at the right 
time, words worthy to be laid up in one’s heart, fitly illustrated, 
clearly divided, to the point.’” . 


1 “ Gotama the Recluse’’ is the manner in which the unconverted speak of the 
Buddha. Hence the absence of the capital letters from the personal pronouns in this 
passage. 
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Such are the methods of speech which the lay-follower 
finds recommended by his Master. As writing, reading, 
hearing or listening to speech are included, all the above 
applies equally to them; for to-day there is as much 
written which is foolish and harmful as there is spoken. 
Most of the novels, journals and newspapers are devoted 
to sensational, excitable incidents, to murder, catastrophe, 
war, theft, and to the applause of successful greed, to 
wasteful luxury and feminine vanity. Such reading 
tends to increase the appetites, desires and clinging of the 
unconverted, and is also dangerous for the follower of 
the Buddha. 


«And what, O monks, is Right Conduct? To abstain from 
destroying life, to abstain from taking that which is not given one, 
and to abstain from immorality, this, O monks, is called ‘ Right 


Conduct.’ ” 


This step of the Path together with the preceding and 
the precept to abstain from intoxicating liquors are identical 
with the Panca Sila or Five Precepts. The command 
against strong drink includes drugs or anything which has 
an intoxicating effect. The mere taking of the liquor is 
not so much the error as the cause of error, and if liquor 
is taken ip excess it leads to the utmost depravity and 
degradation, both to the person who indulges in it and 
to those who associate with him. Almost all the cases of 
insanity, the greater part of crime, are directly due to 
excess in this form. When one reflects upon the terrible 
and appalling list of sufferers in this country from this 
aspect of Avijja it is only too evident what an inestimable 
blessing the fulfilment of this one precept would be. 
How many millions in the East have had cause to be 
profoundly grateful to the Buddha for this teaching! 
That the taking of alcohol or drugs for the purpose of 
intoxication, and the selling them, should be entirely 
prohibited, is an act for the community to perform, and 
one which the lay-follower would be glad to see. Both 
insanity and crime are degrees in the state of Avijja 
which can be prevented by the control of the desires, 
and thorough training in self-restraint, such as is 
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inculcated in the Buddhist religion. To abstain from 
the taking of life, either directly or indirectly, or to 
abstain from being the cause of the destruction of life in 
any form, or to satisfy any desire, would involve a vast 
revolution in European laws, customs and habits. It 
signifies that neither animal nor growing vegetable, fruit, 
flower, plant, nor growing herb shall be destroyed, 
whether for food, “sport,” or pleasure. It includes the 
abstention from war, from execution, and from dangerous 
employment. 

How inconsistent we are! The poet who writes in 
terms of the greatest love and affection for animals, and 
weeps over their sufferings, scruples not to eat the flesh of 
an animal killed to satisfy his hunger. The woman who 
decks herself in feathers no doubt is horrified at the 
suffering of a canary, but unconsciously she causes the 
death of many birds. Vast multitudes of these creatures 
are sacrificed each year on the altar of feminine vanity. 
Verily they ‘know not what they do,” and are sowing 
seed which shall sooner or later spring up in a heavy 
crop of sorrow. 

There is again the “sportsman,” the hunter, the 
shooting man, who if hunting “big game” carefully 
conceals himself, and takes the animal unawares: if 
shooting little harmless creatures he attacks them boldly 
in the open. If he saw his own pet dog injured, he 
would suffer keenly in sympathy with it, yet he hesitates 
not to cause suffering and death to countless numbers of 
his fellow creatures. We have here in our midst a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; how 
many members of that Society abstain from flesh-eating ? 
The national conscience has but to be aroused to this 
state of things for abstention from meat-eating to become 
a duty. 

Then there are also our little brothers we call 
contemptuously “vermin.” It would be interesting to 
know what they call us. Do they call us murderers ? 
Probably they do, and probably they are right. What 
is the Teaching on this point ? To harm no living being. 
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How is that possible? Are we to become the prey of 
rats, mice, locusts, flies, mosquitoes? In the Culla 
Vagga it is related that a certain monk had died from 
the bite of a snake, and when they announced the case 
to the Buddha, he said, “Surely now, O monks, that 
monk never suffused the families of snakes with his 
friendliness. If he had, that snake would not have killed 
him.”’ And He taught them the song of love to animals, 
the closing stanza of which is : | 
«‘ Let creatures all, all things that live, 
All beings of whatever kind, 


See nothing that will bode them ill! 
May nought of evil come to them.” 


That is an illustration of the teaching of the Infinitely 
Compassionate One, sublime, perfect, ideal. 

With respect to it, there are various views which we 
are able to understand and follow according to our stage 
of progress on the upward Eightfold Path. The first 
may be briefly stated thus: that these little forms of life 
are part of life even as we are, that life is one, and hence 
they are part of us. To injure them is like pouring a 
poisonous fluid into water; it permeates and affects the 
whole, and so we too suffer, and all our friends ; in fact 
all life aches with the suffering we cause, whether 
wittingly or unwittingly. The second is, that to those 
who have reached the end of the Path, and so attained 
Peace in this life, those that we call Arahats, no vermin 
exist for them. The Arahat has love for them and 
they for him. No antagonistic life or force exists for the 
Arahat anywhere. All hatred, desire, conflict, passion, 
have ceased for him, both internally and externally. He 
has “suffused all things with his friendliness,” and is 
himself suffused. So far as his mind and heart are con- 
cerned, he no longer lives as a separate being; he has 
entered Nibbana, which is a completely different state 
from any life. It is that in which there is no possi- 
bility of enmity, no opposing influences. Life is no 
more for him save for his body, with which he would 
readily part. Another view, which attempts to be 
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practical, and is often advanced by speakers and writers 
on this subject, is that if a place be invaded by a 
“pest,”’ the best thing to do is to leave that place 
to the “pest.” This attempt at a solution is not a 
solution, and is wholly impracticable; as, for instance, 
how would it be possible for a place like London to be 
vacated by its inhabitants? Where could they go? 
How would they live? The same would apply to all 
large cities. 

The “pest’’ can only arise and become and survive 
where the conditions are favourable for it. Remove the 
suitable conditions and the “ pest’’ will not come. Are 
not favourable conditions the cause? Is there not one 
solution only for the lay-follower, namely, to take heed 
of the teaching of the Blessed One, knowing that He did 
not teach untruth, knowing full well that He did not 
speak at any time in futile sentimental speculation ? Let 
us suffuse all beings with friendliness, or, as in the Metta 
meditation, send rays of love to all beings, and practise 
that love on ali occasions, not only to our little brothers, 
but to neighbours, “enemies,’’* strangers, servants, 
as well and as much as to our parents, husband, wife, 
lover, or child. To say that we may injure beings in 
self-defence would be to speak contrary to the Teaching, 
as it implies a love of self, which has to be eliminated 
before we attain to that peace of mind which the practice 
of love without measure brings. With regard to the 
taking of plant life, there is a most wonderfully instructive 
lesson given in the Kitadanta Sutta, translated by Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids in “ The Dialogues of the Buddha.” 
In that Sutta it will be noticed that it is growzng plants and 
seedlings that are not to be injured. When the fruit has 
ripened, when the grass and corn have fructified and have 
run their span of life, then they may be used for food. 
The lesson is clearly directed against the unnecessary 
destruction of vegetation. As to ‘‘ weeds,” there are no 
weeds in the garden of the Buddha. All are flowers 


The words ‘‘ pest,’’ “‘ vermin,’”’ being contemptuous and signifying hatred, are not 
Buddhistic. The same remark applies to the term “ enemies.” 
19 
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there, worthy of love and cultivation. Neither are there 
“vermin” there, they are His and our little brothers. 

The next part of this step in the Path is “ to abstain 
from taking that which is not given.” This precept is 
followed to the letter by the monks of the Sangha or 
Order ; even their food has to be handed to them before 
they take it. For them it also appertains to buying and 
selling ; theirs is, in fact, the position of the mendicant or 
the person who is free of possessions or the wish for them. 
For the lay-follower the precept refers to theft only. 
Theft may mean to the citizen the taking by deceit, or 
violence, any property which belongs to some other 
person as understood by the customs and laws of any 
given country he may be in at the time. To the lay- 
follower has it not a greater application ? 

There are other questions of the gravest importance 
which lay-followers are invited to consider and press home 
without fear or flinching, in accordance with the resolve 
“‘to harm no living being.” They intimately concern 
the system of the present condition of society, and it is 
well to bear in mind that we be not harsh in our 
criticisms ; that, in reality, we do not criticise, but simply 
state the doctrine in its application, as it seems to us true 
and best. These considerations are to do with our 
relations to our fellow men and women, of whatever 
class, creed, race, or colour; rich or poor, young or 
old, healthy or sick. There is no distinction in the 
heart of the lay-follower. Do not let us forget that 
all things are possible by the “might of gentleness” ; 
that the meek and humble are the great conquerors of 
the earth, by the spirit of love and truth. Now it is not 
so very long ago that the mentally diseased were brutally 
treated in the asylums of this country ; that the education 
of the young was accompanied by the greatest cruelty ; 
that racial hatred was encouraged and considered a great 
quality ; that inquirers into physical and material science 
were tortured and imprisoned ; that theft was punished 
by death in various forms; that believers in one creed 
tortured and burnt alive the believers in another; that 
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human beings committed ferocious acts in the name of 
freedom ; and that the sacrifice of human life in the name 
of personal or national glory and for the love of empire 
was beyond calculation. Some of these evidences of 
blindness, of Avijja, or ignorance of the truth of suffering, - 
have been modified, and others eradicated. Some still 
remain. There are yet others which will be removed. 
How soon we cannot say, but they are already being 
strenuously attacked. Such are personal greed accom- 
panied by almost complete indifference to the suffering 
that is caused thereby; the cruelty of prison life and 
capital punishment to the mentally and morally diseased 
called “criminals”; the horrors of war of which the mis- 
taken idea of patriotism is the immediate cause; selfish 
vanity and pride accompanied by jealousy and hatred. 
Personal greed in the acquisition of wealth is 
applauded, its possessors are venerated, and next to 
birth, the possession of riches is still regarded as one of 
the greatest blessings by the multitude. In the relation 
of the employer to the employed, this acquisition goes on 
without heed to the suffering caused on either side. 
From a state of feudalism, the conditions have passed to 
that of commercialism. From being lords of property 
and life many have become ‘‘ shopkeepers.” What is the 
right attitude of employer to employed? In the state 
most to be desired there would be neither; there would 
be harmonious co-operation. Such a state will un- 
doubtedly be realised in the future. But now we have 
to face the situation as it is at present. It will be 
admitted by all that, save for the “snobs” as they are 
termed by their fellow ‘“ snobs,” many employers are 
gentle and upright men, who are willing to alter the 
present conditions whenever it may become possible, and 
who are striving toalter them. Itisa matter for rejoicing 
that the light of the knowledge of the cause of suffering 
has in so far become recognised and accepted. It will be 
admitted that many employers, many investors of wealth in 
large industries, are exemplary in their conduct and life in 


relation to their families and friends, and that they obey 
19 —2 
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the laws of their country to the letter. The follower 
of the Buddha asks that this same conduct be extended 
to others outside this narrow circle. It will be sufficient 
to limit our remarks to those whose knowledge of the 
law of love is so limited that it does not, as yet, go beyond 
this confined circle, and leave the unscrupulous employer 
and seeker of wealth.at any cost, as being so evidently 
outside the pale of the Teaching, that the fact that he is 
following the wrong life, one which will inevitably lead 
to far-reaching misery to himself, requires but to be 
stated. 

He who wishes to become an employer, or the investor 
of wealth, and is indifferent to the sufferings of the 
employed or those engaged in the maintenance, or pro- 
duction, or increase of his wealth; he who lives in a 
beautiful, costly, clean, healthy house, with lands for 
pleasurable exercise and amusement, and with all the 
ease and comfort of physical and mental luxury, while 
the larger part of his employees live all their lives in 
ugly, mean, dirty, unhealthy tenements and cottages, sur- 
rounded by squalor, with the most meagre food and 
clothing; he who lives in luxury while his employees 
live upon the barest necessities, compelled through lack 
of opportunity, of education and of sympathy, to work 
from early to late to keep themselves and _ their 
families alive, and so with no time to study better things, 
save when they are lying maimed or ill in the hospital— 
afflictions chiefly brought about through the nature of 
their employment and the horrible conditions under which 
they work and live—that man, that employer, however 
kind or “ charitable ” he may appear to be, and thinks he is, 
is, on the contrary, cruel, and, far from living a noble life, 
he is living an ignoble one, and, far from being wise, he 
is plunged in unwisdom. For the Teaching is that he, in 
order to attain to peace and enlightenment, shall live a 
selfless life ; a life of self-denial, not of self-indulgence ; a 
life of heedfulness of the sufferings of others, and of in- 
difference to his own suffering; that he should neither 
harm nor be the cause of harm to any living being, much 
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less to the workman who is the producer of the greater 
part of his comfort and ease. 

All his surplus wealth comes through the incessant 
labour of his workpeople. The Teaching shows that all 
luxuries are hindrances to real happiness, inasmuch as 
desire increases by the fulfilment of desire, and is the 
cause of most of the misery of life. No sooner is one 
desire in part satisfied, but it is immediately followed by 
another desire, and, at the end, they each and all spell 
misery. Such an employer is inevitably on the down- 
ward track to the deepest suffering. Thousands of 
pounds left to hospitals or churches cannot counteract the 
Kamma of that heedlessness ; for the seeds sown are in 
his own character; there they will grow and fructify, if 
not in this life, in the next. What should the employer 
do? What should the lay-follower employer or rich 
persondo? The first thing is to see that his workpeople 
have well-lighted, well-ventilated, bright and clean work- 
shops, and that every precaution is taken to ensure their 
health and wellbeing physically, mentally and morally. 
Then he should see that they have leisure for right 
recreation, and the best opportunities for the development 
of mind and character ; and that no work which involves 
the sacrifice of life or limb shall be asked for, in fact no 
work which he himself would not be ready to do. 
Further, the faithful workpeople should be well provided 
for in their old age, and their children should be equally 
his concern. He is in a position of power, he is respon- 
sible for their happiness, and if he does his duty he will 
inevitably in this life reap one of the greatest blessings, and 
see around him faces revealing happy and loving hearts, 
happiness which will be reflected in his own a hundred- 
fold. That is the least that he should do. It would not 
be necessary to point out the unreason of first producing 
inmates of hospitals and asylums, and layers of bodies 
rotting in the churchyards, and, at the anticipation of 
death, leaving a few thousands to cure or attempt to cure 
the poor sufferers that were still alive. That would be 
an insult to his intelligence. It might be said that he 
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generally finds it difficult, and indeed all that he can do, 
to find work for his people without attempting anything 
else. That may be so, but the cause of the difficulty 1s 
the greed of other employers. Therefore let all lay- 
followers do their best to assist the good employer by 
buying his goods, and, if employed by him, to be faithful 
and loyal to the right conduct he displays. If any further 
argument were needed to show how wrong conduct in 
this respect produces suffering, let one think of the com- 
mercial war that manifests itself in strikes, lock-outs and 
riots. 

If the effects of greed become unbearable throughout 
a country, they produce revolution. It is one of the 
happiest auguries for the future that such a thing should 
appear to be remote, that co-operation is making pro- 
gress in many of the large towns, and that there are 
many employers whose first care is the wellbeing of their 
employees. As to bequests, it is better to give to institu- 
tions and societies formed for the purpose of the prevention 
of evil, crime, disease and suffering, than for their cure. 
It is best of all to give to any society which is Buddhistic, 
which teaches and proclaims the right prevention for all 
ills, that of the Great Physician, the Blessed One. 

The behest to abstain from immorality requires no 
more than a passing glance, although misconduct is so 
prevalent and is one of the most imminent causes of 
_ suffering. It will not be possible to eradicate the awful 
misery of our cities in this respect until the women 
themselves, as well as men, take up the task in 
earnest. | 

The next field of activity in which there is opportunity 
for the application of enlightened teaching of the cessa- 
tion of suffering 1s that in relation to criminals. The 
religion of compassion does not recognise sin in the 
sense that it is to be punished, but takes the view that 
Avijja, not-knowing, or lack of wisdom, is the cause of 
suffering. This ignorance takes shape in uncontrolled 
desire for the satisfaction of self, and in those unfortunate 
ones in whom lack of insight, lack of understanding 
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of the law of Kamma (or cause and effect) and of the 
law of righteousness, it is developed and exaggerated 
to a degree which can scarcely be understood by 
those who have passed this stage. Is it not the prime 
duty of the lay-follower, to do his best to advocate the 
care and education of criminals and prisoners to a high 
sense of the happiness to be acquired only through 
restraint, control, and right conduct ? Not to punish, far 
from it. Not to give them nought but the torture of 
imprisonment, of solitary confinement. To a criminal 
who has the form of mental disease, wherein his impulses 
and appetites are of a low nature and are utterly beyond 
his control, solitary confinement is only cruel, and is in no 
case beneficial. On the other hand, to the highly-trained 
and cultivated mind, solitude such as that deliberately 
chosen by a recluse, is not cruel; as sang Sir Richard 
Lovelace from prison, 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage— 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 


As to capital punishment, it is a mistake ; it is the taking 
of life. At one time men were hanged for sheep-stealing, 
and not so very long since. That has been abolished. 
So it will be with capital punishment for murder in a few 
more years. It will be regarded as cruelty added to 
cruelty, crime added to crime, in fact breeding the desire 
for the taking of life. In the newspapers, all people are 
asked to become hunters of the escaped unhappy wretch 
who has committed a murder and so appease their 
appetites for killing. It may be claimed that it was the 
desire for justice only which prompted them. Is there 
no hatred in it? Is there only “ justice,” or has love of 
the fallen man never occurred to them? Does he not 
need the greatest love we can give him? What does the 
meditation of love say to that— “Love without measure 
to all beings”? The answer is, “ Love guided by 
wisdom is what is needed in such a case, for that alone 
will avail.”’ 
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‘«¢ And what, O monks, is Right Occupation ? Whenever, O monks, 
a noble disciple, quitting a wrong occupation, gets his livelihood by a 
right occupation, this, O monks, is called ‘ Right Occupation.’ ” 


That from and by which a man obtains and receives 
the means of livelihood, whether as a rich man or a poor 
man, is his livelihood. Now, as killing is the occupation 
of the slaughterer, the hangman, the executioner, the 
soldier, and the sailor on a warship, these occupations are 
wrong occupations. The slaughterer kills animals, the 
executioner kills men singly, the soldier and fighting 
sailor kill men in numbers. The soldier and the sailor 
both might say that they kill and maim the enemies of 
their country to defend their homes, and so on, and that 
they risk their own lives in the cause. What is more 
noble, what is more self-sacrificing? They might say 
war is where true heroism and the glory of sacrifice for 
our beloved country are displayed. Yes, that is true, but 
still there is the taking of life involved in it. There is 
harm and misery to others in it, for which there is no 
possible excuse, no argument of any avail. No “fine 
sentiment” can get rid of the fact that the soldier knows 
that his business is killing men. Again it may be said 
that war isa necessity of theage. Itisnot. On several 
most important occasions arbitration has obviated conflict. 
There is no reason why war should not be dealt with in. 
all circumstances in the same way. The soldier has to 
learn that all men are his brothers, that, more, they are 
himself. When he has realised that, he will see that 
patriotism is limited, localised love, and is not a virtue. 
When he sees that war means the killing of his brothers, 
no matter to what country or race they belong, he will see 
that there is nothing glorious in the profession of the 
soldier. In the Vasala Sutta the Buddha is recorded as 
saying: “ Whosoever destroys or lays siege to villages 
and towns, and is known as an enemy, let one know him 
as an outcaste.” Even if it were conceded that war was 
a necessity, and the lay-follower cannot, the method and 
practice of modern warfare are filled with baseness. For 
is it not the business of the soldier to take the enemy 
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unawares, to lead him into ambush and so shoot him? Is 
it not considered praiseworthy if he can kill his enemy in 
such a way that he does not run any risk himself? Is 
not the practice of deceit and cunning, coupled with 
hatred or indifference, the constant habit in warfare? What 
is there noble or glorious in such acts? If the army of 
one side is in a vastly stronger and superior position, and 
better equipped and more numerous than the other, is 
there any attempt made not to take advantage of this? 
If the stronger side is wholly in the wrong and wins the 
battle, if it comes out at the end of the war as the 
conqueror, does it make the cause any the more right ? 
Will not the whole wrong action be paid for to the utter- 
most farthing by the whole nation in the future? Yes, it 
will, for that misdeed is sown deep into the character of 
that nation; it grows and is fructified, and the fruit is 
bitter indeed.’ 

The lawyer has also a difficult place to fill. He, in 
order to follow the Good Law, is to abstain from false- 
hood, and from causing others to speak falsely. He is 
to defend the weak and give good counsel. ‘“ Whosoever, 
when questioned as to what is good, gives evil counsel, 
and plans (evil) in secret, let one know him as an out- 
caste.” And so with witnesses: “The man who for his 
own sake or for that of others, or for the sake of wealth, 
speaks falsely when called as a witness, let one know him 
as an outcaste.”’ 

The artist who excites the low passions of lust, hatred, 
or ill-will is not following a right occupation, but he who, 
whether by word or form and colour, or by music, incites 
and fosters noble, self-sacrificing thoughts and aims, is 
living in accordance with the Teaching. 

The doctor, the scientist, the engineer, the priest, the 
clergyman, are all filling noble callings, if “ the gain, the 
welfare of the many,” and not their own gain, is their 
aim. 


1 For further teaching on this important subject, see ‘‘ The Gospel of Buddha,” by 
Dr. Paul Carus, pp. 126, 127, in a passage based by that author on the ‘‘ Questions 
of King Milinda.” 
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The above are types of the means of livelihood. The 
highest calling is that of the Bhikkhu, who by his example 
and teaching, who for the love of all beings, denies himself 
all pleasures, all possessions, all kindred, indeed life itself ; 
and his reward is the priceless peace of Nibbana All 
honour and praise to the members of the Sangha and its 
Founder, the most Holy Lord, the Buddha! 


‘And what, O monks, is Right Endeavour? Whenever, 
O monks, a monk purposes, makes an effort, heroically endeavours, 
applies his mind, and exerts himself that evil and demeritorious 
qualities not yet arisen may not arise; purposes, ... and exerts 
himself that evil and demeritorious qualities already arisen may 
be abandoned; purposes, ... and exerts himself that meritorious 
qualities not yet arisen may arise; purposes,... and exerts 
himself for the preservation, retention, growth, increase, develop- 
ment, and perfection of meritorious qualities already arisen, this, 
O monks, is called ‘ Right Endeavour.’ ” 


This is obviously applicable also tothe layman. Now, 
before entering upon the last two sections of the Eight- 
fold Path which are the light side of the picture, it might 
be of advantage to refer to the Ten Fetters, the shadow 
side of the picture. They are the delusion of self, doubt, 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies, forms and 
symbols, lust (desire or bodily passions), hatred or ill-will, 
love of life on earth, love of life in heaven, pride, self- 
righteousness, and ignorance of the Teaching. 

The Ten Fetters, the Eightfold Path, the Four Noble 
_ Truths, the Three Characteristics, are the parts of the 
Teaching which the conduct of life is based upon, and 
which the lay-follower bears with him from waking to 
sleeping. To understand them readily, it is sometimes 
of advantage to think of them and apply them to any 
work that one may have in hand; and in that way to 
test their complete truth, and see the advantage such a 
knowledge gives to the work. Besides the above, the 
scientific basis of the Religion is a matter for profound 
study and appreciation, as in the Saffojanas, or the 
Chain of Dependent Origination, which explain the 
cause of birth, decay, death and rebirth. This, together 
with the study of Kamma, which with Tanha operates 
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through all being or rather becoming, gives the reason 
for a knowledge and practice of the Dhamma or Good 
Law.’ 

The relation of parent to child, of child to parent, 
of husband to wife and wife to husband, of friend to 
friend, is the same in the Teaching as is generally held 
throughout the world, and is built on a basis of selfless 
love. The birth of a child is considered as but one of 
many births ; but that this present one may be the last, so 
that life may cease and Nibbana be gained, is the intense 
hope of the parents. Marriage is the union of two lives 
in a selfless love. Death is the dark door, on the other 
side of which the Wheel of Life makes another revolution 
in another life, or else it is the door which finally closes on 
life, beyond which the ineffable light of Attainment 
breaks, never to be obscured again. 

There are many other questions with which the lay- 
follower has to grapple in the present state of society, 
which is based upon the development of the individual 
at the cost of the community. The aristocrat who is to 
be regarded as the highest product of civilisation from 
the individualist point of view, one to be cherished and 
admired, might have pointed out to him the lesson which 
the Buddha gave to the Brahman on pride of birth. In 
that He showed that birth did not make the Brahman, 
neither did learning, nor wealth, nor possessions ; but a 
clean mind and a good heart with love to all beings 
without measure. That is the true Brahman, the 
true aristocrat ; that is the true democrat; that is the 
only gentleman. Shakespeare called Jesus Christ “ the 
truest gentleman that ever breath’d” ; had he known of 
the Buddha, he would have coupled them together. 

The conflict between Socialism and Individualism is 
due to a misunderstanding of life. The Buddhist view 
solves the problem by the right understanding that the 
relation of man to his fellows must rest in a common 
union of desire for happiness; that is for the cessation of 


1 See, for example, Dahlke’s “ Buddhist Essays,”’ translated by the Bhikkhu 
Silacara, 
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sorrow. The Socialist is wrong in ignoring the indi- 
vidual ; the Individualist in ignoring the community. 

Such further matters as to whether it is right to take 
interest for money lent ; whether it is right to sue a man 
for debt ; whether it is right to be the cause of sending a 
man to prison who is guilty of wrong-doing to oneself, 
and how far we should forgive injuries, are all matters 
which concern the lay-follower. The answer to the first 
is, it appears to the lay-follower that it is right to lend 
money at interest if, by so doing, it is helping a man to 
make a right livelihood, and is not injurious to the lender, 
the borrower, or any one else. It is not right to be the 
cause of sending any one to prison under the present con- 
ditions of the prison system. ‘“ There is no limit what- 
ever to the forgiveness of injuries” is the answer to the 
last consideration. 

Another matter of the greatest importance is to 
remember and to uphold that what is wrong for the indivi- 
dual is also wrong for the community, society, nation, 
country, or any collection of men; and whatever is right 
for the individual is also right for the community. Gibbon 
says that the happiest period in the history of the world 
was under the reign of the good Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. He did not know of the reign of the Emperor 
Asoka,’ who in the great light of the Teaching which 
extends love and right to all beings, and is not confined 
merely to the human kind, was beneficent far beyond the 
dreams of the Roman Stoic. 

Is there no good in suffering? Is there nought but 
evilin it? There is the noble truth concerning it which 
the Tathagata repeated with a “sublime monotony.” 
There is the bond of union in compassion arising from 
it. The effort to remove suffering from life, or at least 
to mitigate it, will occupy mankind, will demand man’s 
most strenuous and heroic efforts, as long as time and life 
shall last. Who, then, is there that darkens knowledge 


1 Vide * Asoka the Buddhist Emperor of India,” by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, M.A., 
(2nd edition, “ Rulers of India” Series, Oxford, 1909), which contains a complete 
translation of that Emperor’s unparallelled Edicts, 
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with the ignorant cry, “to the Buddhist nothing is worth 
while’? As long as life lasts there will be suffering, and 
therefore there is only one thing that is not worth while, 
that is to cause suffering. To perpetuate ignorance, to 
perpetuate the love of self, is to perpetuate suffering. 
Who is there that will choose to do this? Which is the 
nobler mission—to cause suffering or to release from 
suffering ? To choose the first is to choose evil; to 
choose the latter is to become a follower of the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, the Sangha in a real sense. It is not for 
the follower to lay aside the burden and say, “ Life is 
suffering, there is no remedy but to quit it forever.” He 
knows better, that the way to quit it ultimately is by the 
practice of love and help given to others freely, without 
a thought of self. He knows that people who call them- 
selves Christians, Mahommedans, Theists, Pantheists, 
Atheists, or by the name of any other creed, and live and 
work for that greatest of all ends, the cessation of 
suffering, are working with him, and are in the truest 
sense followers of the Buddha. This is the one founda- 
tion upon which all men, of whatever creed, can unite to 
build the mighty Church of Brotherhood. 

The lay-follower is different only in one respect from 
any other person who loves righteousness, in that he is 
the conscious follower of the Tathagata, and has chosen 
His way and method of obtaining release from suffering. 
The Dhamma or Good Law is operating throughout 
the world under innumerable guises and titles, and we 
welcome this operation with all-our hearts wherever it 
appears. 

At the same time he remembers that the means to an 
end are not to be confounded with the end, and that the 
means in most religious systems are too often so con- 
founded, as much in the Buddhist religion as in any 
other. He recognises that there is no efficacy in Rites 
and Ceremonies, and that there is always the tendency of 
Avijja to enter the realm of Vijja. Not only Rites and 
Ceremonies but the means must be pure and holy even as 
the end is, or the end will never be gained. How often 
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has it been said that “the end justifies the means,” and 
suffering thereby caused in its worst forms! Let the 
history of creeds, religious systems and ideals relate! 
The teaching of the Christ is not responsible for the torture 
and death of “heretics,” any more than Buddhism is 
responsible for the massacres in China, or for the less 
harmful but futile praying-wheel. To know the Teaching 
is to practise it. No evil thought will produce good 
thought or good action ; no evil action will produce good 
action ; evil words will not produce good words. The 
power of thought is the greatest power, for it forms 
character. By good thoughts good character is formed ; 
by completely holy thought character becomes so perfectly 
formed and balanced, that no character is formed; the 
elimination of character is completed in the annihilation 
of self. Good Kamma is the building up of good cha- 
racter; by the perfection of thought Kamma ceases to 
operate, and so this leads to the knowledge that, as the 
Buddhist says, whatever you really wish for that you 
become, “ All that we are by thought is made.” The 
auspicious Kamma produces auspicious life. The right 
understanding or apprehension of the words “ meritorious 
Kamma,” “demeritorious Kamma,’ refer to different con- 
ditions of the state of becoming termed life ; that is, 
meritorious Kamma produces comparatively pleasant, 
congenial surroundings, circumstances and conditions. 
The great aim is to so think, speak and act, that no 
Kamma is formed, either “meritorious” or ‘demeri- 
torious.” Kamma of any kind is in the highest sense 
demeritorious. 

This brings us to the last two steps of the Path, and 
upon them many books might be written with advantage. 
The consummation is the entrance into the state of 
Nibbana. Now in many other systems purity of life and 
conduct is the goal. In the Buddhist system purity, 
holiness of life, is the foundation; without that no 
advance can be made. In one of the dialogues of the 
Buddha, morality is spoken of in reference to the per- 
sonality of the Tathagata as a matter of course. It is 
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essential and goes without saying ; the highest wisdom 
can only arise from holiness and self-conquest. When 
this condition has arisen, then the light will enter freely. 
The unconditioned elementof Nibbana will permeate and 
penetrate the conditioned, and all things will become 
possible. The value of contemplation, of concentration 
and meditation, cannot be overestimated, but the results 
derived from that meditation are to be visible in “this 
life, higher and sweeter” than in any state which 
preceded it. By the regular and constant practice of 
meditation the thoughts, habits and conduct become 
infused with a serene beauty unutterably sweet to the 
possessor, and to all those who come in contact with him. 
For those who have only witnessed the result in a living 
example, it has been an experience never to be forgotten. 

“And what, O monks, is Right Contemplation? Whenever, O 
monks, a monk lives, as respects the body, observant of the body, 
strenuous, conscious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust and 
grief; as respects sensations, observant of sensations, strenuous, 
conscious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust and grief; as 
respects the mind, ... as respects the elements of being,’ ... 


and has rid himself of lust and grief, this, O monks, is called ‘ Right 
Contemplation.’ ” 


The words “ Right Contemplation ”’ are also translated 
‘* Right Mindfulness,” or Awareness, which help to give 
more or less the complete meaning and signification of 
the term. The further exposition of contemplation is 
given under the Four Intent Contemplations in Warren’s 
Translations. They are first, of the body, divided into 
sections concerning the body’s functions, its decay and 
decomposition, by which one comes to see the transitori- 
ness and sorrow attached to the body. The same with 
the second contemplation of the sensations, the same with 
the mind and the elements of being, to all of which “ he 
lives unattached, nor clings to anything in the world.” 
The vast importance of these Four Contemplations is 
conveyed in the promise that ‘‘any one who for seven 


1 The elements of being are five and are called in Pali, Khandhas. They are: 


Rupa, the body ; Vedani, the sensations ; ‘ Safifia,” perception ; ‘‘ Samkhara,” the 
predispositions ; and “‘ Viniiana,’’ consciousness. 
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years . . . seven months . . . seven days shall practise 
these Four Contemplations, may expect .. . to attain 
to perfect knowledge in his present life, or if at death the 
groups remain, to never returning.’’ And further that 
‘“ There is but one way open to mortals for the attainment 
of purity, for the overcoming of sorrow and lamentation, 
for the abolition of misery and grief, for the acquisition 
of the correct rule of conduct, for the realisation of 
Nibbana, and that is the Four Contemplations.” 


“ And what, O monks, is Right Meditation ? Whenever, O monks, 
a monk having isolated himself from sensual pleasures, having isolated 
himself from demeritorious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still 
exercising reflection, enters upon the first trance! (or ecstasy) which 
is produced by isolation and characterised by joy and happiness ; 
when, through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, and still 
retaining joy and happiness, he enters upon the second trance (or 
ecstasy), which is an interior tranquillization and intentness of the 
thoughts, and is produced by concentration; when, through the 
paling of joy, indifferent (or equipoised), contemplative, conscious, 
and in the experience of bodily happiness, . . . he enters upon the 
third trance (or ecstasy); when, through the abandonment of happi- 
ness, through the abandonment of misery, through the disappearance 
of all arftecedent gladness and grief, he enters upon the fourth trance 
(or ecstasy), which has neither misery nor happiness, but is contem- 
plation as refined by indifference, this, O monks, is called ‘ Right 
Meditation.’ This, O monks, is called the noble truth of the path 
leading to the céssation of misery.” - 


The whole of this passage may at first sight appear to 
have reference to some great mystery. As the Buddha 
taught it, there is nothing esoteric in it. It is a scientific 
statement of experience derived from intent concentra- 
tion of thought upon the noble truth of suffering, which 
causes to arise within the quiet loveliness of a holy 
man’s mind and heart the blissful awakening to the great 
peace. 

In our own literature such experience of quietude 
arising from the contemplation of the transitory, imper- 
manent characteristic of life, has been expressed. 


1 The word “trance” used here does not mean hypnotic trance, but just the 
reverse. It is in the nature of becoming completely awakened from the delusions of 
self, separateness and life. 
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Tennyson sings :— 
“Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depths of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather in the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


Edgar Poe writes :— 


‘‘ Thank Heaven, the crisis, the danger is past, 
And the lingering illness is over at last, 
And the Fever called Living 
Is conquered at last. 


‘‘ Sadly I know I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move as J lie at full length :— 
And I rest so composedly now in my bed, 
That any beholder might fancy me dead; 
Might start at beholding me, thinking me dead. 


‘‘The moaning and groaning, 
The sighing and sobbing are quieted now ; 
With that horrible throbbing at heart, 
Ah, that horrible, horrible throbbing. 


“ The sickness, the nausea, the pitiless pain 
Have ceased with the fever 
That maddened my brain ; 
With the Fevey called Living 
That burned in my brain. 


“ And O! of all tortures that torture the worst, 
Has abated—the terrible torture of thsrst. 
For the naphthaline river of passion accurst, 

~T have drunk of a water that quenches all ¢hsyst.” 


In such phrases, familiar to Western ears, are the 
symbolical words of the Buddhist scriptures used, and with 
Buddhist thought. This quiescent state being reached 
from the contemplation of the futility of ever gaining 
permanent happiness or peace in life by the pursuit of it 
in the world’s ways, the thoughts turn to the perfect way. 
The teachers, guides, the Bhikkhus and the books 
speak of various methods being adopted for the aid of 
concentration. To serious students of any subject, the 
preliminary training in regular application to study and 
in control of the faculties, so that they can be concentrated 


with ease and power, is a well-known and. essentially 
. 20 ; 
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necessary course to pursue. When the subject of study 
is one which so intimately concerns us as the noble truth 
of suffering and its cessation, this regularity of the study 
of contemplation, contro] and concentration, requires the 
strictest observance, in order to prepare the whole of the 
composition of the mind and body of the human being, 
which by its structure is for ever changing, to acquire a 
state of calm and equipoise. And as the object is to attain 
to a state in which the consciousness of self—in its 
Buddhist signification—is extinguished, it is obviously 
necessary to choose a time and place wherein the 
sensations are not maintained in a continual state of 
activity. Beyond this, the beginner is counselled to study 
control by guarding against any impulse which would 
divert the thought-stream, to put aside all and every kind 
of assumption or prejudice, and to gain the power of 
recognising impulse, assumption and prejudice as such ; 
for, by so doing, the knowledge of truth will be gained, 
and that knowledge will sink into and permeate all the 
human elements of being until it becomes eventually one 
with it. This can be gained in this life, but it is only 
by the greatest endeavour for most of us, alas! It 
involves the cutting off of all desire, of all the fetters, 
the last of which is Ignorance (Avijja), and which is the 
first of the links in the chain of causation of rebirth and 
consequent old age, disease and death; it involves 
complete unity with all that suffers, and the total extinc- 
tion of the cognition of the separateness of self. But that 
it 1s to be gained we are assured by example as well as 
precept. The power that ensues from the regular 
practice of meditation is incalculably great, for during 
that period the fringe of being is touched and final release 
assured. 

Namo Tassa Bhagavato, Arahato, Sammasambuddh- 
assa. 

ALEX. FISHER. 


[The author would welcome correspondence on these 
matters. | 
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Che Message of Buddhism. 


My first duty is to express my sincere thanks to your 
Executive Committee for according to me the privilege 
of attending this International Congress, and presenting 
to you some features of that Message of Enlightenment 
which was given to the world twenty-five centuries ago 
in the Valley of the Ganges. It is well, I think, that in 
this great gathering of liberal religious thinkers of the 
West, one of whose aims its the deliverance of man from 
the bondage of dogma and external authority, some 
account should be taken of the teachings of Buddhism— 
the Wisdom-Religion of the East. For of all religious 
teachers it was the Buddha, the Awakened One, who 
promulgated the first charter of the Liberty of Con- 
science by declaring that nothing should be believed in 
on the mere authority of teacher, text, or tradition; that 
that only should be accepted and acted upon which one’s 
reason approves as being conducive to the weal and 
welfare of one and all. Now this freedom of thought 
which Buddhism ensures necessarily flows from the very 
nature of its teachings. The Message of Buddhism is, 
aS you are aware, no supernatural revelation; it puts 
forward no dogmas which demand a belief in the 
incredible and the impossible as the price of Salvation ; 
it enjoins no mystic rites and ceremonies for the purpose 
of securing eternal happiness. There is no place in 
Buddhism for vague theories and dreamy speculations 
which have no practical bearing upon life. Buddhism 
surveys the facts of existence ; it takes a complete view 
of man as he is with his powers and his limitations, and 


1 An address delivered by Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., President of the Young 
Men's Buddhist Association, Colombo, Ceylon, on August 1oth, 1910, before the 
Fifth International Congress for Free Christianity and Religious Progress, at Berlin. 
Mr. Jayatilaka, who is at present staying in England, was appointed a member of 
the Council of this Society on September 23rd. 
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it recognises the operation of unvarying laws in the 
sphere of moral activities, no less than in the physical 
world. In accordance with this view of life in its mani- 
fold phases, it sets forth a system of practical ethics 
which has for its aim the elimination of evil, the develop- 
ment of that which is good, and the cleansing of the 
heart, so that one may begin to walk in ‘the Path which 
opens the eyes and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace of mind, to higher wisdom, to full enlighten- 
ment.” All this has to be accomplished by one’s own 
efforts. Evil must be eschewed, the good must be 
practised, and the path of emancipation must be trodden 
each by himself and for himself. Here no god or gods 
can help man, nor is rite or ceremony, penance or prayer 
of any avail. ‘You yourselves must make the effort ; 
the Buddhas only point out the way.” That is the 
teaching of Buddhism; self-help is the key-note of its 
message. In words which peal forth the inmost con- 
viction of one who has, unaided, fought and won the 
great battle of self-conquest, the Master on one occasion 
thus exhorted his disciples: ‘“Renounce evil, my 
brethren, and practise that which is good. It is possible, 
brethren, to give up evil and practise the good. Wereit 
not possible, I would not tell you thus to give up evil and 
practise that which is good. Because it is possible, I tell 
you, brethren, ‘ Renounce evil and practise that which is 
good!’” Test this teaching on the touchstone of your 
own experience, and you will come to realise a great 
truth, which is the surest basis of all spiritual progress. 
The question has often been raised whether this 
system of self-discipline and self-culture should be termed 
a religion. Now the word religion connotes different 
things to different men, and no two definitions of the 
term really agree. Generally the Western mind con- 
ceives “ the broad foundations on which all religions are 
built up” to be ‘‘the belief in a divine power, the 
acknowledgment of sin, the habit of prayer, the desire to 
offer sacrifice, and the hope of a future life.” Buddhism 
scarcely fulfils these conditions of a religion. It is none 
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the less an historical fact that it has inspired millions of 
human beings in the past, as it inspires millions to-day, 
with the noblest of ideals and the highest devotion, and 
has enabled them to walk in righteousness and purity. 
Viewed from this standpoint, Buddhism is entitled to the 
term religion in what liberal thought would, I venture to 
think, admit, to be the higher sense of the word. 
However this question may be decided—and it 
matters little whether the Buddha Dharma 1s called a 
religion or a system of ethics—one fact remains undis- 
puted, and that is the universality of its mission. At 
the very outset of its career, Buddhism consciously 
struck this original note of universality. In India and 
elsewhere there were many religious teachers and 
prophets before the time of the Buddha, the Awakened 
One. Their influence was, however, more or less local, 
and their message was addressed to their immediate 
following, or at best to the men of their own race. It 
was the Founder of Buddhism who first conceived the 
noble idea of a world-wide mission, and proclaimed a 
scheme of salvation open to all mankind. Before his 
time religion was the birthright of certain castes or 
classes, and salvation the prerogative of selected peoples. 
Others outside the pale had to secure the blessings of 
religion through the good offices of the privileged ones. 
- Buddhism swept away all such distinctions. The gates 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness founded by the Sakya 
Muni were thrown open to all who would strive to enter 
it, irrespective of caste, class or colour, and his message 
of deliverance was addressed to the whole world. That 
marks an important event, a turning-point in the history 
of religion, nay, of mankind. At the very beginning of 
his public ministry the Master set this seal of universality 
on his mission. That event, his first sending forth his 
disciples, is worth recalling. He was residing at Isipatana, 
near Benares, “the Eternal City,” where he had a few 
months before preached his first sermon, or, as the books 
put it, turned the Wheel of Righteousness. Already he 
had gathered around him a small band of disciples, 
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sixty in all, who themselves, under his guidance, had 
attained liberation. He calls them to him, and delivers 
to them the following injunction: “Go ye forth, O 
Bhikshus, and wander over the world, for the sake of 
the many, for the welfare of the many, out of compassion 
for the world, for the good and the weal and the gain of 
gods and men. . . . Proclaim the teaching lovely in its 
origin, lovely in its progress, and lovely in its consum- 
mation, both in the spirit and in the letter. Set forth 
the higher life in all its fulness, and in all its purity.” 
Thus was started the first religious mission known to 
history ; thus was kindled that flame of missionary zeal 
which has since done so much, both in the East and the 
West, to enlighten and uplift mankind. In the lifetime of 
the Master, his Dharma was proclaimed by himself and his 
disciples in every part of the middle country, the Madhya- 
desa, the Holy Land of India; and after his passing away 
his disciples continued to spread the Good Law in the 
neighbouring lands. Then, two centuries later, there 
arose the Great Emperor Asoka, one of the greatest 
rulers the world has yet produced, in whose time, and 
under whose patronage, Buddhist missions were sent to 
almost every part of the then known world. In this age 
and in subsequent times the Buddhist missionary braved 
the perils of the sea, crossed snow-capped mountains, 
and traversed waterless deserts, in order to proclaim to 
the world the Master’s teaching ‘‘ lovely in its origin, 
lovely in its progress, lovely in its consummation,” and 
‘‘ set forth the higher life in all its fulness and in all its 
purity.” History bears evidence of the remarkable 
success of these missions. Land after land acknowledged 
the sway of the Lord of Compassion ; nation after nation 
submitted to the guidance of his gentle Law, until 
countless millions in Asia and in neighbouring lands felt 
the ennobling influence of his teaching. And be it 
remembered here that this conquest, to which the annals 
of religious history scarcely afford a parallel, was achieved 
not by the force of arms, nor by the use of any violent and 
compulsory methods. No war has ever been waged for 
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the purpose of spreading the truths of Buddhism; not a 
drop of blood has been shed in the course of its propaga- 
tion; not a human being has ever suffered persecution 
on account of his faith at its hands. The only weapon 
the Buddhist propagandist wielded was that of persuasion. 
Indeed he had no need to use any other weapon. The 
sweet reasonableness of his message, the spirit of 
tolerance which it breathed, the boundless sympathy and 
love which it inculcated—these were in themselves 
strong enough to bend the hearts of men, and win them 
over to the path of righteousness. Wherever the 
teachings of the Buddha obtained a foothold, there we 
find man becoming more humanised, a new sanctity 
given to life, the position of woman improved, and the 
cry of suffering humanity receiving due _ recognition. 
‘“Whoso ministers unto the sick, ministers unto me,” 
satd the Master, and that saying bore abundant fruit in 
Buddhist lands, where sprang up, in response to that 
expression of infinite pity and sympathy, hospitals for 
both men and animals, asylums for the blind, the lame 
and the cripple, and refuges for the needy and the 
destitute. | Buddhism, furthermore, encouraged all 
intellectual activities; it ensured liberty of thought, 
fostered art and culture; and above all, it invariably made 
for peace. 

One feature of Buddhism which deserves special notice 
is the position it gives to humanity, the high value it 
assigns to our life here on the earth. To be born a human 
being is, according to Buddhism, a priceless opportunity, 
for man can realise the highest happiness, the ideal of 
arhatship, in this world itself. The Buddha was to begin 
with a man, the son of human parents. He was a 
husband and a father before the woeful cry of a sorrow- 
laden world pierced his loving heart, and drove him 
away from his happy home, from his young and beautiful 
queen and his only child, into the forest, there to search 
in deep meditation and by strenuous effort for the cause 
of that pain and suffering to which all life is subject. 
And when he had by the conquest of passion in his own 
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heart become the All-wise, the Perfect One, when he 
had thus discovered the great Truths concerning life, he 
came back to the world and taught mankind the way 
out of all suffering, the Noble Eightfold Path which led 
those who chose to enter it, out of the bog of misery to 
the bright summit of perfect peace and happiness. And 
he taught that the beginning of the higher life was right 
conduct here among one’s own fellow-beings. He who 
had entered upon this course of life was in that respect 
above the gods ; yea, the gods themselves did honour 
to the man, the householder, of pure conduct, who main- 
tained his wife and child by righteous means, and was 
zealous in the doing of deeds of charity and humanity. 
Such, then, are some of the features of the message 
which Buddhism offers to the world. The Dharma is as 
infinite as Truth itself, it is the Truth indeed, and what 
is here presented is but a tiny drop from that boundless 


ocean. 
x *% * 


I must now, however, ask you one question : “ What 
is to be your attitude to this message of Enlightenment, 
this religion of humanity?” This is an important 
question, important to you as well as to us Buddhists. 
Orthodox Christianity has not dealt with Buddhism in a 
fair or friendly manner. It has condemned Buddhism 
as a baneful “heathen” cult, and through its missionary 
- enterprise it has spared no pains to destroy it. It is not 
my purpose here to criticise Christian missionary 
methods or to discuss the general question of Christian 
missions to Eastern lands. I would rather confine 
myself to the relations of Christianity with Buddhism 
in my own country. Christianity first came to Ceylon 
with the Portuguese invader in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. Since that time it has used every 
available means, fair and unfair, to “convert” the 
Buddhists. With what results? The Sinhalese popu- 
lation of the island is about 2,300,000, of whom less than 
200,000 are Christians. Four centuries of Christian 
proselytising work, carried on, in its earlier stages at 
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least, with the aid of ruthless persecution and wholesale 
corruption, have only that much to show as the fruits of 
their labours. Obviously, Christianity has not gained 
much. But on the other hand Buddhism has in the 
meanwhile lost much, though not in point of numbers. 
The persistent attacks of the Christian propagandist at 
a time when, owing to political and social disorganisa- 
tion, the Buddhists were least able to defend and 
protect their faith, naturally went far to weaken its hold 
upon its followers. The undermining of the national 
faith has had serious results. It has led to the abandon- 
ment of national ideals and culture inseparably 
associated with the ancestral faith. We have become to 
a great extent denationalised. We have given up a 
good part of our simple life and our ancient beautiful 
customs and manners. We have lost pride in our 
past, glorious as that past has been with its history 
extending over 2,000 years, with its record of heroes 
and heroic deeds, with its great cities, magnificent 
Viharas and Stipas'and mighty tanks, the very ruins 
of which to-day elicit the admiration of the world. As 
a people we have gone far on the downward path ; but 
things are, I am happy to say, changing. The last 
quarter of acentury has seen the birth of a new spirit, 
or rather the renewal of the old spirit. The Buddhists 
have awakened to a sense of the danger threatening 
their faith and their community, and are striving hard to 
ward it off. For one thing, they are taking into their own 
hands the education of their children in accordance with 
the principles of their faith, and Buddhist schools are 
springing up in every town and village in the island. 
A strong desire is also manifesting itself to revive our 
own culture and customs and manners. National feeling 
is unmistakably awakening, and if it is wisely guided and 
properly supported, it will most undoubtedly produce 
important results. It is to this great work now going 
on, slowly but surely, amongst our people, that I would 
draw your sympathetic attention. You religious liberals 
of the West can be of the greatest possible service to us 
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in this work of revival, You can undo much of the 
mischief that has been done to us, doubtless with the 
best intentions, by men of your own persuasion. You 
can strengthen our hands in the great battle we have 
yet to fight against such vices as drunkenness, which we in 
our folly have borrowed from the West, and which have 
now grown to serious proportions. Send us, not 
missionary enthusiasts, bent upon the destruction of our 
ancestral faith, but representatives from your great seats 
of learning, men of culture and sympathy who can give 
us of your very best, your practical and _ scientific 
knowledge, so that we may rebuild the edifice of our 
religious and national life in a manner suited to modern 
times. If we succeed in our effort, imagine what that 
may mean to us and to the world at large. Buddhism, 
restored to its pristine vigour in our own land, will 
elevate us once more as a people, and if its message of 
universal love and sympathy is spread far and wide, will 
it not with equal certainty contribute to the peace and 
progress of the world? While I appeal to you for 
sympathy in our endeavour to promote the cause of our 
Faith and to develop, as a people, on our own lines, let 
me express the sincere hope that the following message 
of the Master, embodying the essence of his Dharma, 
may find a place in the hearts of all of us, in the East 


and in the West, so that ere long we may come to 


realise to the full, not only the brotherhood of man, 
but also the kinship of all life :—‘‘ Just as a mother, 
even at the risk of her own life, protects her son, her 
only son, so let man cultivate love without measure 
towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the 
whole world—above, below, around—a heart of love 
unstinted, unmixed with the sense of differing or 
opposing interests. Let him maintain this mindfulness 
all the while he is awake, whether he is standing, 
walking, sitting or lying down. This state of heart is 
the best in the world.” 
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Review. 


Lova@pa SANGARAVA (THE Book oF Pusiic WELFARE). A 
fifteenth century Sinhalese poem on Buddhism. A literal prose 
translation into English by W. A. DE Sitva. Colombo, rg1o. 

Mr. DE SiLva’s translation is a new and learned contribution to 
the history of Buddhist literature. Side by side with the great 
classical works, there exist in all countries more popular works of 
less importance, which often are more capable of giving us a true 
idea of the tendencies of the period in which they were written. We 
find therein, in some degree, the spontaneous expression of the 
beliefs, aspirations and manners in vogue at the time of their 
publication, and they should be studied by anyone who wishes to 
follow the evolution of a philosophical or religious doctrine through 
the course of ages. 

The poem which Mr. de Silva offers us to-day, is the work of a 
monk named Maha Netraprasadamitla Mayitriya, who was principal 
of Sri Ganananda Pirivena (College), and lived in a village situated 
in the Colombo District about 1410-1470 of our era. It consists 
of 135 four-line stanzas, comprising a collection of subjects arranged 
in the following order : The usual formulas of adoration to the 
Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha: a kind of introduction 
explaining that the object of the work is to make known to those 
who are unfamiliar with Pali literature the results of actions: the 
benefits that are derived from attentively listening to the recital of 
the doctrine: the conditions in which good actions cannot be per- 
formed : the importance of earnestness and promptitude in engaging 
in good deeds: the results of evil actions: the results of good 
actions : the desire which the author has had to write a book for the 
public utility and weal. 

There is no question of taking this poem as representing the 
philosophic doctrine of primitive Buddhism, or of what we usually 
call the teaching of the Buddha. When the author wrote, the 
teaching of the Master had for centuries lain in superstition. We 
find in his work numerous allusions to the infernal regions, to trans- 
migration, and to all that world of gods and inferior spirits which 
Buddhism borrowed from Brahmanism. Aspirations for the light, 
for knowledge, the striving for universal compassion, which the 
original doctrine knew how to proclaim in a way so potent, that its 
echo is found amidst the worst degradations of Buddhism, stand here 
side by side with childish stories such as that of a bad monk who fell 
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into the suffering regions for having spoken wickedly to the 
assembly (stanza 99) ; and we feel that when the writer touches the 
theory of impermanence, he simply repeats the words which his 
reading of the Pali scriptures offered him. The exalted thought of 
the Great Sage of India is far away, but it is not our business to look 
for it inthis poem. Mr. de Silva has produced a learned, literary 
work, and it is from the point of view of scholarship, and the light 
which it throws on a period of the Sinhalese Church, that we should 
regard the translation which he gives us. For this we heartily 
congratulate him. We shall read with interest further translations 
of the same kind; for example, that of the poem called Tisara 
Sandesa (The Message of the Swan), dealing with an ancient legend 
and attributed to the author of the Loveeda Sangarava. 


ALEXANDRA DavIp. 
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Mikado; containing Graphic Accounts of the Early History of 
Japan, Shintoism, and Buddhism. 8vo, pp. 17 and 256. Many 
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Religion” and Mr. E. H. Parker on “An Introduction to the 
History of the Mongols.”) 
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JouRNAL oF THE Burma Society. April. (Article by Mr. E. Ba 
Din on “ The Relations between Burmese Buddhists and Burmese 
Christians.’’) 

HinpustTan Review. Allahabad. August. 
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articles.) 
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(Some excellent translations.) 
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Dotes and Dews. 


Obituary Notice: Ban Hia Ounc. 


itr. Bab bla Oung, an honorary member of this Society, was 
the only child of the late Mr. M. Hla Oung and his wife Mah May 
Hla Oung. He was born in 1874,in Rangoon, and sent to England 
at the age of 13. Here he was educated at Sydenham School, 
Dulwich College, Eton College and Oxford University. Recalled 
home in 1896, he joined the Burma judicial service two years later ; 
but the work proving too heavy for him, he resigned his post in 1903 
and returned to England to study for the Bar. He was “called” in 
1906; and the news of his success reached his father very shortly 
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before death. He became one of the leading members of the legal 
profession in Burma. In 1908 he returned to this country, bringing 
with him his mother and wife, together with the Buddhist monk 
Ananda Metteyya, then on his well-remembered mission here. 
Subsequently he visited Marienbad for his health—for he was a 
sufferer from chronic dyspncea and rheumatism—but realised very 
little benefit from his treatment. The same year saw him home 
again in Burma. There he died, on the 17th of July last, of heart 
failure, following on a three days’ attack of dengue fever. 

Mr. Bah H1a Oung’s widow survives him. 

E. J. M. 

‘‘ Self-conquest and universal charity, these are the foundation 
thoughts, the web and woof of Buddhism.” 

MAHARAJA OF DURBHANGA. 

‘‘ There is no longer any question of the close relationship in form 
and contents of the two greatest and most successful religions of the 
world.” Lupwic BUucHner. 

Messrs. W. E. Bastian & Co., of 84, Fourth Cross Street, Colombo, 
have sent us a fine coloured lithograph depicting the triumphal 
procession at the birth of the Buddha. Our agents, Messrs. 
Luzac & Co., will be pleased to supply copies. 

The Government of India has sanctioned tentatively the provision 
of facilities for religious instruction in Government and Municipal 
Schools in Burma. The instruction is to be given out of school 
hours, and only at the request of parents and guardians. Equal 
facilities are granted to all creeds, and the Buddhists are extremely 
grateful at the removal of an old cause of complaint. 

The Pali Text Society will shortly reprint, in one volume, the 
original text of the Khuddaka Patha, the Dhammapada, and the 
Sutta Nipata. Mrs. Rhys Davids says that the copying of the 
Commentary to the Majjhima Nikaya, as revised by the Thera 
Subhuti and others, is in progress. There is every prospect of seeing 
an English version of the Majjhima Nikaya itself in the near 
future. It is the most famous of all the collections of the Buddha’s 
discourses. 

Professor Duroiselle, of Rangoon College, is preparing a large 
and a small Pali dictionary. The small dictionary will contain 
about 50,000 leading words and compounds, with idiomatic phrases, 
and will be twice the size of Childers’. It may be in the hands of 
the publishers in 1911. Professor Duroiselle is also engaged in 
editing the commentary of the Samyutta Nikdya for the Pali Text 
Society. 

The second volume of the reprint of Rev. G. J. Gogerly’s writings 
on Buddhism is ready. Its contents are as follows :—Forewords, 
Biographical Note, On Transmigration, Dhammapada, The Power 
of Truth, The Virtue of Almsgiving, Pirit, Brahmajala Sutta, The 
Discourse Respecting Ratthapala, Culla Kamma Vibhanga Sutta, 
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Patta Kamman, A Discourse to Some Inhabitants of Veranja, Maha 
Dhamma Samadana Sutta, Sigalo Vada, Selections from the Jatakas, 
Maha Satipattahanana Sutta and Appendix. 

The Empress, Calcutta, informs us that the Bengal Buddhist 
Association was started at Calcutta with a few members, mostly 
belonging to the Buddhist community of Chittagong, where the 
religion is still professed by some 100,000 people in spite of 
centuries of persecution. The Association has founded a Temple 
and the Buddha Dharmankar Vihara (the monastery of the ger- 
mination of the Buddhist religion). The Temple contains a fine 
bronze statue of the Buddha which comes from Akyab, and is five 
and a half feet high. Mahastabir Kripa Sharan Bhikshu and our 
friend the Samana Punnananda Sami have fought bravely, and we 
hope that success will crown their efforts. 

Among the objects of the Buddha Dharmankar Sabha are :—to 
improve the social, intellectual, and religious status of Indian 
Buddhists, to spread education, to promote a wider knowledge of 
the tenets of Buddhism, to foster the study of Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature. Membership is open .to adherents of all 
religions. The Association which runs a monthly vernacular 
magazine Jagajjyott or ‘The Light of the World” has done many 
good things during its brief existence, including the maintenance of 
students abroad, undertaking a monastery at Lucknow, starting a 
rest-house for pilgrims at Chittagong, establishment of branches 
at Darjeeling, Simla, and Lucknow, and the foundation of the 
Dharmankar Library. 

This Society was ably represented at the International Congress 
of Freethought at Brussels, on 21—24 August, by Madame Alexandra 
David, of Tunis. Her report has been printed. 

We regret to record the death in London, last July, of Viscount 
Inouye. The remains were cremated at Golder’s Green, and a 
service was afterwards conducted by the Rev. Astrikaga according 
to Buddhist rites. 

An impressive service, attended by princes of the blood, ambas- 
sadors, ministers, and about 3,000 people, was held by the Hongwanji 
Buddhists in Tokyo, Japan, in memory of the late King Edward VII. 
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